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WOODWARD’S SERMONS.* 


We received with anticipations of 
pleasure, and we now transmit to our 
readers with cordial recommendation, 
this very interesting collection of dis- 
courses. Our “constant readers” are, 
indeed, aware that our customary re- 
gulations do not permit us often to de- 
vote our pages to subjects of this class, 
We must be allowed peremptorily to 
declare, that we withdraw from these 
themes, not that we would banish them 
from our thoughts, or from our readers’ 
thoughts—not that we blush to main- 
tain in public what, we trust, we know 
how to prize in solitude ; but that we 
would, through sincere respect for 
their dignity, and solicitude for their 
influence, commit them to their more 
special organs, and more practised, be- 
cause more exclusive, advocates. En- 
gaged struggling for great principles 
and high practice, in the midst of that 
anxious ferment which the genius of a 
free constitution generates, and must 
ever generate—busied in “the very 
thick and tumult of the time,”—we 
feel ourselves not qualified, as other 
men, for the discussion of these holier 
truths. Religion, the simplest of all 
things as clung to by the heart, is far 
from being the simplest of all things as 
contemplated by the intellect ; and it 
is only the voice of sciolism or enthu- 
siasm that could bid us rush with un- 
prepared eves into depths “ dark with 
excessive light,"—or delude us into 
supposing, that, because we love the 
radiance, and are quickened by the 
heat, we are therefore capable of dis- 
cussing the philosophy of these hea- 
venly gifts, the mode of their opera- 
tion, the details of their phenomena, 


with those who have spent their lives 
in the study ! 

Besides this, there is a propriety in 
the definite arrangement of subjects 
and their places, which we are in this 
instance, above all others, disinclined 
to disturb. Constituted as the world 
now is, religion must, to a certain de- 
gree, insulate itself from all surround- 
ing associations, and address mankind 
from its own elevated and solitary plat- 
form. The caprices of men must not 
be suffered too rudely to handle this 
august companion : there must be re- 
serve in its familiarity, and in its kind- 
est intimacies something of the conde- 
scension of a superior. For this pur- 

ose, it is fitting that itself, its services, 
its teachings, should stand apart,—not, 
indeed, from the affections of mankind, 
but from their outward proximity and 
contact. They are but poor students 
of human nature who do not recog- 
nise, in its present weaknesses, the 
abiding necessity of this principle !— 
Religion, in the spirit of its Founder’s 
prayer, is not, indeed, to be “ taken 
out of the world,” but it is to be “ kept 
from the evil ;’ and, as much as = 
be, from that neighbourhood with evil, 
or folly, or even levity, which may re- 
flect upon its majestic solemnities a 
shadow of the transient being that sur- 
rounds them. Hence religion fitly de- 
mands its selected temples, its conse- 
crated grounds, its ministry set apart, 
its peculiar day, its peculiar seasons ; 
and so, in like manner, it naturally 
adopts its own exclusive organs of in- 
struction, repositories of knowledge, 
and channels of intercourse. Dedi- 
cated to a special purpose of holiness, 


* Sermons on Various Subjects; with Three Lectures on the First Chapter of 


the Book of Ruth. By the 
the Diocese of Cashel. 
Vou. XI. 


v. Henry Woodward, A.M., Rector of Fethard, in 
London: James Duncan, Paternoster-row. 
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these are to their contemporary publi- 
cations what the Sabbath is to the 
week, or the temple to the edifices of 
society, of commerce, and of law.— 
Would that the great idea which gives 
them their distinctive existence alw ays 
so governed their management, as to 
exclude the passions of the world no 
less than its topics ; and to make those 
who profess to guard the faith, the 
truest witnesses to the charity, of the 
Gospel! 

These very analogies, however, be- 
tween the literary repositories of reli- 
gion and its other specialties, while they 
justify the exclusiveness of religious 
literature, also suggest that that seclu- 
sion need not be “without occasional 
exceptions. It is well and worthily 
decreed that temples should be sancti- 
fied to the peculiar services of God 
over the land; yet is it not also well 
to remember, “that the universe itself 
is the temple of its Maker—that every 
ground is, in a real sense, consecrated 
by His all-pervading presence—that 
the prayer of faith can penetrate the 
clouds no less surely, when rising from 
the loneliness of an Alpine cottage, 
than when it soars to heaven arrayed 
in all the choral magnificence of York 
or Canterbury—that the preaching on 
“the mount” was not less effective 
than the preaching in the synagogue ? 
Again, in like manner as we appro- 
priate ‘fixed portions of space to the 
peculiar offices of God, so do we at 
his divine command consecrate to his 
special service a definite fraction of 
our time ; and yet is it not fitting to 
remember, that a// duration is sacred, 
as filled with the presence of Him who 
“inhabiteth eternity,’—and that that 
Sabbath must be unbroken and ever- 
lasting which is measured by the im- 
mediate infiuences of God's power, and 
our corres ponding duty to adore ?— 
And it is with the literary arrange- 
ments of religion, as it is with its 
churches and with its Sabbath seasons. 
Here, too, though it have its appro- 
priate localities, its empire is universal 
over all; and it can exercise its power 
of occasional visitation over any. For 
our own part, we freely concede to our 
theological contemporaries the autho- 
rity of permanent superintendents of 
their great de eee ag nN recognise 
(as we have already stated) the pro- 
priety of their canines goryry of 
it, as a general maxim; yet, at the 
very same time, we can never forget 
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how profound is the interest by which 
all are implicated in the fortunes of 
the study they cultivate, “ Magistrum 
unum omnes ‘habemus, et in una schola 
condiscipuli sumus.”* We would wish, 
ever and anon, to claim our participa. 
tion in that interest, if it were only, 80 
to speak, to preserve our right from 
lapse; and while we unaffected! 
waive competition, we would yet wish 
to manifest that our sympathy in the 
progress of religious knowledge is not 
altogether the sympathy of silent, inac. 
tive, and unenlightened observers. 
But apart from these views and pure 
poses, there is much about the volume 
before us which would justify its re. 
ceiving notice even from a merely se. 
cular source. We know no purely re- 
ligious writings of a character more 
suited to universal perusal, and an ap- 
plicability more pe tfect to every class 
of thoughtful readers. It is not that 
the author's doctrinal views are not 
prominent and decided. They cannot 
be mistaken. It is not that they are 
corrupted by that Socinian an Ra- 
tionalist liberality of teaching, which 
suits all readers by flattering the hu- 
man nature which is common to all; 
and offends none, because it affects none. 
The universality, so characteristic of 
our present author, is obtained by no 
saciifice of the peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity : it lies mainly in the manner in 
which Christianity is proposed. Mr. 
Woodward's principal power of im- 
pressiveness consists in constant ap- 
peals to the personal experience of his 
hearers, as bearing out the truth of the 
revealed representation of man’s posi- 
tion on earth,—to the voice of human 
nature, as confirming the voice of Di- 
vine Writ. Now, of such a course of 
arguinent, every man is competent to 
be the hearer and the judge. Every 
member of the audience is summoned 
as a witness in his own case. The 
facts on which the pleadings turn are 
not such as require early and _pro- 
tracted habits of theological medita- 
tion, but such as appeal to the perpe- 
tual consciousness of daily life. Mr. 
Woodward loves to do for divine sci- 
ence what Socrates was said to have 
done for philosophy,—he “brings it 
down from heaven,’—from high and 
remote discussion—“to dwell among 
men.” While every vein of thought 
is deeply, intensely religious, there is 
almost as much of the philosophy « of 
human feelings as of religion itself, in 


* August. in Expos. Evang. Joann. Tract 16, 
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his discourses. If his remedy is from 
God, it is yet intended to operate upon 
man ; and he knows that the wise phy- 
sician must study and consider the 
constitution of the patient no less 
than the preparation of the medi- 
cine. 

Mr. Woodward's theory of human 
nature in relation to religion, (if we 
may venture to express in formal and 
systematic terms the views which the 
necessary restrictions of practical ser- 
mon-writing have permitted only to 
appear in isolated fragments in his 
volume)—begins, like many of even 
the nobler philosophical systems of 
man, in its original adaptation for God. 
It is that impressive persuasion which 
Augustine has expressed in his well- 
known sentence, “ Fecisti nos, ad 
Te; et inquietum est cor nostrum, 
donec requiescat in Te ;"—and St. Ber- 
nard so finely corroborates, “ Per multa 
dispergitur, et hic illueque queerit (cor) 
ubi requiescere possit, et mihil invenit 
quod ei sufficiat donee ad Ipsum (se, 
Deum) redeat!” These great writers 
drew, indeed, from the fountain of re- 
velation for their convictions; but it 
is among the grandest traits in the 


long history of human thought (that 
history so far beyond the paltry story 
of empires!) that inward suspicions of 
this truth As at various ages, to 


have matured into regular doctrines, 
without, as far as we can fairly con- 
clude, any direct announcements of re- 
velation to generate or to direct them. 
We cannot pause here to more than 
notice the strange narrow-mindedness 
of that host of theologians who would 
deny the independent origination of 
these doctrines, through a jealousy for 
the exclusive honor of revelation,— 
that is, who, to exalt the already un- 
questioned importance of the Scrip- 
tures, would rob humanity of a title to 
convictions, which to have possessed 
is among the mightiest of evidences to 
the truth of the Scriptures themselves. 
But, whatever be the origin of these 
convictions of the formation of man 
for communion with a mightier object 
than this world can afford,—and what- 
ever their precise position in the great 
argument for belief—there can be no 
doubt of the enormous value of the 
confirmation which revelation bestows 
upon them; for, from their very na- 
ture, these convictions must in them- 
selves be somewhat vague and indefi- 
nite. The powers that are to engage 
in the communication are, it is proba- 
ble, but very imperfectly developed in 
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the present scene. They, certainly, 
act under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances (of internal and surround- 
ing corruption); and the odject 7 
which they are to be exercised is 
withdrawn behind a veil, which it re- 
quires patience, discipline, and effort 
to penetrate,—that object being (we 
must remember) not merely the Ideal 
of all excellence, but the Ideal of infi- 
nite excellence in a real, individual 
Being. Under these unhappy cir- 
cumstances of our exiled nature, and 
while with all its breathings after home 
it can catch but dim and transitory 
glimpses of the home it seeks, recog- 
nising its object less, perhaps, by posi- 
tive desires for that object itself than 
by discontent with every thing else— 
it is of immense moment that the first 
scriptural introduction of human nature 
on the theatre of existence should be 
prefaced by the mighty declaration, 
that it was formed “ after the image of 
God.” A declaration which, candidly 
interpreted, contains every thing we 
require. No artifice of criticism can 
debase the expression into meaning 
less than that man was framed with 
powers, in their own degree, corres- 
ponding to those of his Framer; pow- 
ers which seem, by a necessary conse- 
quence, to include the possibility—and 
if the possibility, we may fairly affirm 
the propriety—of communion between 
their omnipotent and their dependent 
possessors. Beings of the same mo- 
del, if brought into proximity, must, if 
the mere external means be supplied, 
possess powers of intercommuuication ; 
the same faculties must recognise each 
other through all the spheres of exist- 
ence. The differences of finite and 
infinite natures do not affect this con- 
clusion. It is not asserted that we 
are destined to hold converse with the 
Deity in his infinite and self-existent 
nature ; but with the Deity in those 
parts, or manifestations, of his nature, 
after whose image we are made, and 
with which we are therefore capable of 
commuuion,—exhibitions of Himself, 
which, doubtless, in the world of his 
immediate presence, will perpetually 
enlarge in splendour as our powers 
correspondingly enlarge ; nay, will in- 
crease the energy of these powers by 
the very exertion such coutemplations 
demand, according to that great law of 
nature which shurpens the ear by the 
practice of hearing, quickens the eye 
by the habit of vigilance, strengthens 
the arm by muscular exercise. 

So far for communion with the Deity 
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by the way of contemplation. But how 
does this concern the affections? Ma- 
terially. If it be true that man is ca- 
pable of immediate access to Deity 
through the path of the rational and 
moral faculties, and if a state be sup- 
posed (and is this too much to sup- 
e?) where all obstructions to the 
ree motion of the affections are re- 
moved—that is to say, where that 
which is known to be truly excellent 
will, in proportion to that knowledge, 
be truly admired or loved; a condition 
is evolved which contains in it all the 
elements required by the argument. 
It is not easy to illustrate this divine 
tendency of the affections, and the 
amazing energy of their sympathy 
with excellence, by any example drawn 
from earthly experience ; for the sim- 
ple reason, that all earthly instances of 
excellence are so feeble in calling the 
higher affections out—such shadows of 
goudness, as compared with the Mighty 
Original of all good. However, if we 
must attempt it, perhaps the sudden 
thrill of admiration that shakes the 
heart at the narrative of some extra- 
ordinary act of heroic self-devotion, 
may assist those who have ever felt 
that wonderful emotion to conceive 
what is meant. Suppose such a state 
prolonged indefinitely, and a sublimer 
condition of humanity is scarcely ima- 
ginable. Suppose the act known to 
be performed on our own behalf, and 
admiration, undiminished in strength, is 
individualised into personal gratitude. 
Suppose, once more, that the act so 
a is known to be performed 
om the free impulse of a boundless 
compassion, and accompanied with 
every trait of condescending amiabi- 
lity, a benevolence that asks no re- 
ward but the delight of multiplying 
ore admiration and grati- 
tude are enkindled into Jove. Now, of 
all this the human nature is assuredly 
eapable—capable (to judge from mani- 
fest indications) in degrees far beyond 
our daily experience of its workings. 
But the highest state of which any be- 
ing is capable may fuirly be taken as 
the highest end for which it was made ; 
for the beautiful economy of nature, 
frugal of its precious resources, confers 
no superfluous qualification or coe 
less accomplishment. Man, then, was 
made for the most that man can attain; 
that is, his reason and his conscience 
were made for the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of that Nature of which they are 
“the image,"—and his affections for 
embracing (free of fleshly delays, illu- 





sions, and entanglements,) that Model 
of Perfection which the former, with 
ever-growing accessions of insight into 
its excellencies, are perpetually to offer 
to the worship of the heart. 

How powerfully Christianity, by its 
peculiar revelation of a human divinity, 
confirms and directs such views as these, 
we have now no time to evince. In 
the contemplation of the God of the 
New Testament, such devotional im- 
pulses as we have been describing are 
no longer the difficult exercises of a 
high philosophy, but (as far as our pre. 
sent nature itself will admit) become 
the free inheritance of the humblest 
intellect. When God himself presents 
a human aspect, there can remain no 
further doubt or difficulty with regard 
to the right of humanity to approach 
him, or the possibility of an everlast- 
ing communion of the Creator and his 
creature. The double essence of Him 
who wept in Gethsemane has not 
merely united God with a man: it has 
united God with manhood ; it has con- 
summated the everlasting spousals of 
the human nature with the Divine. 
The whole created universe can now 
show nothing more momentous than a 
man ; for never through all eternity 
can the bond be broken that now links 
the destinies of the humblest peasant 
with the eternal Legislator of heaven. 
Call him the creature of a day, a thing 
of dust, the shivering heir of misery 
and want—and what matters it? he 
wears a nature that is worn on the 
throne of the skies, he is related asa 
brother to the Son of God! 

But though the faculties that capa- 
citate for the intercourse exist, and 
though, upon the principle before sta- 
ted, this may be accepted as constitut- 
ing a primé facie evidence that the in- 
tercourse is intended—there is yet re- 
quired something more to give a pres- 
sing, practical power, to these reason- 
ings. Now this, we contend, is pro- 
vided also. We find it in the dissatis- 
faction which it is decreed by Provi- 
dence should be universally found in 
human enjoyments. The claims of 
the Divine Object ‘are thus fortunately 
based upon the one fact, which (poetry 
and pretence apart) no earnest thinker 
ever seriously denied ; and God ap- 
points unhappiness as his witness and 
apostle upon earth. In this view, all 
sorrow is sublimated into an involun- 
= aspiration ; and if it be true that 
“cheerfulness is a hymn to the Crea- 
tor,” it becomes still more profoundly 
and pathetically true, that sadness is 
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the celebration of his perfections, in 
being the yearning of the whole spirit 
for his presence! And thas, finally, 
the entire man, in all the attitudes of 
his nature, calls aloud to God. His 
hours of strength and peace evince him 
adequate to the converse of heaven— 
his hours of weakness and unrest are 
but the petition that implores it to ar- 
ive! 

Bat we must turn to the author 
whose discourses—profound in their 
simplicity—have occasioned these re- 
marks; not altogether without some 
apprehension, that, as he peruses them 
under the character of an exhibition of 
his own views, he may be led to ejacu- 
late, (as the great Socrates is said to 
have done on reading one of the ela- 
borate dialogues in which his disciple 
introduces him,) “ Ye gods! how many 
things doth this young man feign of 
me!’* We may proceed, in the first 
place, to present the following speci- 
mens of the power of practical elo- 
quence, with which Mr. Woodward 
enforces doctrines akin to those which 
we have attempted to illustrate : 


« There is, in every soul, an inextin- 
guishable thirst for happiness; because 
the soul was formed for God, the source 
and centre of all bliss. This call of the 
spiritual nature after God, is universal 
and unchangeable: nor can it cease, 
even where the soul has wandered wid- 
est from its great Original. Nay, all its 
restlessness, and all its misery, proceed 
from this, that it is still in search of what 
it can never find. It has, in this view, 
been well observed, that the votaries of 
sinful pleasure, pay, in their very vices, a 
blind, unconscious homage to the sove- 
reign good. And though, as the apostle 
speaks, ‘they change the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image,’ made 
like unto whatever their vilest affections 
may shape to themselves, as happiness— 
still, in all this, God is, in some sense, 
ignorantly worshipped. And as the 
moth, by a strange fatuity of instinct, 
hovers round the fatal fame, and eludes 
every effort to preserve it; not because 
it is bent on its own destruction, but be- 
cause it mistakes the midnight glare for 
the dawning splendours of the day :—so 
does the unhappy sinner lie prostrate be- 
fore his idols, and defile himself with im- 
purities ; not because he desires to perish, 
but because he takes each false appear- 
ance for the reality of enjoyment, and is 
seeking through the wide waste of the 
world what alone can be found in God.” 
Serm. xvi. 


* Diog. Laert. The dialogue was the Lysis, 


«“ Well might the psalmist say we are 
‘fearfully and wonderfully made,’ when 
we contain within these gross vehicles of 
flesh a spirit of celestial temper, formed 
in the image of God’s wisdom, his good- 
ness, his eternity—born to a deathless 
life, and imperishable in its essence. 
Lodged, for its trial, during this short 
life, in an earthen vessel, and subjugated 
by the fall to the dominion of the lowest 
animal desires—the soul, while uncon- 
verted to God, is like the banished pro- 
digal, far from his father’s house, chained 
down to an ignominious slavery, groan-~ 
ing in misery and iron, Thus does the 
mind of man, separated from all inter- 
course with its native heaven by sin, 
strive to be at ease, strive to satisfy its 
feverish thirst, and impatient, boundless 
appetite, with the husks on which the 
swine are fed. But, alas! it cannot. It 
reaps shame, and disappointment, and 
bitter remorse. In short, sensuality is 
misery to the soul. It may, indeed, 
steep the senses of an immortal being, 
for a while, in sleep; but it is a short and 
restless sleep, of feverish tossings, and un- 
happy dreams.” Serm. xviii. 


«“ This moral apostacy from God is 
easy to be accounted for. Admiration 
is a passion originally implanted in the 
soul. Like every other appetite, it 
seeks, with restless anxiety, for its con- 
natural food. But it can range only 
within the circle of its own experience, 
and select only amongst those materials 
which are presented to its view. If our 
minds, then, are bounded by this present 
scene, its artificial lustre must intensely 
and powerfully engage them. Nothing 
can give to admiration its right direction 
—nothing can convert it, from a feverish 
distemper, into an ennobling principle of 
the soul—but that which can outshine 
the dazzling lights of time; namely, the 
sober dawn of eternity. Let faith once 
remove the veil, and the soul will recog- 
nise, at a glance, the real purposes for 
which God had formed her with such 
lofty aspirings, and such high ambition. 
Like one who, amidst the lingering dregs 
and faded lamps of some mingled scene 
of mirth and heaviness, draws aside the 
curtain, throws up the window, and lets 
in the pure breath and blessed light of 
nature: so faith opens another system to 
the mind—the morning of an endless day 
begins—and God, the sun of that new 
world, rises in perfect beauty. The soul 
then recoils, with horror, from the ob- 
jects of its former worship. It wonders 
at its past delusions, It asks itself how 
it could have refused this happy and fa- 
miliar intercourse with the King of hea- 
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ven, that it might crouch beneath the 
footstool, or touch the hem of the gar- 
ment, of some perishing mortal. It sees 
that it had been placing idols in the tem- 
ple of the living God. It understands 
the meaning of these words—‘ I, the 
Lord thy God, am a jealous God;’ 
‘and I will not give my glory to ano- 
ther.’ Serm. ii. 


“I remember when, in the days of 
youth, a month appeared to me more 
than years do now; when summer, with 
its bright suns and live-long days, its 
healthful recreations and boyish sports, 
was all that my heart could wish. I re- 
member, nevertheless, that when that 
delightful season arrived at the full blow 
of all its charms, and it was announced 
that the longest day had come—lI felt a 
melancholy, scarcely to be described.— 
All the positive enjoyments of that 
crowning day were lost in the gloomy 
notion, that now nothing could go be- 
yond the present—nay, that every thing 
must fall short of it; that to-morrow 
the best would be over; that the day 
after, and every succeeding day, would 
be shorter and shorter, each one step 
down, towards the cheerless depths of 
winter. Well can I call to mind the 
conclusion which was thus forced upon 
me—that happiness was more in expec- 
tation than in possession, and that the 
shortest day was, in some respects, more 
cheerful than the longest; because at the 
former, however dark itself, the prospect 
brightened,—while at the latter, however 
bright, the prospect darkened. 

* Such is human life! Look ata man 
encircled with every earthly blessing; 
fis goods in peace—his business prosper- 
ing—his children like olive plants round 
about his table—his health and animal 
spirits high—and nothing wanting, of all 
that his heart could wish: is that man’s, 
I say, an enviable state? I do not mean 
as connected with his eternal interests; 
for that can admit no doubt. But is it 
an enviable state as it respects merely 
his worldly happiness? Surely not. His 
cup is full, indeed; but that very fulness, 
in some measure, constitutes its bitter- 
ness. For what is the real position in 
which a man, thus cursed with blessings, 
stands? He has every thing to lose, 
and nothing to gain. Every change 
must be for the worst. All his trea- 
sures are around him: he must part 
with them, one by one; and he has no- 
thing in this world to supply their places. 
Such is man. Cut him off from the con- 
solations of religion, and he is born to 
trouble, as the sparks fly upwards—he is 
the child of misery, and the heir of sor- 
row. Nor is it easy to determine, whe- 
ther at the summit of prosperity, or in 
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the lowest depths of adversity, he is most 
entitled to our pity.” Lect. i. 


That a certain approach to that 

joyous sense of fellowship with God 
which makes the great glory of the 
future world, is not unattainable in 
this,—that the holiness which forms 
the very atmosphere breathed by the 
spirits of bliss, is capable of diffusion 
through our present human hearts, and 
can create a sort of preparatory heaven 
in the breasts it blesses,—that sanctifi- 
cation in this world can thus become 
an infant school for the glorified chil. 
dren of God, a natural progress to a 
higher sphere not generically different 
from itself; is a cheering and elevat. 
ing view of religion, upon which our 
author seems to dwell with peculiar 
pleasure ; and, indeed, without which, 
we believe, Christianity can scarcely 
be exhibited in its genuine beauty, 
It is a doctrine which may be per- 
»lexed by mysticism, and exaggerated 
by enthusiasm ; but where will the 
fundamentals themselves of Christian. 
ity be, if we are to sacrifice truth to its 
abuses ? 


** Thus, every soul which is born again 
enters into the kingdom of heaven. To 
visit that new region, implies not that 
we traverse seas, or pass over tracts of 
mountains, such as fix the bounds of 
earthly territories: no,—such is the na- 
ture of the spiritual world that the soul 
can, in the secret depths of its own tran- 
quillity, sometimes in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, undergo a transition 
far wider than that of him who circum- 
navigates the globe. It can cross the 
line of demarcation between the two 
great hemispheres into which the uni- 
verse is divided. It can pass from dark- 
ness into light—I do not speak of mate- 
rial light and darkness; these are but 
fleeting images of their invisible coun- 
terparts—but I mean light inextinguish- 
able, celestial, and eternal ; and darkness, 
in comparison of which darkness that may 
be felt in this world is clear as the meri- 
dian day. The kingdom of heaven, then, 
in this, and kindred passages, signifies, 
not a future, but a present life to God: 
if, perhaps, it may not be the juster view, 
that between these two states no line of 
intervention passes; that the kingdoms 
are one; that grace is glory in its dawn; 
that the church below, and the church 
above, are parts of the same communion 
of saints; and that the soul which turns 
to God, commences thereby its everlast- 
ing course, and enters into the vestibule 
of the palace of eternity.” Serm. xvi. 


What this passage exhibits for the 
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»itual heaven, the following, from 
the same discourse,. accomplishes for 
the material. It is a very noble con- 
ception, and not less important than 
noble : 

« Such is the vagueness, and the want 
of definite impression, with which the 
things of another world are often view- 
ed, that, because our entrance into it is 
future, the object itself is, in some con- 
fused way, contemplated as future also. 
And thus the solemn and awakening im- 
ression does not reach the mind, that all 
around these prison walls of flesh the 
bright sun of eternity is shining, and its 
glorious prospects are outspread: so that 
if the finer materialism of celestial sub- 
stances could act upon our gross organs, 
we should have a sensible apprehension 
of what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. But faith can, in some 
measure, penetrate the veil. Let faith, 
then, realise to us this truth, that while 
we are here assembled—that while I am 
now addressing you—those high and 
glorious objects which the Scripture re- 
veals are in actual existence, life, and 
motion; that now the Lord God omni- 
potent is reigning, and heaven is full of 
the majesty of his glory; that now Christ 
is standing at his right hand, and plead- 
ing the sacrifice of his own blood for sin- 
ners; that now ‘all angels cry aloud, 
the heavens, and all the powers therein ;’ 
that now ‘cherubim and seraphim conti- 
nually do cry, Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Sabaoth. In these delightful 
services, how many of those once dear 
to us in the flesh are now uniting ! 
How many of those wko, not long since, 
occupied the places in which you are now 
sitting! And, just in passing, 1 cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of testifying, 
how often I have known this thought to 
cheer the mourning heart. I mean sim- 
ply the sense brought vividly, and with 
waking certainty, to the mind, that de- 
parted friends are now living, though 
above, and in brighter day; so that, 
whenever we ascend in prayer to the 
mercy-seat on high, we visit in spirit 
the blessed scenes in which they dwell, 
and behold through the glass of faith the 
same God, whom it is their high privilege 
to see with naked eye and face to face.” 
Serm. xvi.* 


The force of the following passage 
consists in that union of simplicity 
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and novelty, which makes the perfec- 
tion of a thought. It is not unlike 
the admirable view of the old: attic 
sages : 

“ Our bodies, with all those earthly 
interests we pursue, are not properly our- 
selves. A man may labour to make a 
fortune, and work for what is called his 
advancement in life, as if heaven and 
earth depended on it; and yet, (such is 
the deep delusion of a worldly mind) be 
totally regardless of himself. The im- 
mortal spirit is the man. We shall lay 
down these bodies in death; we shall 
change them, (nay, it is well known that 
we have, by insensible attrition, already 
changed them,) as the clothes we wear— 
and yet continue as much ourselves as 
ever. Our souls are not, then, merely a 
part of ourselves; nor are they, as some 
seem to imagine, expectants, who, like 
heirs, wait for our decease, that they 
may come forward, and take out place, 
and represent us in eternity. No; our 
souls are ourselves. Consequently, the 
men who are not mainly anxious for the 
welfare of their souls exhibit, to the eye 
of awakened reason, and to the view of 
Heaven, a form of insanity, wild and 
eccentric, beyond all possibility of de- 
scription. What would you think of 
one who laid out all he had in dressing 
up some senseless log in gold and silver 
and gay apparel, while he denied his own 
body the common decencies and necessa- 
ries of life? Surely you would, at once, 
pronounce him mad. But what is all 
this but the soberest discourse of reason; 
when compared with the fatuity of him 
who spends every faculty and power in 
making provision, not for himself, but for 
that earthly tabernacle, which he may be 
called upon to leave this night? Who is 
a slave to that mortal body which he has 
mistaken for himself, while for his own, 
his real self, he has no consideration, no 
concern, no pity? Serm. vii. 


The same, or much the same truth, 
is ingeniously illustrated in a progres- 
sive sketch of human folly : 

‘* But the masterpiece of this perver- 
sion is this—not only that man sets his 
heart on the world, when he is about: to 
leave it, but that the last passion which 
seizes the human soul is the love of the 
world, in the shape and for the sake of 
the very thing which has now peculiarly 
lost its use. The fact is, that three rul- 
ing passions reign successively in the 


* The reader may join with this an animated passage in Bishop Beveridge’s ser- 


mon on Matt. xxii. 37. 


He compares such a display to the miraculous opening of 


the eyes of Elisha’s servant in 2 Kings vi. 17; when he who could behold nothing 
before but the “hosts of the Syrians,” is suddenly appalled with the unearthly glare 
of “ horses and chariots of fire,” encompassing the prophet of God. 
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child of earth, and fill up the history of 
his life below—the love of pleasure, the 
love of power, and the love of riches. 
Sensuality, ambition, and avarice, form 
the grand outline of man’s apostacy from 
God. Now, if this order, or rather dis- 
order, were reversed— if riches were first 
sought with all the energies of the soul, 
nature would thus make provision for a 
fund to feed the appetite for pleasure, 
and gratify the lust of power. But na- 
ture fallen from God is but blind fatuity ; 
and all the machinery of man is out of 
course, unless it tend to Him. And thus 
the soul, by a just judgment, gropes ina 
vain shadow, is cheated by false appetites, 
and grasps at nothings—sets a value on 
means, when no value for the end is felt 
—and, in a word, serves and worships 
mammon, precisely in proportion as the 
mind has lost its relish for the only things 
which money can purchase or wealth pro- 
cure.” Serm. i. 


Mr. Woodward closes his volume 
with “ Three Lectures on Ruth,” 
which, as he states them to be spe- 
cimens exhibited for trial to the public, 
we trust the public approbation will 
induce him to continue. Assaredly, 
with a writer of native growth so at- 
Cure. gifted, we ought to have no 
need of importing, as of late years, 
this kind of scriptural contemplation 
from our continental neighbours. With 
the opening passage of these lectures, 
we are unwillingly obliged to close our 
extracts : 


« Amongst the various excellencies of 
the Scripture, it is not the least that it 
alone can remove the veil which shuts 
out from our view the history and occur- 
rences of a remote antiquity. Led by 
the hand of that unerring guide, we can 
penetrate into those deep recesses of the 
past, to which no merely human records 
can direct out footsteps ;—and there we 
can contemplate life, with all its living 
interests and character, in its most inti- 
mate shades and colours, fresh, as in the 
scenes and objects which form the pre- 
sent world around us. Nor is this magic 
power, by which the pen of inspiration 
can summon back the past, exercised 
merely for our recreation and delight. 
It is by converse with things which have 
been that we learn to anticipate things to 
come. It is from the experiences of the 
past that the mind is furnished with the 
materials, out of which alone it can form 
the shapes, and mould.the combinations, 
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of what it pictures to itself, or hopes for, 
as future happiness. 


«“ Such is the correspondence between 
what has been, and what is to be, that 
we feel an instinctive tendency, whenever 
we travel back in thought, to relieve the 
painful sense that all is gone, by sendin 
forward our intellectual spies into the 
land of future promise. This inclination 
serves as a kind of pendulum, or balance, 
to the soul. And it is wisely and mer. 
cifully given. For without it, who could 
bear the pangs of memory? Who could 
endure to see those visions of our early 
youth—of what was then our home—of 
the animated, beloved, and happy circle, 
which once were gathered there; who 
could look on these bright forms, which 
re-appear for a moment, and then vanish ; 
who could bear the whisper of that voice 
which tells us, that these are but sha. 
dows, and can no more be grasped ;— 
who, I say, could endure such retros. 
pects, were it not that the sinking soul 
is propped, revived, and cheered, by the 
ever-blessed hope, that all that is pure, 
and lovely, and in harmony with God's 
nature, here, will rise again to our trans- 
ported view, and shine amidst the glories 
of ‘new heavens and a new earth? — 
Thus it is that the soul, that bird of pa- 
radise, when it stretches out one wing 
into the past, stretches out another wing 
into the future; and then rises, on its 
pinions, into the anticipation of that eter- 
nity, where there is no past, nor future;* 
where all is one present fulness of joy— 
one now of blessedness; where all is 
stamped with the image of the great I 
AM, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.” Lect. i. 


We shall look forward with unaffec- 
ted interest to the proposed continua- 
tion of these lectures. There is a 
truth and vividness in the author's 
protraitures of character that seem pe- 
culiarly to qualify him for this provinee 
of sacred literature. His acute per- 
ception of the diversities of human 
nature, and his graceful mastery of 
language in conveying them from his 
own mind, with all their shades and 
outlines unaltered, to the page, some- 
what resemble (if we may draw a pa- 
rallel from a sister art,) the exquisite 
compositions of the Roman masters of 

ainting from the same divine source. 
His is not the rich and pregnant, 
though quaint, profusion of Hall, 
where every sentence is highly co- 


* This beautiful image may remind the reader of Wordsworth’s fine lines— 


Past and future are the wings 
On whose support, harmoniously conjoined, 


Moves the great spirit of human knowledge. 
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loured with metaphor, and pointed 
with epigramt—yet where the intellect 
ia, after all, perhaps, at least, as much 
busied as the heart:—it is an easy, 
reposing, affectionate flow of contem- 
plation,—less dazzling, but more at- 


a 
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tractive in its graces, nt paaatiyy 


more permanent in their influence. — 
The one might represent the Titian ; 
the other would come nearer to the 
Raphael, of the art of Scripture de- 
sign. 


THE ORPHANS OF DUNASKER. 


By the Author of “ yy O’Gara,” “ Confessions of Honor Delany,” 
* Trish Priests and English Landlords,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AN INVESTIGATION IN WHICH STRANGE THINGS COME TO LIGHT. 


Aw account of the outrage committed 
by the Orangemen on the peaceable 
and unoffending Roman Catholics of 
Dunasker was transmitted by express 
to the agitating newspapers early on 
the following morning, together with a 
rivate letter from the parish priest to 
theCastle, detailing rather too minutely 
some of the lamentable results. For 
the sake of the reverend gentleman’s 
veracity, we must suppose that he gave 
too implicit credit to such flying re- 
rts as those circulated by Peggy 
‘Clusker or Nancy Dollaway ; and 
wrote, on the spur of the moment, 
without inquiring if there was the sha- 
dow of truth for one-tenth of his state- 
ments. Such as “deluge of blood,”— 
“indiscriminate slaughter, without re- 
to sex or age,”—* incarnadined 

ints of bayonets,”—“ windows pour- 
ing out volley after volley on shrieking 
females,” &c. Now, there was shriek- 
ing, or rather yelling, in abundance ; 
but as for the rest, they were nothing 
more or less than figures of speech, 
used with more than poetical license. 
Bryan Garaway was the only material 
sufferer, as the surgeon's lancet caused 
more blood to flow from his arm, some 
hours afterwards, than had deluged the 
streets during the whole of the battle. 
No doubt, there was a very good will 
manifested, on one side, to make the 
affair as serious as possible ; nor can 
it be denied that, on the part of the 
Orangemen, so much of a bad spirit 
was roused as inclined some of them, 
at least, to return evil for evil, and 
that with interest. But the courage 
and humanity of Edwin Goulding— 
for, goose as he was, he possessed 
both these qualities—kept them within 
bounds ; and thev displayed a forbear- 
ance, for which they got less credit 
than they deserved. To the priests 
and the leading agitators, who were in 


oe with the Castle, it ap- 
peared to be the effect of cowardice— 
that is, they said so; and the people 
believed them. They were also ready 
to believe, on the same authority, what 
they knew to be a lie—that the Orange 
men were the aggressors, and that a 
regular plan for murdering the Roman 
Catholics was organised by Mr. So- 
merville and Edwin Goulding, which 
their own courage and physical force 
had counteracted. During the whole 
of the night, a committee sat to pre- 
pare witnesses for the coming investi- 
gation ; and the hopes of the party 
ran high as to the event. It was 
pretty certain that the magistrates 
dare not do their duty. They had at- 
tempted it on other occasions, and re- 
ceived tolerably broad hints that they 
had overstepped their bounds,—that 
they were, in future, to consider them- 
selves as mere puppets in the hands of 
the priests, who were to manage their 
motions as it pleased them. There- 
fore, if the people were only true to 
themselves,—would swear hard, and 
clamour sufficiently loud, there could 
be no doubt that their enemies would 
be silenced, and the law be all on their 
side. Scouts were busy all the night, 
going from cabin to cabin, inspiriting 
the cowardly, convincing the cautious, 
and satisfying the scruples of some 
obstinate consciences. The effect of 
these judicious measures was excellent. 
The people were not only relieved 
from the fear of a ceremonious visit 
from justice, but they fully expected 
that their very worst passions would 
be gratified. They, accordingly, ar- 
ranged every matter to their full satis- 
faction, and made no secret of their 
intentions. Nothing short of hanging 
was to be the fate of Mr. Somerville, 
for shooting Garaway ; the police, one 
and all, were doomed to a like exit 
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from the world, for standing to be 
shot at ; Mrs. Smith was to be trans- 
ported, for harbouring murderers ; Miss 
Vaughan, ditto, for aiding and abet- 
ting ; Edwin Goulding was to be ei- 
ther hung or transported—it was. not 
quite decided which—for making a 
speech ; and Colonel Asker to be 
treated according to his enactment of 
Punch in the Puppet-show, about to 
be exhibited. 

Any thing will be believed in Ire- 
land; and the more marvellons and 
unlikely, the more credit will be at- 
tached to it. The lower orders of 
Protestants, therefore, who had seen 
strange things in their days, almost 
sufficient to excuse their credulity at 
this time, were prepared to expect 
that all these threats would be fulfilled 
to the very letter ; and that they were 
really and truly delivered into the 
hands of their avowed enemies, to be 
dealt with as they thought proper. 

Among those who entertained the 
most melancholy anticipations was 
Antony. Pope. His religion, which, 
though mingled with some supersti- 
tion, was yet of the sterling kind, had 
heretofore given considerable strength 
to a naturally weak mind, and afforded 
comfort and support in many trials 
bearing upon his own individual feel- 
ings, seemed suddenly to be burried 
under the weight of misfortunes which 
had fallen upon others. His small 
portion of sense or understanding, or 
something like it, when deprived of 
this powerful auxiliary, gave way at 
once. He believed all the extrava- 
gancies that ignorance or malice could 
invent, or fear conjure up ; and spent 
some hours of the morning going from 
house to house, adding to his stock of 
horrors, and contributing his full share 
to the general consternation. In his 
erambulation, he, at length, reached 
Irs. Smith’s door, and made his wa 
to the kitchen, where he found the 
Girra Caille and her aunt, sitting over 
the fire, and in deep consultation. 

Peggy was evidently annoyed at this 
interruption. . She had been disturbed 
at midnight, by an order from the 
riest, to attend him on the instant at 
bis house,—to which she was recom- 
mended to go by a circuitous route, 
lest any curious eye in the village 
might be awake, to watch the motions 
of those whose business is always best 
transacted in the dark. She was fa- 
vored with a very long and private 
audience, the purport of which never 
transpired ; but it was supposed to 
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have some reference to her niece, ag 
immediately on taking leave of her 
astor, instead of returning to her own 
ouse, she puid ‘a very early visit at 
Mrs. Smith’s, where she remained some 
hours. 

Antony was too much occupied with 
his own thoughts to perceive the cloud 
on Peggy's countenance, or to take of. 
fence at the ungracious manner with 
which she answered his first enquiries, 
He still continued questioning, and 
cross-questioning, until he received 
all the information he required. Mrs, 
Smith, he was told, was as bad as bad 
could be: the doctor sat up with her 
until six o’clock, when he left her un. 
der the care of Mrs. Jennings, Miss 
Cartwright’s maid, hoping she might 
get some sleep; that nobody must 
venture to go near the room, or make 
the least noise, until Mrs. Jennings 
rung the bell, and it had not rung since, 

“We must be as quite as two cats,” 
concluded Peggy ; “and if any body 
is found here when the doctor comes, 
barring our two selves, it will be as 
much as our life is worth.” 

Antony drew a stool to the fire, be- 
tween the aunt and niece, and looking 
sadly at the latter, said, “ Ah! Ansty! 
Ansty ! yesterday was the sore day for 
you. You never can recover your loss, 
if you lived to grow as grey as the 
rocks at Lisforgany.” 

“ Any how,” said her aunt quickly, 
“it’s happy for her that she knows no- 
thing about it. She can’t be called to 
swear to what she couldn’t see. There's 
plenty of the neighbours to clear her of 
not being in the place at all.” 

“Ay,” he caged in the same me- 
lancholy tone, “ it’s well for any of us 
to be out of harm’s way. But that 
poor, dear woman, within there—she 
that never offended the worm in her 
path—-she that, if a hand could be 
wore out with giving, would have wore 
out her's long ago ; to think of her, in 
her failing hour, to come to an untimely 
end, because only the world wants to 
turn topsy-turvy, and to try chances if 
good cun come out of the most out-of- 
the-way wickedness.” 

The Girra Caille turned away her 
face, and Peggy was affected to tears. 

“ True, true, true for you, Mr. Pope,” 
she cried, striking her breast, as she 
rocked herself on her seat—* the world 
is no more a world, nor I am a king's 
son, with all the venom and wilfulness 
has got into the people’s minds. Oh! 
if you only knew,” She was going 
too far, and recovered herself on the 
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instant. Continuing her speech in a 
canting, hypocritical tone,—“ If you 
only knew, Mr. Pope, what tossication 
there is in it, you wouldn’t be sorry for 
any body leaving it—not, if she was 
your own mother ; and, whatever hap- 
ns, it will be a consillation to myself 
to think, that the good gentlewoman, 
maybe, would rather go nor stay, and 
be fretted, and harrished, and badgered 
out of her life, like myself, and every 
other poor body, that is lonely and 
ne 
ciighe might,” Antony replied, in the 
simplicity of his heart, “ only, Peggy, 
life his sweet ; and, whatever is the 
reason of it, few likes to part with it— 
above all, in an unnatural way. Then, 
look at more of it, if it’s brought home 
to her, others must pay the same for- 
feit, There is that beautiful young 
man, Master William,—he that was 
reared among us, as if he was one of 
our own, and never passed the poorest 
by without a cheerful look or a plea- 
sant word: how do you think we will 
ever be able to look straight in his pa- 
rents’ face, if any accidence of that kind 
was to come across him ?” 

Ansty groaned audibly, and the old 
woman was unable to answer for some 
seconds. At last, after one or two 
coughs, she resumed her canting 
whine. 

“Troth, I'd pity the very ground 
they walked on ; and it would have a 
right to be pitied. Still, what would 
they do with their sense, if, after a 
while, they wouldn’t come round to be 
comforted ? They’d know he was out 
of harm’s way. And what a comfort 
would it be to them to think that he 
couldn't make a fool of himself, as they 
say he is willing to do, by making a 
watch with Miss Vaughan !” 

“Och! och! och!” cried Antony, 
wringing his hands ; “and there is she 
too, with nothing to be laid to her 
charge, only that they must have some- 
thing to tyrannize ; and she is an or- 
phant, without one to stand up for 
her, or take her part when she is 
wronged,” 

“Antony, dear! stop, if you don’t 
want me to go mad, or lose my senses,” 
cried Peggy, giving way to her natural 
feelings, which she had been trying to 
keep down since his entrance. “ Look 
at these fingers ; I'd tear out the eyes 
of the whole pack with them, if they 
dar'd lay one of their. dirty hands on 
her. But you are wrong entirely. The 
sorrah bit of damage will come to a 
mother’s child of them. Sure, won't 
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they have the same fair play that is 
shewed to others? I was saying that 
to Ansty when you came in. The 
lord lieutenant, says I, will let them. 
off. Nobody thinks any thing of a 
little foolishness now-a-days. idn’t 
he that headed the boys at Killawley, 
where the viewer was brained, get his 
pardon? Didn’t they that burned 
Billy Foley’s house get their pardon ? 
Don’t every body get pardon without 
saying as much as ‘thank ye?’. And 
you'll see, take 7 word for it, that 
nobody will be a hair the lighter for 
the trifle of a scrimmage last night.” 

“Ah! no, Peggy. We can’t hope 
for that. If we went your way, or if 
we had friends to back us, then you 
might talk of fair play. As it is, all's 
over with us. Ten men are ready to 
swear—God help their poor souls! 
and God help their absolutioners—that 
they seen Master William, through the 
windy, level his fowling-piece; and 
twenty more will witness to Robert 
Kincaid holding Bryan for a mark, till 
he was shot. Now, Peggy, the minute 
that evidence goes before a judge and 
jury, they will both swing as round as 
a bull, if the priests don’t take up their 
cause ; and will they do that, ‘I ask 

you 2” 

“ What time of the day is it ?” en- 
quired Ansty, suddenly rising from her 
seat, and looking, as he thought, fiercely 
at him. “Is it nine by the big clock 
at the castle, do you think ?” 

“ The dear bless you, girl!” said the 
cobbler, surprised for an instant out of 
his sympathy with his friends. “ What's 
the matter with you, that you stare at 
me, as if I had a sun-dial in my face ? 
Sit down, and I will resolve your ques- 
tion without any need of glowering in 
that way. It struck ten by four clocks 
as I passed down the street ; so I sup- 
pose the castle isn’t far behind.” 

“Then,” she said, turning to her 
aunt, “I’m an hour beyant my time ; 
and isn’t it fearful to look at what’s afore 
me ?” 

Something like a ray of light darted 
across Antony’s bewildered mind. He 
fixed his eyes intently and sternly upon 
the Girra Caille. 

“So I was mistaken in you,” he said. 
“ | judged you to be an innocent, with- 
out wit or contrivance, and now I see 
you are a plotter, and a conniver, and 
can count sin by the hands of the clock. 
Girl, girl! is there no gratitude in your 
nature, or no fear of God before your 
eyes! Dark as you are in the ways 
of religion, and foolish as you are in 
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your ignorance, sure you know this 
much, that there is Oné above who 
watches every step you take, and notes 
down every rising of your mind in his 
book. His eye, you know well, . is 
fixed upon you this very minute, and 
marks you out for a sinner, headstrong 
to your own destruction, if you follow 
the evil lodged in your deceitful heart, 
or listen to the temptations that falsity 
would put in your way. Banish it, 
Ansty ; banish the thought of sin. 
Give it no harbour, for though it flatters 
you to your face, it is mixing slow 
poison for you all the time.” 

“T don’t want to have call to it,” she 
said, earnestly ; “you may b’lieve that 
of me, Mr. Pope. Nor I don’t want 
to do what’s wrong. I’m only not 
clear what's right, God help me!” 

“I wish I could say that much for 
myself,” muttered her aunt, “only it 
won't do. I know what’s right ; and 
I am necessitated to put it from me. 
My only comfort is, that others have 
taken the sin off my shoulders, and put 
their own under it.’ 

“Ansty,” said Pope, “if you are 
honest in your meaning, you can’t go 
astray. The truth, whatever it is, or 
howsomever it may go contrary to 
And now, 


your mind, is what’s right. 
in the view of Him who is here and 
every where present, 1 command you 
to tell the truth.” 

“ Well,”. she said, wiping her fore- 
head with her apron, “come what will, 
I won't belie myself before God or 


man. This is the truth—it was my 
brother fired the gun, only he aimed at 
another man, and not at Bryan.” 

“It’s out now,” said Peggy; “and 
since you said so much, you had best 
finish your story out of the face, and 
do justness and fairness by all.” 


“ He made bleeve to me,” continued 
Ansty, her agitation increasing as she 
spoke, “that he would fain shun Bryan, 
who wanted him to drink ; and made 
me let him hide himself in the scullery 
towards the fall of the evening. When 
the fight began, he came and stood by 
the dresser, where he could see all, and 
nobody see him. It was then I first 
noticed the gun under his coat, but he 
swore he would have my life, if 1 made 
a noise or shewed myself. I was 
afeared to speak after Master William 
went into the parlour, only I kep my 
eye on him, knowing of old that he was 
quick and treacherous. He never 
made a move for ever so long, till, just 


as Robert Kinkaid darkened the light, 
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when he levelled his piece on a sod. 
dent, and only I dashed it a one 
while his finger was on the trigger, 
the ball that smashed the other's arm 
would have gone right throu 
Robert’s head . oh pase 

Here she was obliged to 
the quick palpitation of he hasta 
came almost suffocating ; and tho 
after a few minutes, she resumed the 
thread of her story, yet her agitation 
increased to such a degree, that it 
would have been unintelligible to her 
auditors, had not Peggy been fully 
informed of all the circumstances jn 
her midnight conference with the 
= The substance of it was this, 

urkindy, on discharging his gun, fled 
from the house by the back door, fol. 
lowed by Ansty, without exactly know. 
ing what she was doing. They took 
refuge in an out-house, belonging to 
one of the principal rioters, where they 
soon received intelligence of Garaway’s 
misfortune, and the general belief thet 
he was shot by Mr. Somerville. Dur 
kindy, whose presence of mind never 
failed on an emergency, instantly pro. 
duced some relics, which he always 
carried about him sewed up in a mag, 
and endeavoured to extort an 
from his ‘half-crazed sister, that she 
would never, except in confession toa 
priest, divulge the truth; but would 
allow the law to take its course, what- 
ever that might be, with the individual 
suspected. Ansty had always some 
notions of right and wrong floating in 
her brain. How they got there it is 
impossible to guess; but there they 
were, and latterly, by the instructions 
of her mistress, aided by Miss Cart 
wright’s lessons at the Sunday school, 
they were beginning to assume some 
thing like a shape, and had already 
had a perceptible influence upon her 
conduct. Therefore, though alarmed 
to a pitch that almost deprived her of 
the power of thought, she firmly re- 
sisted the violence offered to her con- 
science. Coaxing, bullying, together 
with some rough shakes and pushes, 
and even one or two grasps round the 
throat, by way of strengthening his ar- 
gument, failed to move her, till, in the 
end, he was obliged to be satisfied with 
a middle course, to which she agreed, 
on the suggestion of the woman of the 
house, that for twelve hours she would 
preserve strict silence, to afford bim 
time to elude the pursuit of the officers 
of justice. 

When Antony was made sensible of 
the whole transaction, by thé Help of 
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M‘Clusker’s explanation, he took 
pal Caille kindly by the hand. 

« You passed your tria well, Ansty,” 
he said. “And keep up your heart, 

d girl. What's before you won't 

ightier.” 

emit will,” she cried bitterly. “It 
willbe the weightiest of all. My mind 
has got a misgiving, that maybe un- 
naturalness to one’s own is a worse sin 
nor screening their misfortune. And 
isn’t he my brother? And an’t our- 
selves two, all that the one mother left 
after her? And will it be put on me 
to expose him to the world? And 
will I lie under his curse, and the curse 
of them that can persecute me after I 
am down low in the ground ?” 

All Peggy’s better feelings—her na- 
tive love of truth and justice, of which 
she had some share—her gratitude to 
her benefactors, and that was neither 
deficient in quantity or _ took 
flight on hearing Ansty’s lamentation. 
She forgot the presence of Antony, 
and the delicate nature of her embassy, 
and everything but the awful situation 
of her niece, together with the danger 
that might accrue to herself for failing 
in the task imposed upon her. 

“Why didn’t you think of that 
afore ?” she said, while her eyes seemed 
ready to start from their sockets with 
terror. “Didn’t I tell you his own 
words? didn’t I. incense you that if 
there was sin in it, stronger shoulders 
nor yours was ready to put themselves 
under it, and take it clear away from 
you? Did’nt I forwarn you of the 
curse that would stick to you always, 
and for ever. But it isn’t too late yet, 
no enemy knows it, only this man, who 
was ever a friend to you, and to the un- 
fortunate of all sorts. He wont be- 
tray you. Demand it from him on 
ra knees, and mine wont be slow to 

p you.” 

he was instantly in the humblest at- 
titude of supplication before Antony, 
who regarded her with a look of 
mingled pity and displeasure. 

“lt was a shameful arrand that 
brought you here, old woman,” he said. 
“ Was there none but one of your grey 
hairs to fetch and carry curses; and 
taught the simple and weak-minded to 
sin against God? Stand up; for it’s 
useless to try and bend my head to 
your bad meaning. No; since you are 
on your knees, don’t rise, till you send 
up_a prayer for yourself, that the 
thought of your heart may be forgiven 
you ; and, you Ansty, I pity you; for, 
it is a hard lot that fell into your lap. 
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But, shut your ears from the tempta- 
tion of flying froma trial into sin. One 
is of God’s sending, and it will end 
well. The other is of the enemy’s 
doing, and what can come of it? 
Look me straight in the face, girl, and 
answer me. Is laying the track of 
blood at the door of the innocent, sin ? 
Is —— to wipe it away, when 
you ean, sin ?” 

“ It is,” she answered, slowly and de- 
liberately, “and I'll be led by what 
them that fears God puts before me.” 

In less than half an hour afterwards, 
Ansty and Pope were on their way to 
the Castle ; and Peggy, in no very en- 
viable state of mind, Se privately to 
her own house, where a scout was wait- 
ing to learn the result of her embassy 
to the Girra Caille. 

The investigation by the magistrates 
fully established Mr. Somerville’s inno- 
cence. Ansty’s evidence, which was 
not attempted to be contradicted by the 
opposite party, was conclusive on that 
head. Her aunt's indiscretion quickly 
reached the ears of the individual by 
whom the conspiracy was managed ; 
and as the hazard was too great to sub- 
mit her to the ordeal of Mr. De Lacy’s 
cross-examination, the witnesses, who 
had been well-drilled for his convic- 
tion, were, either quietly withdrawn, or, 
if called up for examination, had orders 
to swear, that they never meant to ac- 
cuse the young gentleman, who, all the 
world knew, was as innocent as the 
child unborn. The whole plan was so 
completely disarrayed by this sudden 
change of this leading manceuvre, that 
the remainder was nothing but one se- 
ries of bungles, on the part of the agi- 
tators, when they attempted to prove 
their multifarious charges against the 
Orangemen. Some of the witnesses 
became so confused on seeing the hard- 
est swearers laid aside, that they mis- 
took the signals, by which they were 
to be guided in their answers, and said 
“no,” when the signal meant “ yes,” and 
vice versa, till at length, to use their 
own expression, “they were fairly bo- 
thered, and tould more truth nor ever 
they thought was in them.” 

he truth appears to be as follows : 
During the day, a large body of men 
from Dunaskes, and other places, had 
secretly assembled in a rocky glen, 
skirting oo of the road, leading to 
Cloonmillan, in order to intercept the 
Orangemen on their return; while 
another, and smaller party, under the 
command of Garaway and Durkindy, 
hovered about the village to cut off any 
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stragglers who might escape the guns 
of the first assailants. Edwin Gould- 
ing’s change of route prevented the 
first act of the tragedy ; and when the 
Orangemen were seen returning un- 
harmed, the Dunasker conspirators 
were inclined to disperse ee and 
defer the.remainder to a more favour- 
able opportunity. But Durkindy ve- 
hemently opposed this cowardly pro- 

sal. He despatched, at once, a 
quick-footed messenger across the hills, 
to bring upthe ambush ; and promised 
his party, that if they would but keep 
up a skirmish, till the arrival of the 
others, who were well prepared for 
battle, they would, in the end, have 
more complete vengeance, than if the 
first plan had taken effect ; and it is 
probable that but for Colonel Asker's 
prompt measures, such would have 
theevent. The mob had been scarcely 
dispersed, when the reinforcement ap- 

eared at a short distance from the vil- 
os hurrying rapidly on ; but being 
informed by some of the fugitives that 
the whole town was filled with troopers 
from Ballyrahan, they made a sudden 
halt, and, as suddenly ran off in vari- 
ous directions. 

The consequences of the whole af- 
fair were not so terrible as might be 


CHAP. 


A GREAT DEAL OF SCANDAL 


We shall be greatly disappointed if 
ovr readers do not participate in the 
curiosity ‘so strongly excited in Dun- 
asker, on the subject of Miss Vaughan’s 
visit to Mrs. Smith, and that, at so very 
unusual an hour for a ceremonious call. 
Her own explanation was far from sa- 
tisfactory to Miss Goulding and her 
coterie, who, one and all, pronounced 
it too ridiculous to. be credited. She 
said that she had received a note from 
Mrs. Smith, early in the day, request- 
ing the favour of an interview that 
evening or the next, at her own house, 
and intimating a hope that the nature 
of the communication which she wished 
to make, would be sufficient apology 
for the liberty taken by a stranger.— 
Mary confessed that she was too curi- 
ous to discover what this communica- 
tion could be, coming also from a per- 
son so shrouded in mystery, as her cor- 
respondent, to delay answering her 
summons, on the earliest. appointment, 
and accordingly waited upon her im- 
mediately after the tea-hour, at Plant- 
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expected. One or two of the most ac. 
tive insurgents were committed to jail; 
and at the ensuing assizes acquitted oh 
Valentine Durkindy retired to the pti- 
vacy of his bog-farm, which was never 
disturbed by a visit from his friends or 
foes at Dunasker.. Robert Kinkaid 
was dismissed from the police. Edwin 
Goulding had the honor of being 
mentioned in both houses of the impe- 
rial parliament. Mr. De Lacy re. 
signed his commission of the peace, 
the post before that which intimated Ms 
removal from the bench of magistrates, 
and Colonel Asker received sundry 
broad-sealed packets, the contents of 
which were: never divulged. 

We think it right to contradict 
a report, pete generally circulated, 
that Bryan Garaway was knighted 
by the Lord Lieutenant for his 
services in the Dunasker affair, 
He was not. His wife is still ad. 
dressed as plain Mrs. Garaway. Nei. 
ther was he put on the pension-list, as 
some fondly expected. Unlike most 
patriots of the present day, he made 
nothing by the trade ; and was obliged, 
ever after, to blow his bellows, for 3 
livelihood, like the most low-souled of 
the fraternity, 


Xv. 
WITH VERY LITTLE TRUTH; 


ville. 


She was graciously, even kindly 
received ; so far as the most distress. 
ing agitation would permit Mrs. Smith 


to do the honours of her house. She 
made mony hurried apologies as if to 
gain time for recollecting herself ; and 
more than a quarter of an_ hour 
elapsed before she could sufficiently 
compose herself, as to speak two sen- 
tences in connection. She, at length, 
entered on.a kind of preordium to her 
explanation, by alluding to her retired 
habits, and hér ignorance of the names 
of many of the inhabitants of Dunasker, 
when the riot commenced. From the 
first, her alarm was very great; and it 
increased, in proportion to the confu- 
sion in the street; till, on the abrupt 
entrance of ‘Mr. Somerville, she fell 
senseless on the sofa, and did not re 
cover till long after Colonel Asker had 
restored quiet to the village. This was 
all she had to tell; and it was t 
feared that nothing more ever, 

told, as, for some days, the 

had scarcely a hope of her eguyenyy 
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both body and mind having received a 
shock, from which the most serious con- 
uences might be expected. 

Bat scandal supplied every defi- 
ciency of information upon so interest- 
ing a topic, Contrary to all the pro- 
babilities of the case, Miss Goulding 8 
surmise, that perhaps, Mrs. Smith was 
bribed, or persuaded, or somethinged, to 
contrive a meeting between Mrs. So- 
merville aud Miss Vaughan, so unfor- 
tunately interrupted, was soon magni- 
fied into a fact ; and quickly circulated 
among the shop-keeping community of 
the village. The story was not long 
finding its way into better company, 
where, although it met in general with 
the reception it deserved, and indeed, 
it required no great exertion of sense 
or charity to detect its falsehood, yet 
it gave occasion for sundry witticisms 
to the young gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, always a very witty part of 
the community—to the very serious 
annoyance of Miss Vaughan’s friemds, 
who were very anxious, on many ac- 
counts, that she should not be made the 
‘ gubject of impertinent observation. 
Lady Anue Asker resolved to put 
down the report with a high hand—so 
very high that her ladyship was accused 
of something—we know not exactly 
what to call it—but it approximated 
very nearly to what in a person of in- 
ferior rank would have been denomi- 
nated scolding; while she expressed 
to Mrs. Macawley her opinion of the 
story, and its authors, and its propaga- 
tors. The Massingers were also, no 
less zealous in her cause ; and to stop, 
at once any tattle that might operate 
to her disadvantage, determined to pa- 
tronize her, in the most decided man- 
ner. After a family. consultation as to 
the best method of proceeding, it was 
voted, that as a preliminary to further 
attentions, the coach and four should 
carry all the Miss Massingers, chape- 
roned by Mrs. Merrygrief—Mrs. Mer- 
rygtief occupying the seat by the 
evachman—to Plantville ; and that the 
footman should have directions to ask 
if Miss Vaughan were at home, before 
he enquired for Mrs. Plant. All this 
was very much in the style of the Mas- 
singers, who ranked themselves and 
their doings, and their opinions, much 
higher than they were generally rated. 
It was, however, kindly meant, and was 
of real service to Mary, whose situa- 
tion in her uncle’s family was daily be- 
coming more and more uncomfortable. 

young ladies, her cousins, were 
about as unamiable, as half educated, 

Vou. XI. 
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vulgar-minded, selfish, vain, frippery, 
envious, a young ladies al- 
ways are. For the last three or four 
years they had considered their cousin 
as very much in their way ; neither 
could they contemplate with any satis- 
faction, the means, by which, it seemed 
likely she could be eventually got out 
of their way. A match with the first 
suitor they could have tolerated, for 
they would not have veiled their own 
regards on Toby; but the case was 
different when William Somerville was 
in question. He was exactly the per- 
son to suit one of them—it was not de- 
termined which—and that one might 
have suited him, if fair play had been 
allowed. As it was, they were heartily 
vexed, and vented their spleen angrily, 
or sentimentally, as occasion required. 
The adventure at Mrs. Smith’s was a 
fruitful topic of annoyance to poor 
Mary. They averred that her charac- 
ter was more than half gone—that they 
dreaded to look at a newspaper, lest 
they should .see her name in capital 
letters, or italics—one, just as bad as 
the other. They avowed that her son’s 
exposure was breaking poer Mrs. So- 
merville’s heart ; and lamented that 
they should be the sufferers by her in- 
discretion, as they were convinced that 
none of their respectable acquaintances 
would call at the house, while she re- 
mained in it—particularly, unmarried 
ladies. The eldest Miss Plant was 
most pathetically eloquent on this last 
grievance, at the very moment that the 
five Miss Massingers drove up in the 
coach and four—a circumstance which 
had never occurred since Plantville 
had got its name; and the footman’s 
voice was heard enquiring for Miss 
Vaughan. The Massingers were in- 
variably well bred ; and although they 
wished it to be understood that the 
visit was purposely made on Mary’s ac- 
count, yet, so much civility was shewn 
to the Plants, that the ladies, old and 
young, repaired their smiles, and were 
as gentle and amiable as compaty- 
manners required. 

Miss Massinger said that they were 
all most anxious to see Miss Vaughap, 
who, they were afraid, might have suf 
fered from the alarm caused by that 
shocking business on the evening of thé 
twelfth. 

“It was a very shocking business, 
indeed,” said Mrs. Plant, looking me- 
lancholy and mysterious. “A very 
unpleasant business to us all. My 
girls have been quite low-spirited ever 
since.” 
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“How is that?” enquired Mrs. 
Merrygrief, in her sharp, shrill voice, 
from Miss Plant, who had _ hitched 
herself beside her, in order to shew 
off. “Were you or your sister in 
danger ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed!” replied the 
young lady, quickly. “ We were sit- 
ting quietly at home. We should 
never have thought of going outside 
the gate, at such an hour. We are, by 
no means, found of adventures.” 

“Well, now, I cant understand 
that!” said Mrs. Merrygrief. “ For I 
do so doat upon adventures—particu- 
larly in Ireland. They are so very 
characteristic—so very amusing. If [ 
were an Irishwoman, I should abso- 
lutely run after adventures.” 

“* He jests at scars who never felt a 
wound,’” quoted Miss Plant, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Oh! you must not suppose that I 
mean any thing of such a nature,” said 
the English lady, very seriously. “I 
don’t look upon scars or wounds at all, 
as anadventure. They are really very 
shocking things. If Miss Vaughan 
had been wounded, I do not know 
what I should have said.” 

No quotation occurred to Miss 
Plant; so she was obliged to draw 
upon her own stores; and answered 
in rather unpoetical language, that 
“ wounds, or no wounds, young ladies 
should keep themselves out of scrapes.” 

“I am sorry to hear,” said Miss 
Massinger, who guessed the meaning 
of the allusion, so elegantly expressed, 
“that Mrs. Smith is so very ill.—She 
is a very interesting person, from every 
thing that I have heard.” 

“Very ill, and very interesting !” 
agreed Mrs. Plant. “ But we don’t 
know her at all.—Mary has many 
acquaintances that we know nothing 
about.” 

“ My acquaintance with Mrs. Smith,” 
said Mary, speaking to Miss Massin- 
ger, “commenced most inauspiciously 
that evening at her own particular 
request ; as I dare say you have heard 
together with the other events that 
spoiled our téfe @ tete. And, to this 
moment, I cannot conceive the reason 
of her wishing to see me, except it 
was something connected with the 
Sunday school. Mr. Ravenscroft 
helped me to that conjecture, with 
which I must remain satisfied till she 
affords her own explanation.” 

«In my opinion,” said Miss Plant, 
“it was a cunning manceuvre to get into 
-society. She succeeded so far, as to 


make ¢wo new acquaintances ; but | 
rather think the number will not be 
much increased.” 

“ There I quite disagree with you,” 
said Mr. Merrygrief. “So judicious a 
beginning cannot fail of insuring suc. 
cess. It she has the happiness of 
being ranked among Miss Vaughan’s 
friends, she will have a passport at 
once into the best society, 1 believe,” 
bowing to Miss Massinger, “that | 
speak the opinion of those who can 
judge tolerably accurately of the feel. 
ing of this neighbourhood, in that par- 
ticular.” 

“ We, certainly, should think 0,” 
assented Miss Massinger. “I have 
no doubt, but that mamma would, 
with pleasure, pay Mrs. Smith any 
attention, if Miss Vaughan should 
ever express the slightest wish on the 
subject.” 

Miss Vaughan bowed, and felt 
obliged, though she could not conceive 
any possible circumstances under 
which such a wish could be expressed, 
The Miss Plants—we desire it to be 
remarked, that we don’t choose to write 
the Misses Plant, or the Misses any 
thing else—could have said, and felt 
inclined to say one or two smart 
things ; but they were too anxious to 
keep on good terms with the coach and 
four to give way to their inclinations; and 
therefore began talking agreeably, one 
of pedals and double action, and the 
other of Corcopsis tinctoria, as they 
happened to gain the attention of the 
musician and botanist from Massinger 
Hall. 

“ You would laugh at me,” said Mrs, 
Merrygrief to Mary, “ were I to con- 
fess the kind of interest I feel about 
this Mrs. Smith, since Miss Massinger 
told me her story. Perhaps much of 
it may have been excited by the 
graphic powers of my young friend, 
But so it is, that I have been scarcely 
able to think of any thing else since.” 

Mary repeated what she had said, 
and what every body in Dunasker had 
said, for, at least, the hundreth time, 
that Mrs. Smith was a most extraor- 
dinary and unaecountable person. 

“ Then, her maid,” he continued, 
“is as extraordinary in her way as the 
mistress. I was present at her exami- 
nation before the magistrates; and I 
cannot conceive a more curious med- 
ley, than she exhibited of shrewdness 
and simplicity, bashfulness and self 
possession, awkwardness and dignity, 
ugliness and good looks. You have 
seen her, I suppose ?” 
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“Oh, yes! She really is an ac- 
quaintance of mine. We are rather 
intimate. I meet her at the Sunday 
school, and we — have some 

rsation together.” 

Toned I bape Mary,” said Miss 
Plant, who could no longer repress 
the inclination to say something par- 
ticularly clever ; “that you will intro- 
duce her into good society. It would 
be very unkind to te so interesting 
a creature in the bac ground. Mr. 
Merrygrief has vouched for the recep- 
tion of any friend of yours. He made 
no exception. I appeal to Mrs. Mer- 
rygrief,” giggling with all her might, 
“if his fairy wand has not metamor- 
hosed you into a regular refuge for 
the destitute ?” ; 

Mrs. Merrygrief, for once in her 
life, did understand Irish wit without 
an explanation; and she longed to 
say something quite as witty in return. 
But that was out of the question. The 
only words which presented themselves 
to rm the ground work of a suitable 
reply were uncombinable into any 
thing like a clever form. She fidgeted 
a little on her chair—looked at her 
husband—next at Miss Massinger— 
then at all the Massingers—but, re- 
ceiving no assistance by word or sign 
from them, she was obliged to forestall 
what was intended for her parting 
speech, as the most dignified way of 
expressing her disapprobation of Miss 
Plant’s impertinence. This was no- 
thing Jess than a warm and pressing 
invitation to Miss Vaughan, to spend 
the next winter with her in England. 

“T assure you it is no French com- 
pliment,” she added; “Mr. Merry- 
tief and I have talked it over till we 
Se set our hearts upon it quite in 
your delightful, Lrish style. e are 
very sorry that we cannot say an 
earlier time than November, being en- 
gaged for the autumn to friends in 
Scotland. But, on our return, I shall 
remind you, allow me to say, of your 
promise, which | hope you are going 
to give.” 

r. Merrygrief came forward before 
Mary could begin the thanks and re- 
grets, and all the other etceteras which 
the refusal of any invitation necessarily 
calls for. 

“Now, Mrs. Merrygrief,” he said, 
“I will convince you that my English 
way will penced better than your 
Irish one; for I suspect you lies 
failed. Miss Vaughan, I ask no pro- 
mise. Only permit us to hope, that at 
the end of four months, if you have 
made no pleasanter arrangement for 
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the winter, and that all matters, con- 
nected with travelling, can be settled 
to your perfect convenience, you will 
not feel disinclined to give us the very 
great gratification of your society for 
the longest time you can afford us.” 

Mr. Bright was announced. 

“Do you know?” he said, shaking 
hands all round, “what brought me, 
like an old fool, to Dunasker this 
morning—to get news for my wifé. 
Poor woman! She is not well with a 
hollow tooth ; and she heard so many 
out-of-the-way stories about it that I 
thought if I came to the bottom of it, 
it might banish the pain for a while.” 

“Do you mean the bottom of the 
hollow tooth ?” asked Mr. Merrygrief, 
who, in spite of his wife’s persuasion 
to the contrary, persisted in thinking 
Mr. Bright a genuine character, and 
always endeavoured to draw him out. 

“Pooh! not at all. I never was 
bred to the trade of a dentist; nor 
would I ever let one of their tooth- 
drawing instruments into my mouth if 
I had not a tooth in my head. No. 
I mean the bottom of the news. My 
first plan was to come hot foot here, at 
once, knowing that you,” nodding to 
Miss Vaughan, “could tell all about 
it. But just coming up the street, I 
heard it all from the new shop-keeper, 
Mrs. Kilrummery—a very discreet, 
well-spoken woman. By the by, Mary, 
she gave me a hint that Mrs. Smith’s 
house has not the best name; and that 
— girls should be advised not to 

e seen slipping in at the back door. 
I say that to you in confidence : it is 
not to go farther than between our 
own two selves.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Mary, some- 
what indignantly. “ But, on the one 
occasion, when I called at the house, I 
was admitted by the front door. In- 
deed I should have found it difficult 
to discover the approach to the 
other.” 

“ Back or front, my dear, it is all 
the same. She is no fit company for 
you or me, or any above-board man 
or woman, who had a value for their 
character.” 

“Really, Mr. Bright,” said Miss 
Massinger, “ your informant has a very 
fertile imagination, which you would 
do well not to trust implicitly. Mr. 
Ravenscroft, the only person who can 
be said to know her, speaks of Mrs. 
Smith in the most favourable terms.” 

“ Mr. Ravenscroft ought to remem- 
ber,” said Miss Plant, “that praise 
undeserved is satyr in disguise.” 

“ But has it been proved?” asked 
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Miss Massinger, “to be undeserved in 
this instance ?” 

“Oh! proofs are the dullest things 
imaginable,” replied the young lady, 
with a sort of hoydenish, petulant 
gaiety, which sometimes carries off 
nonsense surprisingly smoothly. “I 
choose to be sceptical. I still choose 
to say with Hamlet, ‘to be or not to 
be—that’s the question.’ ” 

“ Well, now,” said Mrs. Merrygrief, 
provoked beyond forbearance, at such 
uncompromising ill nature, “I must 
say that Hamlet cannot be quoted as 
authority in a case like this. A mad- 
man’s opinion is the last that should 
have any weight.” 

“I never would ask a madman for 
an opinion,” said Mr. Bright, “if I 
was at my wits’ end for one; nor 
would any body in their senses, unless 
they lost their reason entirely. How- 
ever, we need not go to bedlam to 
ask questions about Mrs. Smith ; for 
something will soon be proved if her 
husband is not as close us herself. He 
came down in the mail last night to 
look after her effects, | suppose.” 

“ Husband! Mrs. Smith’s husband! 
Oh, Mr. Bright! Dear Mr. Bright! 
A real husband! You don’t say so? 
You cant say so? Do you say hus- 
band, Mr. Bright ?” burst simultane- 
ously from all the party, who became 
on excellent and confidential terms, in 
a moment, as they mutually agreed 
that this was a most unexpected and 
curious occurrence. 

“I perfectly agree with you,” said 
Mrs. Merrygrief to Miss Plant, “that 
it is quite delightful, and every thing 
that is odd; only I don't quite under- 
stand it. I must ask Mr. Bright to 
explain. What reason did he give 
= for his abominable desertion of 

is wife ?” 

* Not one,” he answered. “Indeed, 
how could he? as I never exchanged 
a word with the man, except that he 
was pointed out to me, as he crossed 
the street from the inn.” 

“ At least you can tell what sort of 
looking person this Mr. Smith may 
be,” said Miss Massinger. 

“ No sort of person, at all ; and for 
this good reason, his name is not 
Smith. His name is Browne.” 

“ Well, Browne or Smith, no mat- 
ter. He must be like somebody, or 
something. So do tell us what he is 
like.” 

“ He is like an elderly, plain-dressed 
man, with a stoop, and a black crape 
round his hat, and his two thumbs’ 
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stuck in the arm-holes of Iris waist- 
coat.” 

“Poor man,” said Mrs. Plant, «] 
think him greatly to be pitied, to be 
tormented with such a wife.” 

“ But what I cannot understand,” 
said Mrs. Merrygrief, “is this—why 
should his name be Browne, and her's 
Smith, if they are married ?” 

“ What great difficulty in that ?” 
replied Mr. Bright. “ For instance— 
if you took into your head to live 
away, incog. from your husband, don’t 
you think that either you must change 
your name, or get him to change his, 
or would not all the world find you 
out in a minute ?” 4 

“ Has he seen his wife yet, do you 
know ?” enquired Mr. Merrygrief. 

“ The very minute he got out of 
the coach. He was closeted with her 
for two good hours, and sat up half 
the night at the inn, writing and rum. 
maging through a large trunk of 
papers that he brought with him. He 
was with her again after breakfast this 
morning ; and when I saw him he 
was on his way for Mr. Ravenscroft to 
witness her will.” 

“Then I doubt very much that 
there is a husband in the case,” said 
Mr. Merrygrief. ‘“ A married woman 
does not in general make a will, | be- 
lieve.” 

“That's a poser, no doubt,” said 
Mr. Bright, looking a little perplexed, 
“T wonder where was my head when 
Mrs. Kilrummery guessed Browne to 
be her husband.” 

“And is it possible that you have 
palmed Mrs. Kilrummery’s guess upon 
us as a fact?” asked Miss Massinger. 

“ Oh, fie, Mr. Bright! How can 
you be such a dreadful gossip, Mr. 
Bright ? You are a second Miss 
Tammy Goulding, Mr. Bright !” im- 
mediately assailed him from all sides. 

He bore the attack unmoved ; and, 
when the outcry subsided, answered 
very composedly, 

“One at a time, ladies, if you 
please. The guess, I insist, was a 
very good one, though you are 80 
down upon me ; and I prove it in this 
way—-if Browne is not her husband, 
who is he? Answer me that.” 

“ T say he is her brother,” said Miss 
Massinger. 

“ And, I say, he is an old lover,” 
said Miss Plant. 

“And I say——. Rilly, I don't 
know what to say,” said Mrs. Merty- 
grief. . 

“Come, Mary,” said Mr. Bright. 
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«Jt is your turn now. 
our guess.” 

She confessed, as did the rest of the 
party, on being applied to, that ar 
were under the same uncertainty with 
Mrs. Merrygrief; and Mr. Bright 
claimed a victory. 

“ You say,” he said, turning to Mr. 
Merrygrief, “ how three sensible words 
from a man can silence half a score of 
them, when they have nothing to say. 
That’s the way I always manage 
them. I let them run on till they are 
run out, and then I knock them down 
with one blow.” 

“T shall pull you down from your 
high horse,” said Miss Plant. “ You 
remember, I am sure, what the poet 
says, ‘he that fights and runs away—.’ 
I need not finish the quotation.” 

“Indeed you need not, Bessy,” 
nodding good-humouredly at her ; 
“nor, you need not have begnn it, for 
any meaning that I can see in it. 
Why, child, any other bit of rhyme 
would have dismounted me as quick as 


” 


Let us hear 


“ Well, rilly,” said Mrs. Merrygrief, 
“] think the meaning very plain, and 
very amusing ; | know the lines; every 
body knows them— 


* He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.’ 


Surely, nothing can be plainer.” 

“Very well, ladies; with all my 
heart,” said Mr. Bright. “ Fight 
away, and run away ; only, don’t ask 
me to be one of the party. But, 
apropos of fighting, 1 suppose, Mary, 
you were frightened out of every bit 
of sense you could keep the other 
evening ?” 

“Twas very much alarmed, indeed.” 

“No wonder. And what a comfort 
it was to have William Somerville 
with you; a fine, strong, brave young 
fellow, like him, who would beat them 
all single-handed. I dare say, you 
were ready to fling your arms about 
his neck for joy, the minute he came 
into the house.” 

We have heard of people wishing 
to sink into the ground, in some situa- 
tions of peculiar awkwardness, and we 
cannot more adequately express Miss 
Vaughan’s feelings on this occasion 
than by saying, that if such a mode of 
escape, from so many pairs of eyes, as 
she supposed all fixed upon her at the 
moment, had offered, she might have 
been tempted to take advantage of it. 
But, as no such thing happened, or 
was likely to happen, she was obliged 
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to stand her ground, and summoned 
up resolution enough to answer with 
apparent Composure, 

“I was very glad to see Mr. Somer- 
ville. I do not know how I should 
have managed when Mrs. Smith be- 
came so alarmingly ill, but for his as- 
sistance.” 

“ And, now, Mary, tell me this. 
Do you really think he came in by ac- 
cident ? Was there no underhand 
collusion ?” 

“It has just occurred to me,” said 
Miss Massinger, hastily interrupting 
him, “that you can give Mr. Merry- 
grief some information about his route 
to the Giant’s Causeway. You were 
there last year.” 

“TI was; and when I go there again 
you may call me any name you please. 
if Mr. Merrygrief takes my advice, 
he wont spend his money, and wear 
out his carriage-wheels by going to 
see what he can see any where else, 
without travelling for it.” 

“ What are you saying, Mr. Bright ? 
Do you mean to say that there are 
many Giant’s Causeways ?” 

“ How do I know whether there 
are many or few? I only say, that 
any man who ever saw the sea, and a 
parcel of ugly rocks on the shore, 
need not go to the world’s end, to 
hunt for curiosities.” 

“I always understood,” said Mrs. 
Merrygrief, with great gravity, “ that 
there was something very peculiar in 
the shape of the rocks.” 

“ Why, so there is; and when you 
say that, you say all that can be said 
for them, if you were talking till this 
day week.” 

“T cannot understand that, in the 
least,” said Mrs. Merrygrief. “I have 
always heard that the Giant’s Cause- 
way was very wonderful—very peculiar. 
It was only last night that Mr. Frede- 
rick Massinger described it to me as a 
splendid collection of basaltic pillars, 
so regularly shaped as to look like a 
work of art.” 

“ Maybe so—maybe so. I was on 
the spot; and, all I can say is this, 
that a stone-mason who had nothing 
better to shew for his handy-work, 
would not be likely to get many jobs 
in the way of his trade.” 

“ You will, however, acknowledge,” 
said Miss Massinger, “that the pillars 
are very wonderful.” 

“ Wonderful enough, if they were 
there. But, I was either blind, or 
they were all taken down before my 
time. Mr. Merrygrief, I will tell you 
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all about it in two words. 


not see it? Besides, 


cloud ; and talked of the 


for they saw with half an eye, that I 
did not believe one word that came 
out of their lips.” 


“ By your account, then, there is 


nothing curious or uncommon in the 
features of that part of the coast.” 

“ Nothing at all, sir. The only odd 
thing about it, that they could shew me 
was the most curious contrivance I ever 
saw in my life. You see, to look at 


it it is just a hickledy-pickledy of 


rocks, like any other place of the 
kind, till you stoop down and view it 
with your own eyes. Then you find 
out that it is not a rock at all—that it 
is all single stones in joints, every one 
the same shape, and size, and pattern, 
to a hair, fitting exactly into one ano- 
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I was on 
the spot for more than half an hour. 
I walked over every bit of ground 
that was level enough fora pillar to 
stand on; I am not joking; 1 did, I 
assure you; and, do you think if there 
was one before my eves that I would 
I could not 
overlook a pebble the size of my head, 
if I was ever so stupid ; for I was fol- 
lowed by a dozen rascals of guides, 
who would make me look at every 
foolish thing, whether I liked it or not. 
They wanted to persuade me that I 
eould see Scotland in the shape of a 
Giant's 
Organ ; but, with all their impudence, 
they never said a word about pillars, 
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ther like the back-bone of an eel, ag 
regular as if a chisel cut them out, 
and not a bit of lime or mortar to 
keep them together.” 

“ Well, rilly, Mr. Bright, you are 
the most unaccountable creature,” said 
Mrs. Merrygrief. “Surely those are 
the basaltic pillars that you said you 
could not see !” 

“ With all my heart,” he answered, 
“Any thing tor the sake of peace, 
Let them be pillars ; only, if they are 
I don’t know what a pillar is yet, that’s 
all.” Then, turning to Miss Vaughan, 
he continued. “ Now, Mary, I am 
ready for you again. Are you quite 
satisfied that William Somerville—” 

“ Miss Vaughan,” said Miss Massin- 
ger, rising, “you will greatly oblige 
me by not answering Mr. Bright. He 
dines with us today ; and, if we have 
not something intcresting to tell, we 
shall lose our character for agreeabi- 
lity with him. You are not to take 
leave of our friends,” she added, “as 
Mrs. Plant has kindly consented to 
spare you to us for to-morrow, and 
the day after, if you dont’t sadly dis. 
appoint us by a refusal.” 

No disappointment was experienced, 
as Mary’s answer was most favourable, 
and Mr. Bright, after handing the 
ladies into the carriage, mounted his 
horse, and followed them to Massinger 
Hall. 


THE LAW OF EXECUTORSHIP, 


By the Author of “ Old Bailey Experience.” 


Or all questions of a ge nature, 
there is, perhaps, none less disputable 
than that the progress of society pro- 
ceeds with the propelling force of a 
locomotive power, while legislation 
continues to travel with the old broad- 
wheeled stage waggon, excepting only 
in those branches of government con- 
nected with the treasury. Laws framed 
in the most barbarous times, but per- 
haps suited to those times, are suffered 
to remain operative in a community 
totally different in character and in its 
construction, and between which there 
is not the slightest shade of comparison. 
Our forefathers, without doubt, made 
laws adapted to the then state of so- 
ciety ; and it is more than probable, 
judging from the specimens we have of 
modern legislation, that they tran- 
scended us in the soundness of their 
views. 


It must be borne in mind that they 
had to struggle with all the difficulties 
incident to a nation contending for 
political existence. The money which 
could be raised was but scanty in 
reference to their wants ; they had to 
economise and regulate their measures 
according to the amount of hard cash 
which could with difficulty be levied. 
With very slender resources they had 
to preserve the nation from foreign 
subjugation, and to conciliate and re- 
concile internal dissentions, at a period 
when all things were settled by the 
sword, 

Since the extension of commerce 
and the invention of state-credit, legis- 
lators have done little more but devise 
excuses and schemes for levying taxes, 
thereby creating a new class of govern- 
ment supporters who have shared alike 
the profit of loans. The ne v/us ultra 
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of legislation is to be displayed in the 
ingenuity by which an impost may be 
the most artfully contrived, so that 
none but the privileged orders of so- 
ciety may evade its payment. = 

In no instance has this principle 
been stronger exemplified than in the 
acts of parliament passed for the regula- 
ting the proper distribution of property 
under wills and intestacies. Individual 
security of property has been considered 
as nothing in the scale, farther than it 
might tend to ensure the payment of 
a tax from the mass of the people, 
and tread as lightly as possible upon 
the high orders, whose property is 
principally read. In the darker ages, 
when nearly all the intelligence of the 
country was in the hands of the church, 
the consistory courts of law were in- 
stituted to take cognizance of these 
matters ; aud the same courts remain 
to this day. Clergymen, however, do 
not now, as heretofore, sit in judgment, 
and decide upon litigated property or 
points of law. The causes which are 
sent up to these courts for trial, are in 
no wise strictly of an ecclesiastical 
nature ; they involve the genuineness of 
written documents, questions of affinity, 
and settle the right to demised pro- 
perty. They are therefore, all but in 
name, and the payment of fees to the 
diocesan, lay courts, and as such we 
shall treat of them. 

Previously to urging reasons why the 
proposition of appointing a public ex- 
ecutor should be desiderated by the 
public and the government, it may be 
as well first to take a cursory view of 
the existing laws. 

The whole legal business of the ad- 
ministration of property under wills 
and intestacies, is vested in ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, with the exception of 
some manorial privileges, which ex- 
isted before the prelates obtained their 
prerogatives, We have no historical 
account of the time when the church 
first exercised a jurisdiction in these 
matters. Mr. Williams, in his law of 
executorship, seems to think from the 
existence of exclusive manorial rights 
that it was not always in the hands of 
ecclesiastics. It is probable that at the 
pa when the church first took upon 

erself the office of calling executors 
and administrators to an account, the 
clergy were the only persons qualified, 
from their residence immediately among 
the people, and their education, effici- 
ently to perform the duty. Formerly 
rsons dying intestate, leaving no re- 
tions behind them, their property 
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was claimed by the church. By the 
constitution of Odothon, it is declared, 
“since the uncertainty of death often 
deprives men of the power to make 
wills, it is meet that the priests should 
intercede to propitiate their heavenly 
Judge, by distributing his funds for 
pious purposes.” Now, this species of 
property goes to the crown, and it is 
not very generally known that a bonus 
of twenty per cent. is given by the law 
officers, upon the amount recovered, to 
persons who make discovery of any 
such claims of the crown. 

The minor courts, which have the 
power to grant probates and letters of 
administration, as previously remarked, 
are not all ecclesiastical—some are en- 
jeyed by courts baron, and by mayors 
of boroughs, in respect of lands de- 
visable within the same; but yet, as 
to personal property, the testament 
must be proved in the ecclesiastical 
court. There is a technical distinction 
between wills aud testaments: the for- 
mer relates to lands, the latter to goods. 

It is not one of the least evils of the 
present mixed and undefined system, 
that none who, for the first time are 
called upon to superintend the manage- 
ment of a deceased person’s property, 
have any known or clear rules laid 
down for their guidance. An applica- 
tion to an attorney is their only alter- 
native, who, generally (especially in 
small country districts) knows as little 
of ecclesiastical law as his client. If 
probate or administration be granted 
by a bishop or inferior judge, and the 
right does not belong to him, which 
frequently happens, it will be void; 
although the bishop or inferior judge 
ought to know the extent of his own 
jurisdiction, and even if granted by the 
metropolitan, if in error, it may be ren- 
dered void. 

The whole machinery is complexed, 
and wants simplifying ; even the distri- 
bution of property differs in different 
places, as London, York, and in Wales, 
In one instance, those who have pro- 
perty coming by inheritance, cannot 
possess it before they attain twenty- 
one years of age ; and if they die be- 
fore that period of their life arrives, 
their shares go to-the other recipients 
of the divided estate, and not accord- 
ing to any will of their own. In 
another place, it becomes the infant's 
own absolutely at the intestates death, 
and at twelve or fourteen years of age, 
as male or female is competent in law 
to make a will, and dispose of their 
property. In divers counties, and in 
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divers parts of the same county, does 
the distribution of property differ. In 
some cases, all real property goes to 
the eldest son ; in others, the freehold 
property goes to the eldest, and the 
copyhold to the youngest son, leaving 
all the sons born between without any 
share. In some parts of Sussex this 
custom, under manorial rights, prevails, 
while in Kent, the law of gavel kind 
is recognised. 

These inconsistencies had their origin 
in part from the idiosyneracies of indi- 
vidual barons, who established a right 
or custom which it is absurd to per- 

etuate. Whatever the law may be, 
it should in a national point of view be 
a general one. In the present courts 
of ecclesiastical authority, every step 
of a suitor is unnecessarily impeded, 
and enormously expensive. Very re- 
cently, a proctor proposed some terms 
of compromise with his creditors, when 
one of them remarked that it was an 
unnecessary measure, as to his (the 
creditor's) own knowledge the debtor 
had five or six causes on his list, out 
of which he was certain to realize a 
fortune. 

It is often very difficult to determine 
whether a suitor should commence his 
proceedings in a consistory or a tem- 
poral court of law. If a creditor sues 
for money in a temporal court, and 
there should be a speciul direction in 
the will that he shall be paid out of the 
proceeds, he will be sent back to begin 
his action de novo in’ the ecclesiastical 
court, and vice versa. The questions 
whether the testator was non compos, in 
wills of personality, is one exclusively 
for the spiritual courts. But, in wills 
relating to land, it is one entirely of 
law. As respects the validity of a will 
in every case it is determinable in 
equity. 

Why, it may be asked, should the 
errors and ambiguity of law, which time 
entails upon all human efforts to legis- 
late effectually, be retained in operation 
a day after their inconvenience is made 
manifest? What is it but private 
vested interests which war against the 
general public weal ? Questions, how- 
ever important, are rarely viewed 
purely us what therein does exist, nor 
what ought to exist ; but a compromise 
between antiquated and modern legis- 
lation. It is, how much shall be re- 
tained, because it does exist, and how 
much shall be adopted, because it 
ought to exist. In a paper of this na- 
ture, which is penned solely with a 
view of showing the necessity of insti- 


tuting a public executorship, it is not 
practicable to give any thing like an 
analysis of the laws relating to wills 
and letters of administration ; there is, 
however, one especial defect in them 
which claims a notice. It is the man. 
ner in which appeals are conducted in 
the ecclesiastical courts. 

In the reign of Stephen, appeals 
were carried to Rome ; Henry VIL 
did away with this absurdity. Appeals 
are now conducted by demandi 
letters missive called Apostoli, trom the 
judge, a quo to the judge, ad quam, 
Gibs. 1085. They are made from the 
archdeacon or his official, to the bisho 5 
and not per saltum to the archbishop, 
From the bishop to his commissary or 
archbishop. From the archbishop to 
the king in chancery, who issues a seal 
of delegates. 

ln practice, these delegates are most 
frequently counsellors out of the same 
court, with two common law barristers, 
who sit with the same judge that pre. 
viously has given his judgment. These 
delegates may have been confidentially 
professionally employed during the 
progress of the suit, by some or all of 
the litigants engaged in it ; so, indeed, 
muy have been the judge, if the cause 
came up from the courts below—for 
the judge in the metropolitan court is 
frequeatly employed as counsel in the 
courts below. 

In cases wherein the crown is plain- 
tiff or defendant, against persons claim. 
ing to be of kin, the most fair and 
liberal course should be pursued ; but 
as the court is now constituted, the 
judge can scarcely be deemed suffici- 
ently independent to remove the im- 
pression of undue influence. 

Reverting, however, to the more 
immediate question—that of executor. 
ship, and the probable advantages the 
country would derive from a public 
executor, we must turn our attention 
to the probate and legacy duties. 

Up to the year 1796,:when Mr. Pitt 
brought forward the legacy duty, there 
was an ad valorem duty on the probate 
of wills. Prior to the act of 36 Geo. 
3, c. 52, the duty was laid on the 
corpus of the legacy or residue, anda 
stamp duty on the legacies paid with 
notice of what remained behind by 
the executors administrators, who were 
bound to pay; but as executors are 
most fre quently legatees, of course 
they would not give themselves a re- 
ceipt, nor were they compelled to re+ 

uire one for legacies paid, and thus 
the stamp duty was lost to government. 
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The probate duty is paid on the 
amounts in the first instance, 
instead of the net value after the 
debts are paid. In the course of set- 
tling the testator’s affairs, if it turns 
out the property was estimated too 
much, the commissioners of stamps 
order the surplus to be returned ; but 
the difference of probate duty on ac- 
count of debts must be called for 
within three years. If, however, too 
little has been paid, the parties acting 
under the will, must, within six months 
after the discovery, pay in the differ- 
ence of the probate stamp. Should 
this be neglected, the first probate 
duty paid will become forfeited, anda 
penalty of five pounds incurred, be- 
sides having to pay the duty on the 
fresh probate to be granted. 

Since 1796, the legacy stamp is a 
duty which makes the persons of ex- 
ecutors and administrators liable for 
the payment, which they are to pay 
within twenty one days from the re- 
eeipt of the legacy; and there are 
penalties provided for their nonpay- 
ment. 

If, however, all the penalties were 
enforced, and made known, that are 
incurred under the act, few persons 
not having sinister objects in view, 
would take upon themselves the office 
of executorship. Ignorance, lapses of 
memory, with many other causes, bring 
a vast number before the clerks at the 
legacy office, who have incurred the 
penalty. But it is considered policy 
after the 21 days to take the duty, 
merely pointing out to the parties the 
situation in which they, by their 
neglect, have placed themselves. In 
these cases, however, they give a re- 
ceipt only for the amount, omitting to 
state it has been paid in conformity 
to the act If, therefore, the legatee 
were to sue for his legacy, even after 
he had been paid it—as the receipt 
given at the office would be no evi- 
dence in law—the executors in the 
situation above stated would be com 
pelled to pay it twice over; and in 
this unenviable position, at this hour, 
are a very numerous body of executors 
and administrators. 

The office of executorship involves 
men in many resposibilities of which 
few comparatively are aware, and which 
they would not gratuitously incur. A 
man often in law makes himself af 
executor against his will; that is, by 
some act of his own, called an executor 
de son tort. He is frequently sued 
immediately on the demise of the tes- 
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tator, and involved in legal contro- 
versy, unsuited to his habits and incli- 
nations. Sometimes he ‘is compelled 
to give bail, and under certain circum- 
stances may be called upon to do so 
for amounts beyond his means—these 
are cases under ne ewxeat regno. Cir- 
cumstances also frequently occur which 
make an application to the lord chan- 
cellor, necessary for an order to compel 
executors to give security before they 
take upon themselves the office. 

If there were no other reasons, be- 
sides the occurrence of these cases, 
these alone demand the institution of 
a national executorship. Should it 
happen at the period when an executor 
is called upon to perform his duty, that 
he becomes a bankrupt or insolvent, the 
partics interested in the distribution of 
the property, naturally entertain some 
fears as regards its safety. If the ex- 
ecutor named in the will be a con- 
scientious man (his insolvency is no 
proof to the contrary), and be desirous 
of fulfilling the conditions of his friend’s 
will to the very letter, it seems hard 
to call upon him to give security at 
that juncture of his life when he is in 
a condition the least able to command 
it, or constrain him to renounce. 

It is, however, but an assumed 
power after all on the part of the 
chancery court ; eminent legal autho- 
rities ate opposed to its right of inter- 
ference upon the mere grounds of in- 
solvency. A vast deal of property is 
now sunk in law, which a public of- 
ficer or board of management might 
save to the public ; as the business of 
administration would then proceed at 
once forward, without the mooting of 
multifarious legal technicalities or quib- 
bles ; more especially those which refer 
to the extent of an executor’s authority 
to act. Executors may be appointed 
for a time or conditional as to death; 
may be limited in point of plaee, one 
may be appointed to act at York, 
another in London. Also for the 
management of specific property. 
Whence arises all those disputes as to 
general (absolute) or specific (qualified) 
executorship which frequently delays 
the distribution of property, and lessens 
the amount when it comes to be di- 
vided. 

The inconsistencies of the present 
When an infant 
is left sole executor, letters of adminis- 
tration are granted until the party 
comes of age, when probate is granted 
to him, the management and trust of 
property, ad interim, being transferred 
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to another under a different denomina- 
tion; the testator in these cases could 
scarcely be aware that a person, per- 
haps obnoxious to them, might obtain 
letters of administration with will an- 
nexed, or they would appoint their 
own executor to act for infants, instead 
of leaving the matter to chance. The 
affairs of a testator’s estate is not un- 
frequently thrown into great confusion 
by the appointment of several execu- 
tors, who must all join in bringing 
actions, even though some are infants, 
and have not proved the will. Execu- 
tors succeed one another, but not so 
administrators. From these and other 
similar causes, the cases in law, und 
charges in pending legal proceedings, 
are diversified almost ad infinitum. 
Delay, of course, follows every new 
feature in a suit, and with it the risk of 
the parties, who are intitled to the 
eee encreases, Cases often occur 
when the procrastination of payment 
to legatees, for a few days, brings the 
demise of the executor under the will, 
who dies intestate, or is succeeded 
under the former will by an executor’s 
executor. Further delay is inevitable 
—not unfrequently the loss of the pro- 
perty. The writer of this paper lost 
£1500 by the dishonesty of an execu- 
tor’s executor. The money was to 
have been paid by the former on a 
certain day: the executor provided 
himself with the amount the day pre- 
viously for the purpose of handing 
over to the writer—the executor died 
in his bed on the intermediate night. 
The deceased affairs were represented 
to be in confusion, and the property 
lost—the money was never recovered 
by the legatee. 

It requires but a slight effort of the 
mind to represent to itself all the 
mighty benefits which would probably 
accrue to society from an alteration of 
our mode of dealing with demised and 
intestate property. 

Let us take an every day-case ; nay, 
one of every hour. A testator leaves 
property amount more or less, diversely 
invested ; there are four children under 
ten years of age; a widow or other- 
wise. There are two executors named 
in the will, who take upon themselves 
the management of the affairs of the 
family—a few years elapse, and one of 
them dies, the other continues to act 
by himself, till the family are grown 
up—when they learn that the character 
of the man who has had the control of 
their property for so many years is any 
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thing but fair. He was thought an 
honest man by their father; but time 
has detected him ; they make inquiry, 
and suspect that they have not been 
fairly dealt by. The executor disco. 
vers their temper and feelings towards 
him, affects to be indignant, and shuts 
himself up, that is, keeps them at arms 
length. Now, what are they to do? 
Nothing but an examination of all the 
papers can clear the affairs of the mys. 
tery, with which suspicion and report 
has invested them—these cannot be 
obtained without applying to chancery 
—will they then be obtained? In 
every such case there are a hundred 
chances to one thut they will not; the 
deceased executor, and perhaps now 
deceased widow, most fill up every 
link wanting in the documentary chain, 
The survivor can only answer for his 
own acts, &c. &c. 

Now, if executors and administrators 
were in every case to act only as coad. 
jutors and overseers, (offices which are 
even under the present system recog. 
nised) through the medium of a board 
of control, which should be the depo- 
sitory of all property infransu under 
wills and intestacies, together with the 
deeds and documents connected with 
each particular case, their adjustment 
would be easily conducted with secu- 
rity to all parties. 

egal proceedings would then be 
reduced to a moiety of the trouble, 
time, and expense of that which none 
occupies the attention of the courts; 
and what is of vastly more importance, 
a measure of prevention introduced 
into society against crime and the 
temptation to it, which could not but 
advance the moral character of the 
people. If actual crime tends to viti- 
ate society, supposed crime is no less 
influential ; both furnish excuses to the 
mind predisposed to give way before 
the current of vice; and it is probable, 
when the imagination is left to estimate 
its prevalency among men, that the 
supposed moral dereliction of society 
operates more powerfully on character 
than registered crime. 

Tiere cannot be any man possessed 
of property to whom this question 
does not come home, more especially 
if he be a father or a husband. Let 
any man, at thirty years of age, 
about to make a will, look round him 
for executors—he finds two friends, 
wealthy, intelligent, and honorable. 
Let him at forty review his appoint 
ment ; ten years has elapsed, the pro- 
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bability is, one has been gathered to 
his fathers; the other has left the 
country; it may be, is an insolvent. 

It may be, they are both in the land 
of the living ; but one has been on the 
the stock exchange, and is a ruined 
man; the other has got the crotchet 
into his head, that rail-road speculation 
is the only road to Eldorado. “ Poor, 
infatuated man,” exclaims our testator, 
“] see his ruin is at hand, I must not 
have such a visionary for my executor.” 
At fifty, he examines his second choice. 
One is paralysed, and, as regards ope- 
rative business, is altogether defunct ; 
the other having retired from business, 
and for lack of that salt of life—excite- 
ment—is every evening tobe seen atthe 
King’s Arms in a state of stupified 
inebrietion, spluttering parish politics ; 
he is the contempt of all his neighbours, 
excepting the tradesmen who suppl 
the house with edibles, &c. Wit 
them he may be a respectable man, 
that is if he pays his bills. Steadiness 
of character, industry, honesty, high 
moral notions of our duty; alas! what 
are these virtues opposed to time, and 
the ravages disease makes with the 
frail organization of man, both in refe- 
ence to the mind, as well as the body? 
A man may as rationally reckon on 
being his own executor, as to calculate 
on having his will carried into effect 
by the persons he may appoint. 

Even when parties consent to be 
named in a will, it frequently happens 
they refuse to act when called upon to 
do so; men have a good opinion of 
each other one month—the next, each 
thinks the other a rogue. 

In some cases, several executors are 
appointed to act as checks each upon 
the other, but it generally has the con- 
trary effect ; they do not agree, or will 
not work together, in consequence of 
personal pique—ultimately they all re- 
nounce but one, who possesses himself 
of the testator’s property, and places it 
in the funds in his own name. This, 
under proper legislation, is a tempta- 
tion which ought not to be placed be- 
fore men. 

What is the reason reversionary pro- 
perty when put up for sale, so seldom 

rings the value an actuary, calculat- 
ing the chances of life, would estimate 
it at? What, but the uncertainty 
of ever realizing the purchase while 
under the control of persons unknown, 
and who may, if known, misapply the 
property? If all demised or intestate 
property in its transit from hand to 
and, had the protection of an officer 
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appointed by government who should 
be responsible for its proper appropria- 
tion ; that is to say, passing direct into 
the possession of those to whom it of 
right belonged, reversionary property 
would at all times when offered for sale 
bring its actual and intrinsic value. 

Under the present law of executor- 
ship, if one executor renounces, and 
subsequently, to prevent obvious devas- 
tatit wishes to resume the office, he 
cannot, although his motives may be 
clearly shewn to be a desire to coun- 
teract measures which may be ruinous 
to a whole family. 

Executors, by having the funds of a 
family at their command, are not only 
oftentimes tenrpted to misappropriate 
them, but on their part incur risks, in 
which no prudent and honest inten- 
tioned man, would gratuitously involve 
himself. Instances, enough to fill vo- 
lumes, might be adduced, to illustrate 
the losses which have occurred to in- 
dividuals and families for a better sys- 
tem of transferring property under wills 
and intestracies. The following cases 
will show how it cuts both ways :— 

A few years since,a Captain B——y, 
who, for a short period figured at the 
west end of the town as a fashionable 
fop, came into considerable property 
by the death of his father. He had 
two sisters, who were left £40,000 
each, he being a sole executor. So 
reckless was he, and extravagant, that 
in a very short time he was confined a 
ge in the King’s Bench for debt. 

e had spent his own, together with 
his sisters fortunes. He subsequently 
took the benefit of the act, leaving two 
amiable and accomplished young la- 
dies to struggle in poverty with a 
heartless world. Such things ought 
not to occur, because we have a pre- 
ventive remedy in the appointment of 
a public executor, who should be the 
immediate guardian of the orphan, 
and his office the depositury of their 
funds. 

The other case is a striking one :— 
A citizen being appointed under a will, 
executor with another person, for some 
reason, was resolved not to act; and 
was very careful in avoiding any 
act by which he might become 
an executor de son tort. The other 
gentleman took upon himself the 
office, and upon one occasion received 
£45,000, which he paid into the bank 
of England, in the joint names of him- 
self and co-executor. Sometime after- 
wards the money was wanted to place 
out in more permanent investment ; it 
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was then discovered that it could not 
be taken out of the bank without the 
signature of the executor, who had 
hitherto remained passive. When this 
dilemma was made known to him, he 
consented upon that particular occa- 
sion to sign his name for the transfer 
of the money. Onits being taken out 
of the bank, it was handed over to an 
attorney, a partner in a house it is un- 
necessary to name, as all the world 
knows the fact of his absconding with 
considerable sums of money, the pro- 
perty of his partners! and others.— 
This attorney had prepared the deeds 
for the investment, but instead of com- 
pleting the transaction went abroad 
with the money. The result was, that 
as the active executor was not rich, 
and the other possessed of property, he 
had to pay out of bis own funds 
£45,000, oceasioned by his signature, 
which constituted him a responsible 
executor. 

It has been acutely remarked, that, 
“human happiness is dependent less 
on events of singular prosperity, or 
adversity, than on incidents which 
swell into importance by their repeti- 
tion ; just in proportion as the fertility 
of the earth is less promoted by the 
deluging water-spouts than the gently 
falling rain.” Nor is this observation 
less true, when it is extended from in- 
dividuals or families to communities. 

How much of the animosity, ill-will, 
and atrabilious humour among families 
is occasioned by the scrambling of the 
living for the goods of the dead ? and 
how desirable is it that the causes 
which lead, (Cain-like,) brother to raise 
hand against brother, should in every 
possible we be lessened ? 

It rarely happens that the distributor 
(especially if one of the family) of be- 
queathed funds performs his duty, and 
remains friends with his relatives. 
When one has the sole handling of the 
money, causes of suspicion are sure to 
arise, which never fail to lead to dis- 
sensions fatal to the peace of families. 

The moral structural derangement 
of society, without doubt, springs from 
muny sources, but shall we not stop 
them up in detail as they are dis- 
covered? The office of a public ex- 
ecutor would be the place where all 
documents, relative to property, and 
other vouchers under individual estates, 
might be kept, and where all parties 
interested might obtain a sight of them, 
without having to file a bill in chancery 
to prosecute a discovery. 

The want of a general jurisdiction 
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throughout the country is also felt 
every day in all parts of the kingdom 
Take an instance which occurred only 
a few weeks since. An _ executor. 
anxious to perform his duty, was under 
the necessity of suing a party resident 
in Ireland ; he was told that he must 
take out a probate in that country, 
The debt sought to be recovered was 
one hundred pounds; the probate 
taken out cost sixty pounds. The 
same day that the probate was re. 
ceived, the post brought the hundred 
pounds due; which in fact was but 
forty, sixty having been paid for the 
probate. Suppose the debt to have 
been no more than sixty pounds, and 
that it was all that an executor had to 
place out in the world an orphan boy 
or girl—is it not a shocking piece of 
injustice to allow the antimonies of the 
law to deprive them of such a sum of 
money, at the most critical period of 
their lives ? 

As regards the probate and legaey 
duties, considered as taxes, perhaps 
there are none more judicious in 
principle ; nothing, however, can be 
more flagrantly unjust, than the dis. 
tinction of property made liable to 
their operation. They are paid on 
personal, but not on real property. 
“No principle of finance,” says Mr, 
Gwynne, at the head of the legacy 
office, “should exempt the one from 
the other.” The wealthy man takes 
possession of extensive demesnes with- 
out contributing a penny towards the 
expenditure of the government that 
secures him an occupation of his right. 
The comparatively poor man, if left a 
hundred pounds, and be no relation of 
the testator’s, pays a tax of ten pounds, 
thereby receiving only ninety. Yet if 
the father of a family, having real pro- 
aap be desirous of dividing it among 
nis children, he can only direct it to be 
sold, when it will, contrary to every 
principle of equity, become liable to 
the legacy duty. This, I say, is con- 
trary to every principle of equity—be- 
cause the very selling the property 
subjects it to a duty of ten per cent 
before the legacy duty is imposed. 
Thus, the estate 1s advertised, and a 
small duty paid in limine. Then it is 
sold under the hammer, when five per 
cent. auction duty is paid ; it must be 
conveyed to the od seer when again 
heavy stamp duties are exacted. 

It may be said the vender does not 
pay all the auction duty, or of the ex- 
pense of conveyance and stamps ; but 
every man of business knows that the 
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seller of property de facto pays every 
charge of giving the buyer possession, 
the latter regulating his biddings in 
roportion to the cost of completing 
is purchase. The whole expense, 
therefore, of rendering real property 
available to a a. of persons, is 
ten per cent. after which it becomes 
subjected to the probate and legacy 
duties, while the wealthy man takes 
ession of an entire estate, duty 
ree, although he may sell it the next 
month, The probate is an absolute 
duty—the legacy duty varies with the 
degrees of consanguinity from one to 
three, five, and six percent. Property 
passing into the had of strangers, pays 
10 per cent. The probate tax com- 
mences at £20, and under a hundred 
is 10s, rising very unequally to a 
million, which is 15,000 duty, and up- 
wards in proportion. It is said that 
Alderman Wood will pay £45,000 
legacy duty, under the will of his name- 
sake that died at Gloucester. The 
legacy duty produces government up- 
wards of one million and a half per 
annum, and probably the probate duty 
does not fall far short of that sum ; but 
as the new scale of stamp duties is 
constructed to make deeds of gift 
during life, subject to duty the same as 
wills, the receipts under this branch of 
finance will be considerably augmented. 

Large as are the sums of money 
paid under the probate duty, the scale 
of duty does not rise in exact propor- 
tion to the amount of effects proved. 
On the contrary, the scale is formed on 
the inverted plan, the largest valuation 
of personals paying less in proportion 
from the maximum of proof, to the 
minimum of probate duty. Intestacies 
pay a greater probate duty than testa- 
ments. 

Although real property, when sold 
under a will, becomes subject to duty, 
yet when personal property is directed 
to be converted into real, it is not ex- 
empted. 

It has been objected to these taxes, 
that they carry the whole property of 
the country in a very short time 
through the hands of the government 
—that they intrude upon the privacies 
of life—and that the legacy duty, es- 
pecially, is inquisitorial, harrassing, and 
vexatious in its mode of collection. 

To the first charge, Mr. Gwynne 
replies, that only 3, of the property 
passes annually through the hands of 
the government, consequently it ope- 
rates as a tax of 2s, per cent upon the 
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property of the whole in each year. 
“Grant,” says this gentleman, “ pro- 
perty to be improved at 4 per cent. 
the tax only consumes Jy of the income 
which is to be derived from it by a 
very moderate use!” As respects its 
inquisitorial principle, it cannot be de- 
fended ; it would, Doaveieh be futile to 
make a tax without providing for its 
collection. The question is, can its 
vexatious character be ameliorated, 
without injury to the revenue? I 
answer, it may, and with considerable 
advantage to it. It is the opinion of 
persons in the legacy office, that the 
expenses of writing letters to urge re- 
turns on estates under £300, is much 
greater than the duties received. 

They have at Somerset-House an 
office which may be denominated the 
Epistolary Cannonade Office, from 
which thousands of letters take their 
flight all over the country. These let- 
ters are not franked, nor are they paid— 
they are addressed indiscriminately to 
all persons whose names are found in 
wills. Among the poorer class in the 
provincial districts, they create consi- 
derable alarm, and frequently occa- 
sions the countryman a banyan day, 
by taking his last shilling to pay the 
postage. Many, in a fright, fly to the 
nearest attorney, where they incur an 
expense of a few pounds, for the liqui- 
dation of which the only pig must be 
sold. A deceased clerk (a principal 
of many years experience) in the 
legacy office, informed the writer of 
this paper, that if the members of the 
government were to have a few letters 
laid before them, such as they receive 
from poor persons in the country, he 
was sure the system would be imme- 
diately revised. 

The usual course with the office is, 
after the lapse of four or six months 
from the date of the probate, to write 
a letter to the executor or executors, 
apprising them of the responsibilities 
of their office. No other act is done 
until the expiration of twelve months, 
when the persons whose duty it is to 
watch the progress of these matters 
think some account of the deceased 
property should be rendered, and of 
its legal appropriation, This, they 
say, is not only just for the adequate 
collection of the tax, but for the inte- 
rest of the parties to whom the pro- 
perty should go. This may be all 
very proper when the property is suffi- 
cient to create an interest, and the 
returns pay the expenses of collection, 
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but the poor and ignorant ought not 
to be worried and unnecessarily alarm- 
ed with official letters. 

Suppose two individuals in a little 
way of farming, or dealing business, to 
die in a remote part of the country, 
each leaving between twenty poor 
relatives property supposed to be 
worth £300. It, however, turns out 
in the one case, that debts are subse- 
quently proved to be due to the 
amount of the effects demised ; here 
all the expected legacies are carried 
off by the creditors. In the other 
case, suppose the £300 to be divided, 
each legatee will then be entitled to 
receive £15. Whether either, or 
both of these cases are conducted 
under a will of letters of administra- 
tion, makes no difference, in neither 
have the legacy office any interest to 
protect or look after; yet will the same 
round of writing periodical letters be 
kept up, alarming forty individuals 
whose ignorance ought to be their 
protection. In both these cases it is 
probable hundreds of letters may take 
wing before any person comprehends 
their meaning; at length, both those 
who have received £15, and those 
who have been disappointed, subscribe 
for a lawyer's advice, when a return is 
made to the office, that no legucy, 
amounting to £20, has been paid. 

It is easy to conceive what a vast 
number of such cases occur in a coun- 
try like England, and what « nume- 
rous corps of clerks must be retained 
to perpetuate this species of annoy- 
ance ; if a return of the number ac- 
tually only so employed, were made to 
the House of Commons, together with 
the number of cases in which, when 
the assets did not exceed £300, no 
legacy tax was collected, there is not 
any government that would not see 
the policy of discontinuing the system. 

If, as herein proposed, the manage- 
ment of the ever-recurring transit of 
property, passing from the hands of 
one generation into those of another, 
should be placed under a distinct 
branch of administration, adapted in 
all its parts for this especial business, 
all legacies might be made payable 
through the government office, when 
the payment of duty would be secured 
and collected without any unnecessary 
trouble. 

It might be desirable to institute a 
temporal court for the more speedy 
adjudication of minor cases connected 
with demised or intestate property, 
with a board of control in the metro- 





olis. District courts may also be estab. 
ished in every country, all upon one 
general system of centralization — the 
laws connected with which should be 
simple, but comprehensive in their na. 
ture, securing to every subject not 
only his right to property, but the pro. 
perty itself, when the right to it wag 
shewn, 

The duty of an executor is to carr 
into effect the will of one deceased, 
That of an administrator to receive 
and pay the debts due to, and from 
the estate of one who dies without 
making a will, and to pay over the 
residue of the funds, if any, to his 
surviving relations, according to the 
law of distribution. It has already 
been seen that the government takes 
no active part in promoting these ub. 
ject further than as the collection of 
the legacy duty operates. This, how. 
ever, is incidental, and not direct, the 
protection of the revenue alone being 
the object. 

Nothing is done to secure the pro. 
perty, or to lessen the temptation to 
crime, no measures are adopted by the 
legislation to remove the opportunities 
to rob the widow and the orphan, 
It is true the courts of law are open 
for every one to sue for his claims; 
but the funds from which they seek 
to be paid, are not impounded that the 
proper — may possess them when 
awarded, nor is there any provision 
made to retain property in cases of 
doubtful existence, when parties are 
abroad, and ignorant of their claims; 
nor, which is of equal importance, is 
there any legal authority which can 
summarily and cheaply step in imme- 
diately, in particular cases, when 
needed, to prevent the waste of pro- 
perty, or to wrest it from the hands of 
spoliators. In cases when the interest- 
ed surviving parties are abroad, or are 
infants, and it may happen the persons 
appointed executors out of the country, 
or supine, or imbecile, it does seem 
consonant with the principles of justice 
that some public functionary should 
interfere, to stay waste. 

It is also necessary that timid and 
irresolute executors should be com- 
pelled to do their duty, advised how 
to perform it, and stimulated in the 
execution of it; on the other hand, 
they should be properly indemnified 
against the litigious and vexatious pro- 
ceedings of legatees and creditors. 

All property belonging to relatives, 
or to the creditors of deceased persons, 
when in a state of abeyance, should 
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have the grasp of authority upon it. 
Cases frequently do now occur, of an 
active creditor obtaining letters of ad- 
ministration of the affairs of an intes- 
tate debtor, discovering assets, which 
should, in fairness, be divided among all, 
and then appropriating them to his own 
use. Should the other creditors inter- 
fere, what is their remedy? A chan- 
cery suit to obtain papers of which 
they know nothing. 

na vast number of cases an execu- 
tor is a sort of equity judge, he may 
admit long unbalanced and unsettled 
accounts, or he may dispute them item 
by item. He may take the advantage 
ob want of legal proof, when mo- 
rally a statement made may bear all 
the attributes of truth about it. 

The objections to individual super- 
intendence, uncontrolled by any au- 
thority, but personal ey may 
succinctly be stated, as first, incapacity 
in the majority of cases; secondly, 
the temptations it holds out to men to 
do wrong ; thirdly, the scope it gives 
for the exercise of individual preju- 
dices, and the hindrances an executor 
so frequently throws in the way of a 
speedy settlement of the affairs of the 
demised, leading to heart burnings, and 
not unfrequently to expensive litigation. 
Grant, however, that executors generally 
perform their duty ; how often do they, 
on the eve of winding up accounts, 
previously to paying the legacies, 
themselves die? If they acted only 
as overseers, under a public executor, 
such an event would not embarrass 
others : now it may be the ruin of the 
legatees, What interest can an exe- 
cutor'’s executors in the second or third 
degree, have for persons he never per- 
haps heard of before their names ap- 


peared among a mass of papers he is 
unwilling to investigate. 

These are some of the inconveni- 
ences which society may be relieved 
from by the appointment of a board 
of control over demised and intestate 

roperty, with a public executor at its 
beat The law being open for the 
punishment of those oh o wrong, is 
no answer to the call for a preventive 
measure ; when the law punishes, it is 
inert as regards restoration. Fools 
are ever the prey of knaves ; but one 
way do they tread together—namely, 
towards the grave. But fools are en- 
titled to our protection, so are infants, 
and inexperienced and trusting fe- 
males. 

Should the measure herein propound- 
ed be ever carried into effect, it would 
be advisable to adopt every induce- 
ment for men to deposit, at the office, 
their wills when made, during their 
lifetime, there to be registered, wit- 
nessed, and retained, with facilities, at 
a small charge, for altering or amend- 
ing the same from time totime. A 
properly qualified person should be 
appointed, who might at all times give 
advice, or answer queries put to him 
on the subject of effecting wills, the 
transferring and securing of property 
under all circumstances of mutation, 
together with the effect of any contin- 
gencies to which it may be made 
liable. 

Wills constructed under such ad- 
vice, so witnessed, secured, and at- 
tested, on the demise of the testator, 
could scarcely tempt a caveat to shew 
its face at the Commons. Wills exe- 
cuted in the way described would be 
more secure, as to secrecy, than if 
made and kept at home. 


[The subject discussed in this paper is one of such interest and importance, 
that we feel much pleasure in laying before our readers the views and state- 
ments of our able and valued correspondent; at the same time we feel it 
right to add, that in this, as indeed in all instances in which the name of 
the author is prefixed to an article, we do not hold ourselves responsible for all 
the incidental expressions or sentiments it may contain.] 
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THE RUBI; A TALE OF THE SEA, 


IN SIX CANTOS. 


CANTO II!l.—THE BANQEUT. 


Fair was the scene in Este..a’s hall, 
Where in a gallant band 
The Rovers held high festival 
With the nobles of the land. 
Proud names were there of ancient praise, 
Themes of their country’s strains, 
Renown’d in Moorish battle-days 
On ANDALUSia’s plains. 
Some who had fled their native shore 
From Moorish hate or fear ; 10 
Some who had sought the buried ore 
Of Exporapo bere. 
But age has clouded fancy’s glass, 
And dimm’d her dazzling beams, 
As with the days of boyhood pass 
The boy’s delightful dreams. 
In youth they left their fathers’ land 
With expectations high : 
As old men on a foreign strand, 
They only stay’d to die. 20 
And there they rear’d their stately forts 
With new-born sympathies, 
And saw within their growing courts 
Another race arise. 
Yet mid a life of toil and ill 
Did their thoughts of home remain : 
And they call’d their children Spaniards 
still, 
And they call’d their country Spain. 


Il. 


But what avails their deeds to trace, 
Their titles or their powers ? 30 

Their race is a forgotten race, 
And the grass is on their towers. 

The turkey cries within their halls, 
The wild cat prowls for food ; 

There is scarcely shelter in their walls 
For the western pirate’s brood. 

The sportsman, who with venturous feet 
Throagh the thick jungle strays, 

May in his wanderings chance to meet 
Relics of other days: 40 

May rest him on some sculptured stone, 
Or buttress old and bare ; 

But thoughtlessly he passes on—, 
Time has no record there. 


lll. 


Unworthy of such gloomy fate 
The fair and lovely band, 
Who with their sires and kinsmen sate, 

The ladies of the land ; 
Bright pictures of a noble race, 

With looks that still maintain 50 
The deep rich bloom, the haughty grace, 
And the dark proud eye of Spain. 


Theirs was the dance, and theirs the 
song ; 
And, if the song was mute, 
*Twas their the memory to prolong 
Of their old country’s lute: 
And light and soft that lute was strung 
At their high sires’ behests, 
And many a lovely lay was sung 
To greet their stranger guests, 60 
Forgotten was the life of blood, 
Of rapine, and of crime, 
In the courage and the hardihood 
Of the Rovers of the time. 
Thus glory graced of yore the name 
Of the northmen’s chieftains bold ; 
Thus England’s lays record the fame 
Of the ocean kings of old; 
For courage is a wandering star, 
Whose bright and glittering ray 70 
Diverts us from the cloud of war, 
That oft o’erhangs its way. 
And thus in old Esre.va’s hall, 
A rude and daring band, 
The rovers held high festival 
With the nobles of the land. 


IV. 


The mistress of the castle, yet 
In her raiment’s sable fold, 
By her ancestral coronet 
Her honour’d station told. 80 
A sable scarf the circle bound, 
And its sparkling pride conceal, 
A funeral pall the throne around 
The armorial ensigns veil'd. 
And there within the dark recess 
The lady sate that night, 
A form of pensive loveliness— 
A melancholy light. 
Her forehead wore a death-like whiteness 
Amid the drapery’s gloom, 90 
Her black eyes an unearthly brightness 
From the lustre of the room ; 
Waved o’er her neck her shadowy hair, 
And midst its darkness shone 
A carcanet of jewels rare, 
The jewels of a throne. 
Calm and unmoved she seem’d ; but when 
Her kinsman’s glances came, 
There was a slight convulsion then, 
A shuddering through her frame, 100 
As to the mother’s feelings rush'd 
The downfall of her race: 
But the deep emotion soon was hushed, 
And with a woman’s grace 
Glanced her proud look around the hall, 
And each who met her eye 
Felt on his inmost bosom fall 
The silent courtesy. 
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Vv. 


But chiefly fell that courteous grace 

On him who held the unwonted place 110 
Of honour at her bridal hand, 

The leader of the pirate band ; 

Preferr’d as guest of high degree 

Amidst that noble company. 

To him she turn’d: for in his eye 

The sadness seem’d like sympathy ; 

And calm his mien, unlike the crowd 

Of his companions, rude and loud. 

To him she bent her listening ear, 

The soft sounds of his voice to hear, 120 
Though strangely on his accents hung 
The sweet notes of her native tongue. 
She watch’d him with a sister’s look, 

As if she scarce the thought could brook 
That that slight youth, so fair and mild, 
Should be the ocean’s rugged child. 


VI. 


For him she fill’d the bow]; the strain 
Roused by her call went round—in vain 
His eye survey’d the festal hall, 

And rested on the funeral pall ; 130 
And he had seen the bitter strife 

Of feeling, struggling into life, 

A moment still’d, but unreprest, 

Within the widow’d mother’s breast. 
And there she sate, unconscious, nigh 
The cause of half her agony: 

And he had once a mother too ! 

Pale and more pale his features grew : 
The lady mark’d him; with a sign 

Bore to his hand a bowl of wine, 140 
And gave the pledge. The choral throng 
Raised at the word the welcoming song ; 
And bright eyes on the youth were cast, 
As thus the lay of greeting past. 


vil. 
SONG OF WELCOME. 


1, 


Waken the song for the stranger ! 
He comes from the seas afar ; 
O’er the wide ocean a ranger, 
He comes from the fields of war. 
The hand that the goblet presses, 
Has wielded a boarder’s brand; 150 
The curls of his rich brown tresses 
Have waved in a distant land ; 
The glance that now falls on beauty, 
From a cold and a careless eye, 
Was stern in the hour of duty, 
And bright when the foe was nigh, 


2. 

Waken the song for the stranger ! 

Oh ! deem not his bosom cold, 
If nurtured in scenes of danger, 

He seem as the grave and old. 160 
Through his heart may be currents 

stealing, 

Redundant with life and truth, 
As a boy’s first passionate feeling 

In the early dawn of youth. 

Vou. XI. 


Though their freshness may now be 
faded, 
Though clouded his heart and brow, 
They have not been always shaded ; 
Oh, wake them to brightness now ! 


2. 

Waken the song of greeting! 

For, oh! in his native bowers 170 
May be bosoms as kindly beating, 

And glances as bright as ours. 
Though their memory may now be 

shaken 

By an absence of toil and strife, 
Be it ours to again awaken 

And call those forms to life. 

If a smile on his features brighten, 
That smile shall our care repay ; 
But the thoughts that his bosom 

lighten, 
Be their's who are far away! 180 


VII. 

With powerful effort sate the chief, and 
felt 

The inward pang each well-meant accent 
dealt ; 

Then gracefully, as ceased the bitter 
strain, 

With tranquil look of well-dissembled 
pain, 

Bow’d his fair greetings to the festal 
train, 

And call’d on ALBERT; for beside the 
board 

The minstrel sate, at distance from his 
lord. 

ALBERT, a gentle youth, in whom com- 
bined 

The tuneful voice, the imaginative mind, 

Of softer manners than might well 
befit 190 

The rough compeers with whom his lot 
was knit. 

Well was he versed in legend, tale, and 


lay, 

And wel could while the weary night 
away ; 

And few there were, who, in their milder 
hour, 

Cared not for ALBERT’s song, and own’d 
its power. 

But more than others, by attraction 
moved 

Of kindred taste, the chief his minstrel 
loved ; 

Oft in his strains a spell-like requiem 
sought, 

To lull the tumult of unquiet thought ; 

And bade him now his warbled sea-notes 
suit 

In meet requital of the kind salute. 200 


Ix. 
‘‘Ho, ALBERT! can our ocean find no 
lay, 
That may such gentle welcoming repay ? 
2s 
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Rude ape our notes, for which the vaulted 
sky 

Affords the hall, the sea our harmony. 

Yet may our courteous hosts in hours 
like these 

Confess a pleasure in the will to please.” 

The sailor heard ; and, rising at the 
word, 

Left the unfinish’d wine-cup on the 
board ; 

And, whilst on high his eyes in fancy 
roved, 210 

Sang the wild praises of the life he loved. 


a 
THE SAILOR’S SONG, 


I cannot sing in courtly strains, 
For what are courts to me? 
I cannot sing of tented plains, 
My home is on the sea. 
But when the storm has waked the 
wave, 
And turn’d the dark to foam, 
The soul, that can the tempest brave, 
May sing his ocean home. 


2. 


I cannot sing of maidens’ truth, 220 
Who ne’er that truth have proved : 

I cannot sing the love of youth, 
Who ne’er in youth have loved. 

But I can sing of forms as fair 
As lordly hall contains, 

The fairy forms of sea and air, 
That throng our wide domains. 

3. 

Their sighs the languid breeze inspire, 
That scarce the sail unfurls ; 

Their eyes are in the sparks of fire 230 
Of ocean's midnight curls; 

Their thrones are in the streaks of light 
That track the horizon’s line, 

When daybreak bursts the shades of 

night, 

And bids old ocean shine. 


4. 


Their tears, the streams of glittering 
spray 

That angry breakers pour ; 

Their smiles, the green, green fields away, 
Beyond the breaker’s roar ; 

Their robes, the thin and misty shroud 240 
That veils the approach of eve, 

Mix’d with the golden-tissued cloud 
That setting sunbeams leave. 


5. 


Oh, tell me not the thoughts are vain 
That fancy’s vision meet ! 

Oh, tell me not my wayward brain 
Contains a vague conceit ! 
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Oh, tell me not that beauties rare 
Exist where’er I roam ! 

I may not light on forms so fair 
As tbrong my ocean home. 


250 


xL 


With shout and laugh the merry throng 

Receiv’d young ALBERT’s wayward song: 

Though on the recreant, sooth to tell, 

Some bright indignant glances fell, 

Grieved that the might of fairy arms 

Should wrest the palm from beauty’s 
charms. 


XII. 


« But ill,” the leader, smiling, said, 

« My comrade has your grace repaid: 
But ever thus the wilful child 260 
Indulges in his fancies wild : 

For him the spirit of the storms 
Assumes a thousand uncouth forms: 
The common changes of the seas 
Present romantic images ; 

And every cloud that shades the air 
Seems some fantastic shape to wear.” 
* Blame not for this the favour’d boy,” 
The lady said: “ nor fain destroy 
The happy visions of a mind 270 
Exalted o’er his fellow kind! 

Oh, trust me, in a life like this! 

I envy him the unfailing bliss 

O’er nature’s elements to brood, 
Associates of his solitude; 

To screen himself his world within, 
And fly from folly and from sin, 
Trust me, I envy to his eye 

The pictures of the changing sky; 

I envy to the dreamer’s mind 

His converse with the fitful wind; 

To hear the gentle southern leave 
Her love-notes on the ear of eve, 
Hear the majestic north proclaim 
The terrors of a mightier name : 
And, oh, how sweetly to his soul 
The music of that breeze must roll, 
Whose infant murmurings wander o’er 
The green fields of his native shore !” 


Xu, 


The leader answer'd, “ not in vain, 290 
Your praise is spoke; for, hark! again 
The daring youth renews the strain. 

If rightly may this prelude tell 

The coming air, I know it well, 

A legend of the northmen old, 

And by alternate voices told. 

The youth will bear, as best he may, 
The two-fold burden of the lay.” 

In softest notes, whose liquid thrill 
Fair lips might envy and be still, 
Had ALBERtT raised his simple song ; 
Such notes awhile the strain prolong : 
Then skilfully away they die, 

And deeper notes the part supply. 


300 
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THE NORTH PIRATE AND HIS MISTRESS. 


SHB. 
1. 


Our galley, how madly 
She darts on her way ! 
Her bows and her bulwarks 
Are streaming with spray ; 
Her lofty yards buckle, 
And bends the tall mast ; 
Q, save me, my love, 
From the strength of the blast ! 


2. 


O, save me, my dearest ! 
Not such is the breeze, 
That scarcely awakens 
A curl on the seas; 
When rich with the perfumes 
Of Araby’s sky, 
The noon’s fiery pinions 
Float languidly by. 


3. 


I love the light breezes 

That blow from that strand ; 
They tell of the sweets 

Of my own native land ; 
But my heart sinks within me, 

I shrink when comes forth 
The keen bitter voice 

Of the boisterous north. 


310 


HE. 
1. 


Nay, tremble not, loved one, 
For steady, though strong, 
Is the breeze that I hail, 
As it bears us along. 
Its voice, as it sweeps 
O’er the moonlight-lit sea, 
Is more dear than the gales 
Of Arabia to me. 


330 


2. 


The air that hangs heavy 
And languid at noon, 
In passionate gusts 
May awaken too soon ; 
And the sail that scarce swells 
To its breathing at morn, 
May at eve, by its fury, 
Be shattered and torn. 


3. 


I love the proud tones 
Of the shadowy north 
When it takes o’er the billows 
Its mighty march forth ; 
I bow to its presence, 
Fit veil for the forms 
Of the spirits that dwell 
In my island of storms, 


340 
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The Banquet. 


XV, 


Meanwhile Lord ALvEz, who by right 
The banquet’s second place possest, 
Had vainly tried the livelong night 
To hide the conflict in his breast. 
Scarce might he, as a truth, receive 
The tale he panted to believe ; 
And with shrewd questions, but in vain, 
Had oft assail’d the pirate train. 360 
The evasive speech, and blunt reply, 
Still foil’d him in his scrutiny ; 
For not in vain LatHaro’s skill 
Had warn’d them of the expected ill, 
Lest, by such specious arts essay’d, 
The weighty secret be betray’d. 
Thus foil’d he mark’d, with anxious 
mien, 
The varying features of the scene; 
And turn’d to where without control 
Bartisra drain’d the frequent bowl, 370 
Whilst deepen’d in his large wild eye 
The red light of debauchery. 


XVI. 


He might not, mid the assembled crowd, 

Pursue his course with question loud. 

Yet much he hoped, when for the ball 

The banqueters had left the hall, 

From that rude reveller might be caught 

Some tidings of the tale he sought. 

Would that the hall were clear’d ! 
how ? 

Calm was the lady’s lofty brow, 

Forgetful of the passing time 

In varying speech, and tale, and rhyme; 

And, pleas’d with her companion mild, 

Smooth was her cheek, almost it smiled. 

Would that the hall were clear’d! Apart, 

Associate of his father’s art, 

His son with well-dissembled care, 

Appear’d the blithest reveller there, 

The father caught his eye; the youth 
drew near, 

Bent for a moment his attentive ear, 390 

And well the listener may at once divine 

The hasty whisper’d word, and secret 
sign. 


But 
380. 


XVI. 


Then loud Lord ALvEz spoke :—“ In 
tale and lay 

The seamen bear the palm away. 

SEBASTIAN, rise! to you belong 

Some favours of a child of song 

Not the rich bird-notes, such as hung 

On yonder youthful minstrel’s tongue ; 

But simpler numbers, which the ear 

Of village maid might list to hear. 400 

SEBASTIAN, rise; sing to my choice !” 

Obedient to his father’s voice, 

Slowly he rose, and paused till all 

Were silent in the festal hall; 

Then, in a low and mellow tone, 

The melancholy lay went on. 
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XVI. 


O cruelty ! such sounds to bear 
To a distracted mother’s ear ! 

O cruelty! to wake again 

To agony her slumbering pain, 
And bid her wasted bosom thrill 
With feelings, for a moment still ! 
The Spaniard’s lay was soft and sweet, 
For mourner’s secret sorrows meet ; 
But ill became the lighted hall, 

Bright with the giddy festival. 


410 


XIx. 
SEBASTIAN'S SONG. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 
1, 


They met, the mother and the child, 
To take a fond farewell ; 
The agony, the transport wild, 
Their sad foreboding tell. 
She to her lonely home has past, 
His path is on the main: 
Their first farewell has been their last ; 
They may not meet again ! 
2. 
The thrush may fearless build her nest 
That mother’s cot beside, 
The wind must lull that boy to rest 
Far on the ocean tide. 
But though around his weary head 
Its rage is pour’d in vain, 430 
Though brand and ball have harmless 


420 


sped, 
They may not meet again ! 
3. 


Oh! deep the memory of the past 
Within his bosom burn’d, 

When to his native home at last 
The wanderer had return’d. 

But a passing bell has struck his ear, 
He saw a funeral train ; 

His mother’s voice he could not hear, 
They never met again ! 


XxX. 


The ballad ceased, and through the room 

All sate in silence and in gloom. 

The sob represt, the softer sigh, 

And tears in many a lovely eye, 

And that sad silence, deep and long, 

Bore burden to the minstrel’s song. 

At length the lady waved her hand, 

Scarce could her struggling voice com- 
mand, 

« Friends, to the ball !” 
spoke, 

Her voice the painful silence broke, 450 

The hall was clear'd. Then, proud and 


Low as she 


igh, 
She turn’d and met that noble’s eye ; 
And ill by craven might be borne 
Her calm cold look of deepest scorn. 
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Pride had controll’d affection’s power, 
Or she had fainted in that hour, 


xXL 


I said the hall was clear’d; but still 
remain 

Some scanty reliques of the festal train: 

Rude revellers these, by wasting habit 
curst 

With overwhelming, never-ending 
thirst ; 460 

To whom the frequent draught conld 
yield no ease, 

The frequent draught but heighten’d the 
disease. 

For such Lord ALvEz play'd the conr. 
teous host, 

Past the full bowl, and gave the exciting 
toast ; 

Till now, subdued in the unequal fray, 

Reel’d soul and sense, and soul and sense 


gave way. 

These fall bewilder’d on the heaving 
floor ; 

These feebly rolling, stagger to the door; 

And of the bacchanalian host are none 

But the Lord ALvez and two guests 
alone, 470 


XXII. 


How different were the aspects of the 


two 
Who stay'd the revel of the pirate crew! 
BatTTisTA one; and seated by his side, 
A dark slim boy in equal goblets vied, 
Urged the repeated draughts with vaunt- 
ings proud, 
And barr’d all converse by his clamour 


loud. 

Now watch’d Lord Atvez, versed in 
subtle art, 

To gain the advantage of his practised 
part. 


He mark’d a pause, and by his skilful 


play 

Led the young reveller’s eager thoughts 

away, 480 

By question slight, and observation sly, 

That scarcely needed notice or reply ; 

And saw with keen delight his victim 
frame 

The ready answer ere the question came. 

Then drew towards his goal ; but all too 
late 

His plan disclosed, to learn his kinsman’s 
fate. 

Scarce had he spoke of tempest-shatter’d 
sails, 

Of midnight shipwrecks, and of northern 


gales, 

When the wine did its part; the stripling’s 
eye, 

Dazzled and glazed, confest its mas- 
tery. 490 
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In thick dall sounds the unmeaning an- 
swer hung, 

Or died imperfect,on the stammerer’s 
tongue. mode 

He rose: but, stumbling in his late re- 
treat, s 

Sank without motion at Barrisra’s feet. 

There let us leave them, and awhile re- 
pair : ; 

To other scenes, that claim our earlier 
care. 


XXII 


For fair are the scenes that our wonder 
demand ! 

Turn your gaze upward, and mark where 
we stand, 

Rich the saloon in the depth of the 
towers, 

Hung with fresh branches, and glowing 
with flowers ; 500 

Boughs trom the greenwood, the freshest 
and lightest, 

And flowers from the wildbanks, the 
gayest and brightest ; ; 

Coronets there of nature's own tying, 

And garlands of beauty of nature’s own 
dying. 

See through the coronets lustres are 
beaming, 

As young stars of evening, through 
forest-leaves streaming ; 

Mark the light cressets with garlands 
around them, 

Blending their rays with the flowers that 
surround them. 

Turn the gaze upward, how brilliant the 
show ! 

More brilliant the scene that is passing 
below. 510 

XXIV. 

Fresh as the branches first waked by the 
day, 

Sweet as the blossoms just breathed on 
by May, 

Clear as a star when it wanders on high, 

An emerald light in a violet sky ;— 

Loveliest of visions from nature’s fair 
loom 

Are nature's fair daughters that sport 
through the room ; 

Where as silver bells tinkling, the cymbal 
is heard ; 

Where the lute warbles forth its sweet- 
notes as a bird ; 

Where the airy guitar borrows grace from 
the sound 

Of her own liquid voice, as the dancer 
glides round. 520 


XXV. 

Let us join the blithe picture, and say 
shall our gaze 

Trace each girl’s tiny feet in the saza- 
band’s maze ? 
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As well might we seek, when the sky 
lances forth 

Its midnight irradiance, the lights of the 
north, 

To count the thick flashes now here and 
now there, 

That stream o’er the concave or shoot 
through the air, 

As well might we seek on the shadowy 
deep, 

When the clouds are at rest, and the 
wind is asleep, 

When a ripple glides over the waters 
beneath, 

We know not from whence, for there is 
not a breath; 530 

When the moon passes down, and the 
light that she bears 

Is stay’d in its passage, and broke into 
stars: 

As well might we count every star that 
is seen 

Thus dancing and glittering the ripples 
between, 

By thousands and thousands of fairy 
lights crost, 

And now in an ocean of radiancy 
lost ; 

As hope with our vision to trace on their 
way 

The quick-glancing steps of the light and 


the gay. 


XXXVI. 


Amid the gay revellers, the first of the 
throng, 

The rovers are mingling in dance and in 
song, 540 

As lightsome as fire-flies, when evening 
awakes 

Their living effulgence on mountains and 
brakes. 

The brilliant attire, and the sparkling 
black eyes, 

And the manly cheeks glowing with sun 
and with skies, 

Leave their image in many a fair maiden’s 
breast, 

When she flies to her couch as a dove to 
her nest ; 

There to flit through her dreams, and 
revive in her there 

With a something of joy and a something 
of care: 

Of joy, as she thinks of the flattering 
train,— 

Of care, that she knows they shall meet 
not again. 550 


XXVIL 


But they, the young rovers, unthinking 
and free, 

From bright one to bright one glide on 
in their glee, 
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As the butterfly floats o'er the sparkling 
parterre, 

And sips each sweet blossom that flou- 
rishes there. 

So rest they, so pass they; a moment 
they stay 

With a laugh and a whisper, then vanish 
away, 

All happy, and reckless of cares of to- 
morrow ; 

To-night is their own, and to-night has no 
sorrow. 

And, haply, if wandering once more on 
the main, 

They may think of these visions of 
beauty again, 560 

The laugh will be light, and the glass 
will be crown’d, 

And gaily and freely the wine-cup pass 
round, 

As they drink to the health of Estet.ta’s 
old hal), 

To the sweet ones, and fair ones, to each 
and to all. 


XXVIII. 


Thus joyous was the night; but of the 
list 

Three recreant stragglers from the scene 
were mist; 

Yon hoary reveller, and that dark, slim, 
boy, 

And the young leader, to whom scenes 
of joy 

Were irksome, and who glided from the 
train, 

Follow'd by many a lovely eye in 
vain. 570 


XXIX. 


Far in an angle of the festive room, 
Where verdant branches spread a sha- 
dowy gloom, 
A vaulted oriel open’d to the sea, 
Surrounded by a narrow balcony. 
Unclosed the window, that the evening 
air 
Might through the room its freshness 
fling, 
It could not dim one lustre there, 
So gentle was its whispering. 
XXX. 
There leant the Pirate; and with care- 
less eye 
Follow’d each star that wander’d through 
the sky. 580 
Westward he mark’d childhood’s 
earliest friend, 
The bright Orton, to the deep descend ; 
There in the wave the flaming Docstar 
dip, 
And there Canorus in the heavenly 
ship. 


his 
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Northward tae Twins their kindred ]us. 
tre show’d; 

The southern 
glow’'d ; 

The rival Centaurs swept the eastern 
main, 

Where great Antares led his glittering 
train, 

A step his revery broke: he turn’d and 
eyed 

The castle's mistress standing by his 
side : 590 

The painful shock had faded from her 
mind, 

And now she stood collected and re- 
sign’d, 


Sross in sacred symboh 


XXXL 


‘‘ A dreamer thou!” she said: “1 fear, 
The wild life of a privateer, 

(Forgive me, if my fancy frame 

A deeper blot upon the name!) 

But little pleasure can afford 

To one who shuns the bow! and board. 
Oh, would that one, so poor as I, 
A better station might supply! 
Were I but now, as I have been, 
A castle’s and a country’s queen, 
Trust me, if fair expanse of land, 
If honour’d place, and high command, 
Might win you from such life away, 

Or even bribe a longer stay: 

Full gladly had such gifts been given: 
But now my only hope is heaven. 

Time passes on. This very night 
Deprives my name of half its right.” 610 


600 


XXXIL 


“To night!” exclaim’d the youth— 
« Alas!” 

She answer’d “ Ere an hour can pass, 

The circuit of one little hour, 

A guest within my native tower 

Am I! By charter long disused, 

And now revived to be abused, 

My cruel kinsman then will claim 

The ruling of my house and name. 

’Tis a brief tale: and, but I fear 

Intrusion on a stranger’s ear, 

I would my mournful fate unfold; 

’Twould soothe me that the tale were 
told.” 

« Nay, speak,” the Leader made reply: 

« A sad but willing listencr I.” 

His ready speech, his answering look, 


The lady mark’d, and promptly spoke. 


620 


XXXII. 


« Far distant in the ancient time, 
While in the councils of their clime 
The founders of our noble race 
Maintain’d a high and honour’d place; 630 
After some well-contested fray, 
Forgotten now in tale or lay, 
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When number’d were Estevra’s host, 

The chieftain of their name was lost. 

The field was search’d: he was not 
dead ; 

And an Esre.ta never fled. 

If captive to the foe, his name 

Had surely swell'd their roll of fame. 

But still he came not. Months were 
gone, 

And years on years roll'd slowly on; 640 

No kinsman and no son had he 

To claim his father’s sovereignty ; 

And, unwithstood, his princely lands 

Were parted into other hands: 

His ancient name was nigh forgot, 

And his own castle knew it not. 


XXXIV. 


« When fifty years had past away, 

An aged man, worn out and grey, 

Rescued from long captivity, 

Came to his natal land to die, 

Attended by a manly heir, 

His father’s noble name to share. 

Where was it now? His story told 

Was recognized by young and old, 

Yet hardly could the senior trace 

The Jost possessions of his race. 

Short be my tale. The king restored 

His titles to the ancient lord, 

And ample gifts of land supplied 

His old domain's diminish’d pride. 

Yet mindful of the lost and found, 

The cautious monarch held him bound 

By this hard charter to the place ; 

That, should the chieftain of the race 

Be absent from his own command 

For three brief months on foreign land, 

And send no tidings of his fate, 

His next of kin might seize his state, 

The allegiance of his subjects claim, 

And rule them in his kinsman’s 
name, 670 

And, should a twelvemonth and a day, 

Uncheer’d by tidings pass away, 

His name and honours should be lost ; 

His kinsman rule his forfeit host, 

Assume the title as his own, 

And the old ruler sink unknown. 


660 


xXXXYV. 


“Three weary months have fill’d their 
round, 

When tolls the bell its midnight sound, 

Since died my lord, Nay, start not, 
youth ! 

Him can I name: I know the truth; 630 

And bitter were the tears I shed, 

To know my bosom’s lord was dead. 

But bitterer ‘tis to ruminate 

Upon that other’s unknown fate ; 

To fancy thousand forms of ill, 

Of which the least has power to kill; 

Or worse, to dream of hopes in vain, 

And only wake to added pain !” 


Canto II1.— 


The Banquet. 


571 


XXXVI. 
The tears stole slowly from her eye, 


While thus the listener made reply: 690 

* Oh would,” he cried, “my valiant band 

Might guard for you your name and 
land! 

Were he the lost, the loved one, here, 

Slight cause were his or your’s for fear, 

But our good swords might guard his 
right 

Against yon grasping noble’s might.” 


XXXVIL, 


“ Nay,, gallant youth!” the lady said, 

‘* In vain were given your generous aid, 
Did fate restore my child at Jast; 

(Alas! his childhood is not past!) 700 
For, trust me, such were his command, 
In lifting but that little hand, 

That every arm and every sword 

Would rise in succour of their lord! 
How gladly then *twere ours to say, 
Here let your bark securely stay, 
Protected by our friendly bay, 

And shelter’d from your direst foes, 
Though England's self your path op- 


pose.” 
XXXVIIL 


The youth look’d down, and well he 
guess’d 710 

The lady read his secret breast, 

And in his lineaments could trace 

The light lines of his northern race. 

But deeper thoughts his voice restrain’d : 

Was not his wish already gain’d? 

The child, to name and rank restored, 

A surer safeguard would afford, 

By gratitude and honour both, 

Than trusting to a villain’s oath. 


XXXIX. 
He almost spoke! when to his side 720 
The lady sprang. ‘ Jesu!” she cried, 
‘« Is it a spirit meets my sight ? 
Or mortal scales the castle height?” 
The chief turn’d to the balcony : 
Before him lay the midnight sea, 
But rocks disjointed, rude, and wild, 
Were round the mighty fabric piled, 
With slimy weeds and limpets strown, 
By the retreating waters shown. 
Nearer the castle’s base around 
Thick underwood and jungle wound, 
Whence bowering shades of creepers tall 
Rose straggling up the ancient wall. 


730 


XL. 


By such slight ladder’s feeble stay 

A youth had forced adventurous way 

Up the old castle’s beetling side, 

That threatening check'’d the advancing 
tide : 
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And in mid height was resting now 

Beneath the window’s vaulted bow. 

But scanty stay his feet command; 740 

And, trusting to his sinewy hand, 

Oft must he raise his balanced weight, 

Oft pause for breath, and oft await, 

Whilst clattering stones and branches 
rent 

Bear token to the rash ascent : 

Now looks he up with practis’d eye, 

Where o’er his head the balcony 

Seems within grasp: each nerve is 
strain’d 

To its full power; the goal is gain’d; 

Panting and breathless there he stood, 750 

While through his swelling veins the 
blood 

Rush’d in full currents, and his sight 

Roam'd anxious round the dizzy height. 


XLI. 


The watch’d 


leader 
knew 
The boy, the youngest of the crew. 
The same dark slender lad was he, 
That stay’d the night’s debauchery, 
A reveller in the banquet hall, 
When all but three had sought the ball; 
And there had play’d his ready part 760 
To foil the wily noble’s art. 
To him the Leader: “ Pip, say 
« What brings you by so wilda way, 
More fit for plunderer of the night, 
Than bonour’d guest in lady’s sight ?” 
« Leader, the tale I bear demands 
Instant attention at your hands, 
And secrecy: forgive me, dame, 
If La moment’s audience claim ; 
But short will be my needful stay.” 770 
The lady bow'd and turn’d away, 
Yet ever, as her steps withdrew, 
A glance unquiet backward threw. 
Then in a low and rapid tone 
The daring youth went boldly on. 


him: well he 


XLil. 


«“ Sent by Latuaro in your name, 
Among the assembled guests I came, 
Prepared to hold with ear and eye 
An ever watchful scrutiny : 

Lest any of our pirate crew, 
Deluded, or iu heart untrue, 

Should in a careless hour reveal 
What cautious prudence bade conceal. 
I mark’d Lord ALvez oft in vain 

With questions ply the wary train : 
Forewarn’d, forearm’d, against attack 
They sent the enquirer fruitless back. 
So might I guess at each reply 

From frowning brow and lowering eye. 


780 


XLUL. 


« Battista only yet remain'd 790 


Unquession’d : many a goblet drain’d 


The Rubi, a Tale of the Sea. 
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Frequent and full, devoid of taste, 

Pour'd down his throat their precious 
waste. 

I saw Lord ALvEz’ watchful eye 

His victim in the drunkard spy, 

And strove by deeper bowls of wine 

To counteract the shewd design, 

In vain: though weak my mimic draught, 

And potent were the cups he quaff'd, 

The victory had soon been won, 800 

The conqueror he, and I undone, 

Thus foil'd, I changed my purposed art, 

And play’d the drunkard’s brutal part, 

With heated brain, and reeling eye, 

And loud laugh of insanity, 

Then, watching an occasion meet, 

I fell beneath the ruffian’s feet, 

Marking a spot where eye and ear 

Might every motion see and hear, 


XLIV, 

“Scarce had I thus my form ar 

ranged, 810 
When Atvez all his manner changed. 
And, as in old Battista’s tone 
He traced a spirit like his own, 
All specious guile was thrown aside, 
Which might his open meaning hide, 
And first the ruffian’s ear to gain, 
He murmur’'d discontented strain 
OF boundless wealth, and spacious lands, 
Detain'd from his, the rightful hands, 
By a weak boy, whose dubious fate 820 
No tidings told, for fear or hate, 
’ Tis true,’ he said, ‘ your comrade’s tale 
Reports him perish’d in the gale; 
But what avails the tale, though true, 
If nine long months must still ensue, 
Whilst in my proper halls I stand 
With borrow’d style and frail command?’ 


XLY, 


« «The name your missing vessel bore? 
Battista ask’d.—‘ The Ismpore.’ 

At mention of that well-known ship, 830 
I saw the deep curl of the lip, 

And glare of passion in the eye. 

He mutter'd, but made no reply; 
While, heedless of his surly mood, 

The noble thus his speech pursued. 

‘ Believe me, friend, your privateer 
Might do me worthy service here, 

And amply should your timely aid 

With wealth and costly store be paid. 
Yet fear I on such deep employ 840 
To trust so young, so soft, a boy, 

As seems your leader: had he been, 
Like the brave captains I have seen, 
Of stature huge, and features bold, 
Experienced as yourself, and old, 

How gladly would my soul rely 

On such stout heart as firm ally !’ 


XLVI. 


«¢ Speak on,’ BattisTa with a sneer | 
Replied, ‘ and think the leader here!’ 
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As the butterfly floats o'er the sparkling 


And sips each sweet blossom that flou- 
rishes there. 

So rest they, so pass they; a moment 
they stay i : 

With a laugh and a whisper, then vanish 


away, 

All happy, and reckless of cares of to- 
morrow ; 

To-night is their own, and to-night has no 
sorrow. 

And, haply, if wandering once more on 
the main, 

They may think of these visions of 


beauty again, 5 

The laugh will be light, and the glass 
will be crown’d, 

And gaily and freely the wine-cup pass 
round, 

As they drink to the health of EsTeLxa’s 
old hall, 

To the sweet ones, and fair ones, to each 
and to all. 


XXVIII. 


Thus joyous was the night; but of the 
list 

Three recreant stragglers from the scene 
were mist; 

Yon hoary reveller, and that dark, slim, 
boy, 

And the young leader, to whom scenes 
of joy 

Were irksome, and who glided from the 
train, 

Follow'd by many a lovely eye in 
vain. 570 


XXIX, 


Far in an angle of the festive room, 

Where verdant branches spread a sha- 
dowy gloom, 

A vaulted oriel open’d to the sea, 

Surrounded by a narrow balcony. 

Unclosed the window, that the evening 


air 
Might through the room its freshness 
fling, 
It could not dim one lustre there, 
So gentle was its whispering. 


xxx. 


There leant the Pirate; and with care- 
less eye 

Follow’d each star that wander’d through 
the sky. 580 

Westward he mark’d his childhood’s 
earliest friend, 

The bright Orion, to the deep descend ; 

ae in the wave the flaming Docstar 

IP, 

And there Canorus in the heavenly 

ship. 


Canto III.—The Banquet. 
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Northward the Twins their kindred lus- 
tre show’d ; 

The southern Cross in sacred symbol 
low’d ; 

The rival Centaurs swept the eastern 
main, 

Where great Anranss led his glittering 
train. 

A step his revery broke: he turn’d and 
eyed . 

The castle’s mistress standing by his 
side : 590 

The painful shock had faded from her 
mind, 

And now she stood collected and re- 
sign’d, 


XXXIL 


« A dreamer thou!” she said: «TI fear, 
The wild life of a privateer, 

( Forgive me, if my fancy frame 

A deeper blot upon the name!) 

But little pleasure can afford 

To one who shuns the bow] and board. 
Oh, would that one, so poor as I, 
A better station might supply! 
Were I but now, as I have been, 
A castle’s and a country’s queen, 
Trust me, if fair expanse of land, 
If honour’d place, and high command, 
Might win you from such life away, 

Or even bribe a longer stay : 

Full gladly had such gifts been given: 
But now my only hope is heaven. 

Time passes on. This very night 
Deprives my name of half its right.” 610 


600 


XXXIL 


“To night!” exclaim’d the youth.— 
« Alas!” 

She answer’d “ Ere an hour can pass, 

The circuit of one little hour, 

A guest within my native tower 

Am I! By charter long disused, 

And now revived to be abused, 

My cruel kinsman then will claim 

The ruling of my house and name. 

Tis a brief tale: and, but I fear 

Intrusion on a stranger’s ear, 

I would my mournful fate unfold; 

’Twould soothe me that the tale were 
told.” 

« Nay, speak,” the Leader made reply : 

« A sad but willing listencr I.” 

His ready speech, his answering look, 

The lady mark’d, and promptly spoke. 


620 


XXXII. 


« Far distant in the ancient time, 

While in the councils of their clime 
The founders of our noble race 
Maintain’d a high and honour’d place; 630 
After some well-contested fray, 
Forgotten now in tale or lay, 
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« Tremble not, lady !” low he said ; 

« A traitor has our crew betrayéd. 

By duty call’d, awhile I go 

Prompt to avert the coming blow. 

Lady, but now your kindness said, 

*T would glad you much to yield us aid. 
Believe me, in one little hour 

Much might be order’d by your power, 970 
If you may trust for such brief time 

A stranger to your race and clime.” 


Lil. 


She look’d upon his sparkling eye 

And open brow, then made reply : 

«“ Freely my aid is your's; my faith 

Rests on your honor to the death.” 

“ Thanks, lady, thanks! Be mine the 
right 

To name the pasword of the night ; 

Thus may I make my entrance sure, 

And our retreat at need secure.” 980 

She placed her signet in his hand: 

« This symbol marks my poor command. 

The ancient warders of the gate 

Will freely thus your orders wait.” 

The signet to his heart he prest, 

Then bent his knee, and made request : 

« One thing remains: still let the dance 

With ardour unrestrain’d advance, 

Till I return our fate to tell. 

Lady, your hand! awhile farewell!” 990 


Lill. 


Her hand he kiss’d with homage due, 
Then rising from the bower withdrew, 
Turn’d to the proud saloon again, 

Call’d two, the trustiest of his train, 
And, while blithe look and laughing eye 
Conceal’d his bosom’s mystery, 

¢¢ NornMaN and RANDALL, mark my word! 
Let not a foot or hand be stirr’d 

To leave these hospitable towers, 
However fly the passing hours, 1000 
Till my return! Tidings are here 

Of English cruizer hovering near 


In our pursuit. For me I go 

To rouse the Rust for the foe, 

Let my retreat remain unknown 

To all and each, save you alone, 

If task’d by curious tongue or eye, 

You saw me in the balcony: 

Such witness shall your sight afford, 
And softly! each prepare his sword, 1010 
Prompt, if perchance occasion call, 

To man with me the castle wall,” 


LIV. 
He turn’d him to the oriel back, 
And follow’d Pipr’s desperate track, 
The fair resolve, and purpose high, 
Gave firmness to his hand and eye, 
And soon he reach’d the castle’s side, 
Now reeking with the rushing tide; 
Struggling and drench’d, he made his 


way 
Through splashing pools and beating 
spray ; 1020 


Now high he rose above the flood; 
Now ancle deep in brine he stood ; 
And now so close the billows prest, 
They almost wash’d his gallant breast, 
At length he reach'd the outer gate, 
Where now the ancient steersman 
sate, 
Whose sires had held long time before 
The office of those days of yore, 


LV. 


The pirate paused: then in his hand 
Show’d the bright ensign of com. 


mand, 1030 
And whispering gave the pass and 
word, 


The old man started as he heard; 

With wonder shook his ancient frame, 

And to his eyes the question came. 

But ere the accents woke at last, 

Silent and swift the youth had past, 

Gained, with a bound, the light canoe, 

And from the friendly shore with- 
drew. 1038 


RAMBLES IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF DON QUIXOTE.* 


From the time when the inspired au- 
thor of the Pentateuch composed his 
world-enduring history to this our own 
day, when we pen our haply brief- 
lived reflections in the pages of a perio- 
dical, which, however excellent in its 
kind, may not he destined to out-live 
the present century, the whole range 
of human literature does not exhibit 
a work—if, perhaps, we except the 
Koran—which has so deeply fixed 


itself in the heart of a nation, so in- 
timately interwoven itself with the 
tastes and sympathies of its readers, 80 
grown with thegrowth of the country to 
which it belongs, till its sentiments have 
become the language, its personages 
the familiar friends, and its fictions the 
realities of all classes of the people, as 
the wonderful romance of Cervantes 
de Saavedra. 

We say that the Koran alone may 





* Rambles in the Foossteps of Don Quixote. By the late H. D. Inglis. With 
illustrations by George Cruikshank. London : Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
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be an exception to the assertion we 
have dared to venture ; for that com- 

osition is so admirably yp re to the 
tastes, the prejudices, and the passions 
of those for whom it was written, that 
its precepts are the familiar and every 
day maxims, its very words the vehicle 
of ordinary sentiment, amongst its pro- 
fessors. Yet do we not, in so asserting, 
undervalue the spread or influence of 
that sacred volume, whose “voice is 
gone forth to the uttermost parts of 
the earth,” nor the popularity of our 
own Shakespeare or Scott, or of Ariosto 
or Tasso in Italy. But the Bible is 
et a sealed mystery to hundreds in our 
and. The English bard and novelist 
are known and appreciated but by the 
few and comparatively refined; and 
though we have ourselves many a time 
and oft seen the half-naked fishermen 
on the Mola of Naples crowd round 
the reader of the “ Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata,” yet in the more northern regions 
of Italy are its stanzas much less fami- 
liar. But throughout Spain from north 
to south, the adventures of the crazed 
yet philosophic knight are in the mouth 
of every one from the peasant to the 
peer*—the incidents assume a reality 
in the mind, and the personages be- 
come as it were matter of absolute 
history, so that it is not unusual to 
find a Spaniard confounding the fiction 
with the truth, and speaking of and 
reasoning on the former as if it had a 
place and existence elsewhere than in 
the inimitable fancy of Cervantes. 

Such being our estimate of the “ Ad- 
ventures of Don Quixote,” we opened 
the volume now under our considera- 
tion with no ordinary feelings of ex- 
pectation, convinced that a ramble 
through La Mancha, undertaken in 
the proper spirit by a man of taste, in- 
telligence, and erudition, could not 
fail to furnish much interesting matter 
forcommunication. Ere, however, we 
proceed to discuss the work itself, we 
may remark, though doubtless few of 
our readers are ignorant of the fact, 
that it makes its appearance after the 


* In illustration of this remark, we may cite an authority which, however inte- 
rested, has not, as far as we can learn, been ever questioned, 
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death of its amiable and gifted author, 
though a small portion of it was some 
years ago published in a periodical now 
no longer in existence—we mean “ the 
Englishman’s Magazine.” That speci- 
men of the work excited at the time 
no small interest, but that interest is 
now in a tenfold degree increased, and 
the best sympathies of our nature are 
enlisted in the review of the thoughts 
and words of one who is alike uncon- 
scious of the praise or censure of erring 
man’s criticism. In such a case the 
critic is, indeed, almost disarmed, for 
criticism is then deprived of its best 
motives, its strongest excuse. The 
meed of praise, it is true, may still be 
accorded, though not to reward past 
or stimulate future exertion in him who 
has ceased from his toil, yet to honour 
the departed, and console those who 
survive—as the peasant hangs the 
garland of flowers over the grave of 
the loved dead—but the voice of stern 
censure, of harsh reproof, can not reach 
the cold ear of the lifeless to admonish 
him of his faults, or secure his amend- 
ment—censure then becomes malignity, 
and reproof loses its dignity, for they 
are alike ungenerous and idle. 

We are not led to these remarks by 
the conviction that there is in the 
“ Rambles” aught which would require 
us to call in aid these kindlier feelings 
to deprecate that severity of criticism 
which is justifiable towards a living 
author ; on the contrary, the posthu- 
mous volume may boldly stand the test 
of that scrutiny from which its parent, 
if living, would not have shrunk ; but 
we feel a reverence and respect for the 
widowed heart which, despite the pain 
of guzing on and arranging the cha- 
racters traced by a beloved hand, when 
that hand is now cold and pulseless 
in the grave, thus performs what she 
deems not only a tender tribute but a 
sacred duty to the memory of the de- 
parted. In this spirit it is, that we 
have perused the brief yet touching 
memoir of the author, perfixed to this 
his last production ; and while we feel 


«“ The very children,” 


‘says the author himself, « hamdle it, boys read it, men understand, and old people ap- 
plaud the performance ; it is no sooner laid down by one, than another takes it up; 


some struggling, and some entreating for a sight of it. 


In fine, this history is the 


most delightful and least prejudicial that ever was seen, for in the whole book there 
is not the least shadow of a dishonourable word, nor one thought unworthy of a good 
Catholic.” A further evidence of its popularity may be found in the fact, that upwards 
of 12,000 copies of the first part (an enormous number, when the comparatively 
small amount of readers in that day, A.D. 1605, is taken into consideration,) were 


lated before the second part could be got ready for the press.” 
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that the portraiture, drawn “by one 
who knew and loved him,” however 
faithful it may be in the depiction of 
his worth, is somewhat overwrought in 
the estimate of his talents and literary 
power, still we know not how to cen- 
sure an exaggeration so pious and 80 
amiable. 


The motives which led Mr. Inglis 
to set out on his pilgrimage, are nar- 
rated in a lively and agreeable man- 
ner :— 


“T had spent,” says he, “ six days in 
that ancient and truly Spanish city To- 
ledo, musing among those interesting re- 
mains that are the witnesses of its former 
grandeur, and the proofs of its present 
decay ; and when I had sipped my choco- 
late the seventh morning, and had looked 
for a while from the gallery of the Posada 
into the marble-paved court, where no- 
thing was to be seen but two or three 
idle fellows, sitting with their backs to 
the wall, wrapped in their tattered brown 
cloaks, 1 felt somewhat at a loss what to 
do with myself.” 


We will not follow him through a 
detail of his manifold ingenious expedi- 
ents “pour passer le temps,” till, in the 
depth of his desperation, he betook 
himself “to the old Roman bridge 
over the Tagus,” and leaned across the 
parapet, where he was so fortunate as 
to fall in with some scores of Toledo 
damsels, in bright yellow petticoats, 
washing clothes in the river, while two 
young students from the university, 
with precocious gallantry, were flinging 
pebbles in the water, to provoke the 
uplifting of the girls’ glancing black 
eyes. In the distance were seen a high 
brown range of mountains, and this it 
was that gave direction to his thoughts : 


«“«¢These are the Toledo mountains,’ 
I said to myself, ‘and what lies beyond? 
Is it not Za Mancha, the country of Don 
Quizote? What a host of vivid and 
delightful recollections instantly started 
into being! But along with 
these, a thought, a fancy, a longing, a 
hope, that had belonged to the years of 
boyhood, was revived. What pleasure, 
I had once thonght, would it be to follow 
in the footsteps of Don Quixote—to set 
out with him from his village, to sleep in 
the inn which he mistook for a castle, to 
enter the Sierra Morena with him, to 
visit Toboso, and to feed the recollection 
of his adventures, with the realities of 
place, and scenery,and manners! Little 
thought I in those early days, that I 
should ever have the power of realizing 
this wish; but now my mind was made 
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up ina moment, I had seenall that was 
curious in Toledo; I had no wish to re. 
turn to Madrid; it was yet too early to 
encounter the heats of Andalusia; and 
why, therefore, not indulge the dream of 
my boyhood? ‘I'll cross the mountains 
to-morrow,’ I said to myself, ‘and the 
day after, I shall be in Za Mancha :’ and 
so strong a hold had this wondrous fiction 
taken of my mind, that in the moment 
of forming this resolution, it was allied 
with something almost amounting to an 
expectation of actually meeting the knight 
and his faithful squire.” 


Ere we launch our author on his 
voyage of discovery, we may relate an 
incident, that powerfully illustrates the 
pride and enthusiasm which the Spani- 
ards feel in Cervantes and his immortal 
work. When he arrived at the gate of 
the city his passport was demanded; he, 
however, had got none beyond Toledo, 
having intended to return to Madrid, 
The request for permission to cross the 
mountains was peremptorily refused, 
“ But,” said Mr. Inglis, “my only ob- 
ject is to visit a country hallowed by 
the genius of Cervantes ; I am going 
to travel in the footsteps of Don 
Quixote.” The appeal was irresistible, 
“See,” said the dispenser of passports, 
turning to his companion with a tri- 
umphant look, “how these English 
venerate our Cervantes!” and the pass 
port was instantly made out. 

Mr. Inglis has, it would seem, to his 
own complete satisfaction, established 
Miguel Estevan to be the village, “in a 
certain corner of La Mancha,” where 
the mirror of chivalry had his abode, but 
which Cervantes tells us expressly he 
forbore to mention, in order that all the 
towns of that province might lay claim 
to the honor of the Hidalgo’s nativity, 
as the cities of Greece did to that of 
Homer. For ourselves, we have long 
been disposed to consider the question 
as set at rest, though in a different 
manner from that for which Mr. Inglis 
contends ; still we are bound to admit 
that the ingenious arguments which he 
has brought to bear in support of his 
own proposition, enforced by the rea- 
soning of the sagacious barber, to whom 
we shall shortly introduce our readers, 
go a long aay in sustaining his asser- 
tion. At the same time, while they 
go to exclude almost every other town 
in the district, they apply with equal 
force to establish the opinion of Don 
Juan Antonio Pellicer, the learned 
editor of Don Quixote, (and to which 
we continue to adhere, conceiving that 
there is no higher authority on the 
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‘ect,) that Argamacilla de Alba, a 
ate a litle south of Miguel 
Estevan, is the spot which Cervantes 
had in his eye.* And this opinion 
seems to receive a further confirmation 
from Cervantes attributing the author- 
ship of the laudatory verses on the 
knight, his mistress, squire, and horse, 
to certain students of the same town. 
It is also worthy of observation, as af- 
fording additional authority that the 
licentiate Alonzo Fernandez de Avel- 
laneda, the contemporary of Cervantes, 
adopts the same town as the knight’s 
birth-place, and dedicates his counter- 
feit work, entitled “ Zhe Second Volume 
of the sage Hidalgo Don Quixote de La 
Mancha, containing his third sally,” to 
“the alcalde, regidors and gentlemen 
of the noble town of Argamacilla, the 
happy country of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha.” 

To revert, however, to our author, 
let us rejoin him as towards the close 
of the day he enters the straggling 
street that composes the little village 
of Miguel Estevan : 

«Here, thought I, as I looked on every 
side, and saw hanging over a door the 
likeness of Mambrino’s helmet, here per- 

lived the barber—and there, within 
afew doors of him, might dwell the li- 
centiate; and perceiving, a little apart 
from the other houses, one that might 
have suited a country gentleman, his 
housekeeper, and his niece, that house, 1 
resolved in my own mind, must have 
been the habitation of no other than the 
hidalgo himself! So like reality, indeed, 
are the pictures presented to us by Cer- 
vantes, that we scarcely regard them in 
the light of fiction, even when we con- 
template them at our fire-sides at home ; 
and when actually travelling in the coun- 
try of Don Quixote, and surrounded by 
such portraits of Spanish life and man- 
ners, and scenery, as are interwoven in 
the relation of his exploits, we cannot 
help giving a real existence to persons, 
and places, and adventures.” 


There was no Posada in the village, 
and Mr. Inglis, unable altogether to 
divest himself of the idea that the 
barber was either the renowned Mas- 
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ter Nicholas himself or his direct des- 
cendant, thus accosts him— 


«Good evening, Master Nicholas,’ 
said I, entering, and seating myself,— 
‘and how are your neighbours, the cu- 
rate and the bachelor Sampson Curasco, 
and have you heard any tidings lately 
of the hidalgo, who is surnamed Don 
Quixote? The cunning eye, and ex- 
pressive smile of the barber, shewed at 
once that he understood me. 

‘« ¢ And so,’ said he, ‘ you, who are a 
foriegner, have found out the village of 
Don Quixote, when travellers from our 
Own towns and provinces go to Quintana, 
and Quero, and El Probencio, and Ped- 
ernoso, and every village of La Mancha, 
but the right one !’ 

« ¢ And this then,’ said I, ‘is really the 
village from which the Knight of Za 
Mancha set out in search of adven- 
tures ?’ 

“  Certes it is,’ replied the barber,— 
‘what other village should it be than 
Miguel Estevan? Quintana it could 
not be, because there is not, and there 
never has been any barber’s shop in 
Quintana; as little could it be Quero, 
where there is not a house good enough 
for an hidalgo, scarcely even for a curate 
or a licentiate; El Probencio it could 
not be, because El Probencio is not in 
La Mancha; and neither could it be 
Pedernoso, because if the knight had 
gone from Pedernoso to the place where 
he encountered the windmills, he must 
have passed El Toboso, the village of 
Dulcinea, which would surely not have 
been omitted in the history of his sally.’ 


« «But you speak of the house of the 
hidalgo as if he had really existed, and of 
the barber’s shop as if the barber had in 
reality consulted with the curate about 
burning the knight’s books, whereas you 
know’— 

“ Oh! I know very well,’ interrupted 
the barber, evidently disconcerted; ‘but 
we always speak so here: and if you 
will step out with me to the corner 
of the street, 1’ll shew the identical 
house.’ ” 


Our author was not only so fortu- 
nate as to obtain a lodging in this 
illustrious house, but next morning had 


** Presumese que este lugar, patria de Don Quixote, es Argamasilla de Alba 
Alomenos el licenciado Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda (a quien se debe suponer 
informado de la opinion que audria en su tiempo) lo afirma absolutamente en la 
Segunda Parte de su Don Quixote; y parece lo confirma la tradicion de-que hable 


en la vida de nuestro autor. 


Pretendese asimismo que este lo.significase por medio 


de los versos, que se leen al fin de la Parte Primera en némbre de los academicos de 
Argamasilla, donde caracteriza como por Sonmlane el genio de Pia vecinos 


della con los epitetos del monicongo, del paniaguado, del caprichoso, de 
cachidiablo, del tiquitoc, &c.—Don Quixote, Nota pria. tom. 1, p. 197. 
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the good luck to procure, as guide in 
his projected journey, no less compe- 
tent a person than the aforesaid des- 
cendant of Master Nicholas ; and, like 
the Knight of La Mancha himself, 
they sallied forth just as “ruddy 
Phoebus over this wide and spacious 
earth displayed the golden threads of 
his refulgent hair.” 

We may confess, in limine, that we 
are sorely puzzled touching the — 
of this most critical barber, as much 
so, perhaps, as many a worthy Span- 
iard is this day as to the existence of 
the knight of the rueful countenance. 
Indeed, we are rather disposed to 
think that the former, like the latter, 
had being no where but in the imagi- 
nation of the author; and has been 
called into life to give expression, in 
the more graceful and agreeable form 
of dialogue, to much excellent criti- 
cism on the great work of Cervantes. 
Be this as it may, Mr. Inglis’s barber 
is a prime fellow, and a knowing shaver 
that does no discredit to his high des- 
cent ; and he has the additional claim to 
our favour, of recounting his own ad- 
ventures,—which our author has given 
in a style that, for point, spirit, ease of 
narrative, and portraiture of manners 
and character, may be placed beside 
the admirable masterpiece of Le Lage, 
of which it strongly reminds us. We 
will give a specimen, taken at random. 
It narrates the discovery by the barber 
of a “pia fraus” of his master; which 
we offer as a suggestion to the im- 
porters of “Santa Modesta,”—and if 
rightly understood, it may save them a 
world of cost and labour in their fu- 
ture traffic : 

« One day, about this time, after I had 
been employed in cleaning the ornaments 
on the major altar in the church, I stole 
on tiptoe into the sacristy: God forgive 
me for my intention,—a slice of salted 
cod at breakfast had made me thirsty, 
and the sacramental cup I knew was 
brimful. I had scarcely entered the sa- 
cristy, when I heard the footstep of the 
cura pass through the church, and I had 
only time to hide myself under the petti- 
coats of the virgin of St. Pilar, when my 
master entered the sacristy, accompanied 
by a stranger dressed as a pilgrim, who, 
after the door had been shut, produced 
from below his babit’ a small wooden box, 
which he opened, and put into my mas- 
ter’s hand. 

««¢ You perceive,’ said the stranger, 
‘that it is as withered as the ear of an 
antediluvian ass—it would deceive the 
very devil.’ 


“«Hush,’ said the cura, § tecollect 
where you are,’ at the same time glanc. 
ing towards the virgin of St. Pilar, whose 
petticoats slightly moved, and crossin 
himself— it is not necessary that it de. 
ceive the devil, if it but deceive the Su. 
perior of the Carthusian convent,’ 

«« « How much am I to get for it? said 
the pretended pilgrim. 

“ «That must depend,’ said the cura, 
‘upon the value put upon it by the Su. 
perior of the Carthusians; put up the 
ass’s ear, and we will go together to the 
convent,—surely an ear of the ass that 
made the triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
must be worth half the convent treasury,’ 
And as my worthy master so delivered 
himself, he turned towards the virgin, as 
was his usual custom on leaving the sa. 
cristy, made his genuflection, and crossed 
himself. Whether it might be the ludi. 
crous contrast between the sanctified face 
with which my master, from habit, paid 
his respects to the virgin, and the smile 
and roguish wink with which he had re. 
ceived the box from the pilgrim, that 
roused my risible faculties, I am not able 
to tell; but I burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter. At first my master 
trembled from head to foot, and crossed 
himself as fast as ever thumb could move; 
but common sense soon came in place of 
superstition ; for if the virgin of St. Pilar 
had thought fit to shew her displeasure 
by laughing, the laughter would certainly 
not have proceeded from under her petti- 
coats. In short, the cura discovered all; 
and dragging me from my hiding-place, 
and telling me to remain in the sacristy 
till he returned, he went out and locked 
the door. 

“‘ I expected nothing less when he re, 
turned than an unmerciful beating; and 
was therefore greatly and agreebly sur 
prised, when again entering the sacristy 
he addressed me thus, ¢ I perceive, Lazaro, 
that thou art an ingenious, as well as a 
gluttonous youngster; for thou not only 
makest the rats and mice hide thy delin- 
quencies, but even the petticoats of the 
virgin of St. Pilar cover both thee and 
them; thou bast heard what passed be- 
twixt me and the pilgrim ?’ 

«¢T heard all,’ said I, ‘and saw" — 

«“ ¢ No matter what thou sawest,’ in- 
terrupted he, «I may have occasion for 
thy services; be discreet and secret; 
henceforth thou shalt dine at my table 
every day ;’ and so saying he walked out 
of the sacristy.” 


No person who has ever looked 
over a book of Spanish travels is ig- 
norant that the celebrated La Mancha 
is a barren, uninteresting, and bleak 
district, notwithstanding that our own 
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ung so sweetly of blissful 
er ae “in La Mancha’s 
r Mr. Inglis not only bears 
testimony to its general character, but 
oes so far as to assert that it “is un- 
‘loubtedly one of the ugliest countries 
under the sun,” with no other shade 
than what a few stunted olive trees 
occasionally afford—and its “ maids 
brown, ill-favored personages ; but for 
him it was not without its interest, 
when at the first day’s sunset he ap- 
roached the spot where a few wind- 
mills are still believed to mark the site 
of “the inconceivable adventure of the 
windmills.” The author fails not to 
put a query to his sagacious guide : 

« «There are there,’ said I, turning to 
the barber, ‘ only four windmills ; was it 
a part of the knight’s delusion that he 
should perceive thirty or forty ” 

« ¢ Partly it might be so,’ said the bar- 
ber; ‘but I myself recollect when four- 
teen, in place of four windmills, were to 
be seen there; the neighbouring country 
was then more a corn country than it is 
now, for the cultivation of suffron has 
supplanted that of corn, and there is 
therefore less occasion for windmills.’ ” 


The high ange which the author’s 
object of travel every where secured 
him, even amongst the lowest and 
most boorish of the Spanish peasan- 
try, strikingly corroborates the remarks 
with which we have introduced this 
notice. The following observation, 
which one of those occasions gave rise 
to, is worthy of being recorded : 

“In a country where book-learning is 
so scantily diffused, and where so few of 
the lower orders are educated, one might 
imagine that any thing like minute know- 
ledge of the work of Cervantes would be 
amiracle. It is true, that there is no 
English novel so bound up with the man- 
ners and scenery of the country—none 
so powerful in genius—none of such bril- 
liant invention—so rich in all that stamps 
a work with immortality, as this produc- 
tion of Cervantes; and that in all this, 
no proof can be offered so strong as that 
which arises from the fact I have stated, 
the more universal and more intimate 
knowledge of the adventures of Don 
Quixote, which is found to pervade all 
ranks in Spain, than any similar kind of 
knowledge existing among the peasantry 
of perhaps any other country in Europe. 
I never omitted an opportunity—not in 
La Mancha only, but in other parts re- 
mote from the scene of Don Quixote’s 
exploits,—of ascertaining the existence 
of this knowledge ; and I believe I may 
say, that I never mentioned Don Quixote 
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to a muleteer, or a peasant of any condi- 
tion, without finding myself understood ; 
an ignorant stare was never the answer I 
received ; and I think I may go so far as 
to assert, that I never found one unac- 
quainted with the name of Cervantes, I 
should certainly say, that the popularity 
of any other author, in any other coun- 
try, is absolutely nothing in comparison 
with the popularity of Cervantes in 
Spain.” 

In another place, he gives us an as- 
surance that strangely contrasts with 
our notions of the irresistible pleasan- 
tries of “ Don Quixote,” and the effect 
they invariably produce on an English 
audience. The Spaniards regard the 
moral and serious excellencies as the 
chief distinction of the work, and the 
humour as merely incidental. This 
opinion the barber defends : 

“*T am the only person in Miguel 
Esteban who possesses a copy; every 
Sunday night I read it aloud. Do not 
doubt that the audience is large; but no 
one laughs, though every one admires,’ ” 


And Mr. Inglis, in confirmation, 
adds— 

“ T have already given some instances 
of the admiration of the Spaniards for 
Don Quixote, and I could easily add 
many more; but if they perceive hu- 
mour in it, they do not look upon it as 
that kind of humour which ought to pro- 
duce laughter. One day, when speaking 
of Don Quixote to a highly-gifted and 
well-informed man, he said, « the point of 
the work consists in the opposition be- 
tween the characters of the knight and 
the squire; and this opposition arises 
from the contrast between knowledge 
and ignorance. I find much in this con- 
trast to induce reflection, but little to 
provoke laughter.’ ” 


This we are, however, bound to say 
does not altogether agree with the 
barber’s own account of “the most 
immoderate fit of laughter that ever 
was heard within a convent walls,”— 
into which the Franciscan fell while 
perusing his favourite author; nor the 
well-known anecdote of Philip the 
Third, who, seeing from the balcony 
of his palace the extacies of a student 
reading by the river side, exclaimed, 
“ that student is either mad or reading 
Don Quixote,”—which latter being 
really the fact, proves that the effect 
was neither uncommon or unnatural in 
Spain. 

The Venta de Querada, with its 
“court yard,” “gates,” and yard “ wall 
which was not very high,” where Mr. 
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Inglis put up on the second night of 
his “rambles,” bears in many respects 
so strong a resemblance to the inn 
which the valiant Hidalgo fancied a 
castle, and where he received knight- 
hood and his squire performed his in- 
voluntary gamblos in the blanket,— 
that the author seems disposed to view 
it as the identical hostlery which Cer- 
vantes had in his eye as the scene of 
the aforesaid adventures ; and that re- 
semblance was still further increased 
by the appearance of a genuine suc- 
cessor to the charming “ Maritornes,” 
in the person of “a serving maid from 
the Asturias,” who took the travellers’ 
horses. Whether our author during 
his ramble was under the influence of 
a delusion different, though scarcely 
less complete, than the illustrious en- 
thusiast in whose steps he trod, we 
will not take upon us to say ; but we 
cannot fail to perceive, as we accom- 
pany him, how true to life and charac- 
ter were the pictures of the great no- 
velist—and how little, even after the 
of more than two centuries, do 
the face of the country, and the man- 
ners and habits of the people of Spain, 
appear to have changed since he de- 
seribed them. 
_ It is by no means our intention to 


conduct our readers through the whole 
of Mr. Inglis’s interesting and most in- 
structive “ramblel.” We counsel them, 
however, one and all, to make them- 
selves amends for our omission, by 
procuring with all convenient speed 
the means of affording themselves this 


no ordinary gratification. Ere, how- 
ever, we bid farewell to a pleasant 
tourist—a farewell, alas! for ever to 
one who has so often informed and 
amused us,—we will extract one more 
of the many disquisitions that take 
place between him and the barber, not 
only for the truth and intrinsic justice 
of the criticism it contains, but as il- 
Justrating the spirit in which the au- 
thor and his guide, with the scenes of 
their great object of admiration ever 
before them, found occasion at each 
oe of their journey to comment on 
the genius, and extract fresh proofs of 
the skill, the knowledge, and the judg- 
iment of Cervantes. They had pene- 
trated the heart of “ Sierra Morena,” 
and reached “a narrow valley, wa- 
tered by a purling brook, and shaded 
in a most cool and agreeable manner 
by some rock and trees.” The image 
of the fair and forsaken Dorothea, 
“washing her delicate feet and fair 
limbs, and wiping them with her hand- 
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kerchief, while her golden locks felj 
down upon her shoulders,” naturglj 
rises before the imagination of both 
After some remarks, the author pro- 
ceeds— 


««*Tis one of the most beautif, 
pictures,’ said I, «and belongs to Rs ° 
the most touching of stories,’ 

“ «And yet,’ said the barber, ¢ there 
are those who have such slender under. 
standing as to say, and uphold, that the 
stories which are here and there inter. 
spersed, had better have been omitted 
because in them we hear nothing of our 
hero; and some go so far as to aver that 
they are dull and wearisome. Now; 
continued the barber, ‘that is not my 
way of thinking. There never. was 
knight-errant with sword always in his 
hand; and though it be true, that when 
the telling of a love story comes after a 
dialogue between the knight and his 
squire, or after the narration of some of 
the most excellent of the adventures, it 
does appear somewhat flattish in compa. 
rison; it only sets them off, and lets us 
have time to digest one dish, and get 
hungry again before we fall upon ano. 
ther; no man can eat savoury stews all 
the day long—a puchero to come between 
gives them a greater relish.’ 

* ¢ And are not the stories Cervantes 
invention, as well as the adventures? 

« «In truth are they,’ said the barber; 
‘ but for my part, I’m puzzled to see why 
any one makes a distinction between 
them. The stories arise naturally out 
of the adventures,—they often shew 
forth the character and qualities of the 
knight and his squire, which must need 
have something to bring them to light. 
Nothing can be more natural than that 
the knight should call upon Cardenio to 
tell his story; and if he had not told it, 
see what would have been lost! Don 
Quixote could not have taken umbrage 
at the disrespect spoken of Queen Mada 
sima by Cardenio; nor could that excel 
lent dialogue between Sancho and his 
master have been inserted, wherein San- 
cho, taking advantage of his license to 


speak his mind, rates his master for his ; 
indiscreet bristling upon about the Queen F 


Madasima, which brought upon them the 
wrath of the madman; and which con- 
cludes with the knight’s high-flown de- 
fence of knight-errantry, and Sancho’s 
string of proverbs.’ 

« ¢ Thou hast doubtless made out thy 
case,’ said I, ‘as regards this story st 
least,’ 

“ ¢ And as easy ’t will be,’ said the bar- 
ber, ‘to shew that they have all their 
uses; but, indeed, the story of Cardenio, 
and in particular that part of it which 
relates to Lucretia, and her appearance 
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in the Brown Mountain (all of which 
are just as much a part of his adventures 
as his encounters with goat-herds, or Yan- 
guesian carriers, or galley-slaves), were 
necessary towards the sequel of the book ; 
for how, unless Lucretia had appeared 
thete; could the licentiate and the barber 
have contrived along with Lucretia the 
cunning device by which he was with- 
drawn out of the Brown Mountain, when 
Dorothea, pretending to be the Queen 
Mitomicona,: begged a boon of him.’ 
_ 4&6] perceive now more than ever,’ 
said I, ‘the folly of endeavouring to se- 
‘parate between the adventures of the 
night and the stories which are intro- 
duced, and which are indeed essential to 
the continuation of the adventures, as 
well as to the exhibition of character.’” 


It is to be regretted that the narra- 

tive of his travels has been left uncom- 
leted by Mr. Inglis. Sure we are, 
rom the specimen afforded us in the 
volame which is now under our consi- 
deration, that it would have insured a 
eneral interest. Indeed, the book 

has a value far beyond the mere de- 
tails of travel, which are too commonly 
to be found in an over-abundance in 
tour books. In’ these rambles, there 
is, of necessity, little description of 
scenery—little to interest us in topo- 
graphical details, the country which 
was the scene of the tour being in the 
last degree unpicturesque ; but the au- 
thor has made ample amends for this 
want, not only by his numerous and 
extellenit annotations on the great ro- 
mance’ of the Spaniards, but by several 
well-told’ and biographical episodes and 
sprightly depiction of Spanish customs 
aud characters. 

How much of the incidents in this 
little volume has had a foundation in 
reality, and how much the fiction 
of an anthor who possessed very con- 
siderable inventive genius, it would be 
difficult to determine. We, certainly, 
incline to think that the greater por- 
tion’is of the latter character ; yet so 
consistent and well-conceived is the 
imaginative, so urtfully interwoven and 
sustained by the real, and so admirably 
do both conspire throughout in pro- 
ducing the effect of the entire compo- 
sition, that the reader might well nigh 
peruse the whole as a veracious chro- 
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nicle of place and event, without find- 
ing any thing repugnant or startling to 
his credulity, or, viewing it as a work 
of fiction, without any diminution of its 
interest from that impression. In fine, 
in whatever light we view them, these 
Rambles are both instructive and en- 
tertaining ; and are not a little en- 
hanced by several humorous illustra- 
tions, by the inimitable George Cruik- 
shank. We do not know a pleasanter 
companion to the adventures of the 
illustrious Hidalgo, than the reflections 
coutained in this volume. They are, 
assuredly, well calculated to throw a 
new and more interesting light on the 
character and power of that singular 
romance ; and we know no fitter man- 
ner of concluding this notice than in 
the cogitations of Mr. Inglis on that 
subject : 


« To endeavour to assign a motive for 
the production of any work, is idle; for 
my own part, I believe that the often 
repeated motive, that of throwing ridi- 
cule upon books of knight errantry, was 
a very secondary consideration with Cer- 
vantes; and that he, like most other men 
of genius, wrote because genius over- 
flowed, and sought a channel which 
might conduct it to immortality. It is 
a more interesting question to ask, what 
is the aim and moral of the work? It 
is “all things to all men.” The gentle- 
man, the Christian, the master, the ser- 
vant, may each learn something from its 
pages; for the Knight of La Mancha 
was a more perfect gentleman, a better 
practical Christian, a more excellent 
master, ay, and a wiser man too, than 
probably any one of those who study his 
life and conversation. Cervantes evi- 
dently intended to personify the intel- 
lectual and the animal parts of our na- 
ture, in the contrast between the knight 
and the squire. High-mindedness, lofti- 
ness of purpose, unbounded generosity, 
total disinterestedness, undaunted cour- 
age, humility, Christian resignation— 
these are the fine attributes of intellec- 
tual perfection ; while in the character of 
the squire, we find all that is sensual, 
worldly, common, and vulgar, united 
with only that rough good sense, blunt 
honesty, good nature, and kind affections, 
which are compatible with an uninformed 
mind and a low station.” 
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ALISON'S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


WE resume our notices of Mr. Alison’s 
important volumes—too long intermit- 
ted, from the press of important mat- 
ter that claimed our immediate atten- 
tion. 

He is a writer to whom the present 
age and posterity will acknowledge a 
deep debt of gratitude, for the indus- 
try, the research, and the ability which 
he has displayed, in selecting and ar- 
ranging, as he has done, the materials 
of European history, during a period 
the most pregnant with great events of 
any that the world has ever known. 
And we have deemed it a duty to use 
our feeble endeavours to set his labours 
in the most advantageous light, not 
only because of the instruction which 
they afford, but because the writer 
evinces a mind which looks beyond 
present popularity, or present profit, 
and betukes himself to his high calling 
with a noble self-devotion, which finds, 
in the love of truth and the pursuit of 
knowledge, its exceeding great re- 
ward, 

Our author’s fifth volume concludes 
with the campaign of Jena, by which 
Prussia was trampled into the dust, 
Never did a retributive Providence 
more strikingly appear, than in the 
calamities which punished the vacilla- 
tion, and the want of principle, which 
held the Prussian monarch in estrange- 
ment from England and from Austria, 
when an effectual blow might have 
been struck for the liberation of Eu- 
rope. The French emperor, by the 
bait of Hanover, acted upon the crimi- 
nal cupidity of Frederick, until the 
time arrived when dissimulation was 
no longer needful ; and then, when the 
unfortunate sovereign had deprived 
himself of the sympathy of every ge- 
nerous mind, by baseness and treachery 
to his old allies almost unexampled, di- 
rected against him that storm of hosti- 
lity, before which all his schemes of am- 
bition were dissipated, and by which a 
destruction so overwhelming was caus- 
ed as almost to preclude the possibility 
of restoration. 

But Russia, our author observes, 
“ was still untouched ; and while her 
formidable legions remained unsub- 


dued, the war, so far from being com. 
pleted, could scarcely be said to have 
commenced.” On various occasions 
Napoleon had already experienced the 
prowess of the northern warriors; and 
to his sagacity it was clearly apparent 
that they were the most formidable 
antagonists he had ever encountered, 
Trebia, Novi, Diernstein, Austerlitz, 
had sufficiently apprised him of the 
stern valour with which he must now 
prepare to contend ; and he looked to 
the coming conflict as one upon the 
issue of which more important results 
depended than had ever been the ob- 
jects of either hope or fear, in any of 
his previous campaigns. He was now 
within reach of universal empire, 
Prussia, Austria, Holland, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, 
* Like a map before him lay, 

Of which he gave at will, or took away.” 

The battles now to be fought were 
to determine whether his empire was 
‘to be still further extended, by the 
conquest of the only remaining conti- 
nental power by whom his ambition 
could be opposed, or, he was, for the 
first time, to experience defeat, and to 
become acquainted with humiliation, 
Flushed as he was with recent tri- 
umphs, and confident in his great re- 
sources, he, no doubt, regarded this 
contest with more of hope than of 
fear ; while the hardy northerns, who 
began to accumulate in masses upon 
the Vistula, (at a season of the year 
when there is usually some respite 
from the fatigues and dangers of war,) 
were nothing daunted either by the 
disasters of their former allies, or the 
power of their gigantic adversary ; and 
prepared to meet him with an heroic 
determination either to conquer or to 
die, which that adversary well knew 
was not to be lightly regarded. 

Then, for the first time, it was that 
the religious principle was called into 
operation to combat the revolutionary 
energy of the French, which had been 
found frequently, on former occasions, 
more than a compensation for many 
disadvantages. Deeply impressed, Mr. 
Alison observes, with the maguitude of 
the struggle that was approaching, 
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Alexander called out a defensive militia 
of six hundred thousand men— 


« And excited their devout loyalty to 
the highest degree by a proclamation, in 
which Napoleon was represented as the 
relentless enemy of the Christian reli- 
gion, and they were called on to shed 
their best blood in defence of the faith of 
their fathers. This proclamation excited 
the ridicule of a large part of Europe, 
still tainted by infidel fanaticism, and not 
then awakened to the impossibility of 
combating revolutionary energy with any 
other weapons but those of religious fer- 
vour; but it was admirably calculated 
for the simple-minded people to whom it 
was addressed, and excited such an en- 
thusiasm, that net only was this immense 
armament without difficulty raised, but, 
contrary to usual custom, the peasants 
drawn for the regular army joyfully left 
their homes, and marched with songs of 
triumph, amidst the blessings of their 
countrymen, towards the frontier, the an- 
ticipated scene of their glory or their 
martyrdom.” 


The following is our author's lively 
description of the composition and cha- 
racter of the Russian army : 


« The troops who were now pressing 
forward to defend the western frontiers 
of the empire, were very different from 
those with whom the French had hi- 
therto, for the most part, contended in 
the fields of Germany or the Italian 
plains. The forces of civilisation, the 
resources of art, were exhausted; the 
legions of Napoleon had reached the old 
frontier of Europe, the energy of the de- 
sert, the hosts of Asia were before them; 
passions hitherto, save in La Vendée, 
inexperienced in the contest, were now 
brought into action. Religious enthusi- 
asm, patriotic ardour, the fervour of 
youthful civilisation, were arrayed against 
the power of knowledge, the discipline of 
art, and the resources of ancient opu- 
lence. There were to be seen the serf 
but recently emancipated from the servi- 
tude of his fathers, whose mother and 
sisters had checked the lamentations of 
nature when he assumed the military 
habit, and bade him go forth, the cham- 
pion of Christendom, to present glory or 
future paradise; there the peasant, in- 
ured from infancy to hardy exercise, ig- 
norant alike of the enjoyments and the 
corruptions of urbane society, long accus- 
tomed to rural labour, and habituated 
equally to the glow of a Russian bath or 
the severity of a Scythian winter; there 
the Cossack, whose steed, nourished on 
the steppes of the Don, had never yet 
felt the curb, while his master, following 
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his beloved Attaman to the theatre of 
action, bore his formidable lance in his 
hand, his pistols and sword by his side, 
and his whole effects, the fruits of years 
of warfare, in the folds of his saddle. 
Careless of the future, the children of 
the Desert joyfully took their way to 
the animating fields of plunder and tri- 
umph; mounted on small, but swift and 
indefatigable horses, they were peculiarly 
adapted for a country where provisions 
were scanty, forage exhausted, and hard- 
ships universal; the heat of summer, the 
frost of winter, were alike unable to 
check the vigour of their desultory ope- 
rations ; but when the hosts on either 
side were arrayed in battle, and the 
charge of regular forces was requisite, 
they often appeared with decisive effect 
at the critical moment, and urging their 
blood horses to full speed, bore down, by 
the length of their spears and the vehe- 
mence of their onset, the most powerful 
cavalry of Western Europe.” 


Had Russia been wise, or had Eng- 
land been governed by any other than 
Whig politicians, Napoleon would 
have found the term of his conquests 
in the struggle that now impended. 
But more than one-half of the im- 
mense Russian force was engaged ina 
most impolitic war with Turkey; and 
England, under Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration, refused either subsidies or sol- 
diers, both being abundantly at her 
command, when the Emperor Alexan- 
der applied to her for aid, while he 
was contending, single- handed, against 
the most formidable enemy to the li- 
berties of Europe. Had but ten thou- 
sand of her troops, who were then in- 
active at home, been despatched to 
the scene of action, there is every rea- 
son to believe that such decisive suc- 
cesses would have been obtained by 
the allies, as might have reduced the 
power of Napoleon within reasonable 
limits. But to any such application of 
our resources Lord Grey was irrecon- 
cileably adverse. He suffered the 
heroic Russian to fight the battle, in 
the issue of which the very existence 
of England as an independent nation 
was so intimately involved, without 
encouragement or aid ; and returned, 
to his pressing applications for assist- 
ance, cold and insulting answers, which 
had their full effect afterwards upon 
the mind of Alexander, in detaching 
him from the English alliance, and 
causing him to throw himself into the 
arms of her inveterate enemy. Such 
was the foreign policy of the author of 
the Reform Bills! Never, we think, 
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did that most vain, pompous, arrogant, 
and selfish politician, appear invested 
with place and power, without inflict- 
ing some sigual disgrace or disaster 
upon his country ! 


Meanwhile, Napoleon was indefati- 
gable in augmenting, consolidating, 
and arranging his immense resources ; 
so as to secure himself against any re- 
verse, and anticipate, if possible, and 
frustrate the designs of his enemies. 
Much reliance was placed upon being 
able to excite such a feeling through- 
out Poland, as would unite the popu- 
lation of that extensive country, as one 
man, against their Russian oppressors. 
But, balancing between the advantages 
to be gained by such co-operation, and 
the jealousy which would be sure to be 
excited in Austria by any attempt to 
disturb the partition which gave to her 
so large a portion of the spoil, at a time 
when Poland became a helpless prey 
to most unprincipled invaders,—the 
French emperor did not deem it wise 
to give any open encouragement to 
the prospect of Polish independence, 
and contented himself with rousing 
the population of Prussian Poland 
against the power which he had so 
recently trampled on, and which he so 
utterly despised ; while he cautiously 
avoided any word or act, by which the 
Austrian monarch, whose immense re- 
sources were now in his rear, might be 
offended. 

The winter had now far advanced, and 
the soldiers who had signalized them- 
selves so gloriously in the campaign 
of Jena, sighed for the repose of 
winter quarters, where they might 
recruit their exhausted frames, and 
enjoy some respite from their prodi- 
gious labours. Great was their disap- 
pointment when they found that this 
natural expectation was not to be 
realised, but that they must presently 
advance into the rigours of a severer 
climate, and — to undergo new 
and more appalling difficulties and 
dangers. And it required all the ad- 
dress of Napoleon, and all the pres- 
tige which was attendant upon his 
genie. to dispel the gloomy appre- 

ensions which began to take posses- 
sion of the minds of his soldiers, and 
by which, if suffered to prevail, their 
energies must have been undermined. 
To remove them, he took advantage of 
the anniversary of the battle of Auster- 
litz, and thus addressed the veterans 
whom he had so often led to victory :— 


“ Soldiers! This day year, at this 
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very hour, you were on the memorable 
field of Austerlitz. The Russian batta, 
lions fled in terror before you, or, sur. 
rounded on all sides, laid down their 
arms to their conquerors, On the day 
following they read the words of peace 
but they were deceitful. Hardly had 
they escaped, by the effects of a gene. 
rosity, perhaps blameable, from the dis: 
asters of the third coalition, than they 
set on foot a fourth; but the new ally 
on whose skilful tactics they placed all 
their hopes is already destroyed. His 
strongholds, his capital, his magazines, 
two hundred and eighty standards, seven 
hundred field-pieces, five first-rate for. 
tresses are in our power. The Oder, 
the Warta, the deserts of Poland have 
been alike unable to restrain your steps, 
Even the storms of winter have not ar- 
rested you an instant—you have braved 
all—surmounted all. Every thing has 
flown at your approach. In vain have 
the Russians endeavoured to defend the 
capital of the ancient and _ illustrious 
Poland. The French eagle hovers over 
the Vistula—the brave and unfortunate 
Poles, when they behold you, imagine 
that they see the soldiers of Sobieski 
returning from his memorable expedition, 
Soldiers! we shall not again lay down 
our arms till a general peace has secured 
the power of our allies, and restored to 
our commerce liberty and its colonies, 
We have conquered on the Elbe and the 
Oder, Pondicherry, our establishments 
in the Eastern Seas, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Spanish Colonies. Who 
has given the Russians right to hope that 
they can balance the weight of destiny? 
Who has authorized them to overturn 
such great designs?— Are not they and 
we the soldiers of Austerlitz?” 


The effect was magical. None but 
an eye witness, Mr. Alison tells us, 
could credit the influence which it had 
in restoring the spirit of the men 
Never was there a more perfect reali 
zation of that military faith which was 
reposed in their heroic leader, and by 
which miracles of valour are perform- 
ed, under circumstances the most dis 
heartening and unpropitious. The 
army, as one man, responded to their 
imperial commander’s call; past suf- 
ferings were forgotten ; all thought of 
winter quarters was abandoned ; and 
no idea seemed to possess their minds 
but that of concluding, on the banks 
of the Vistula, the mighty contest that 
was to prostrate Russia, even as Pros- 
sia had been recently prostrated by the 
campaign of Jena. 

Thus these mighty hosts advanced 
against each other, and prepared for 4 
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sliock which was sure to be felt in every 

tion of the givilized world. We 
cannot dwell, indetail, upon the con- 
duct of the campaign, for which we 
must refer our readers to our author's 
masterly delineation. Suffice it to say, 
Buonaparte displayed all his consum- 
mate skill, and would have triumphed 
over the obstinate valour of his anta- 
gonists so as to scatter them to the 
winds, had not the very unfavourable 
nature of the weather, the badness of 
the roads, and the difficulties of the 
country, opposed insuperable difficul- 
ties to the complete execution of one 
of the most musterly demonstrations 
of strategetic ability, by which even 
he had been distinguished. By the 
judicious management of Benningsen, a 
rout, which was on the point of prov- 
ing utterly disastrous, was converted 
into a retreat, by which the Russian 
army was again brought together upon 
the plain of Pultusk, and enabled to 
present a formidable front of the enemy. 
Its position, and the battle that fol- 
lowed, are thus described :— 


« The position of Pultusk is the only 
one in that country where the ground is 
so far cleared of wood as to permit of 
any considerable armies combating each 
other in a proper field of battle—an open 
and cultivated plain on this side of the 
river Narew there stretches out to the 
south and east of that town, which lies 
on the banks of its meandering stream— 
a succession of thickets surround this 
open space in all directions, excepting 
that on which the town lies; and on 
the inside of them the ground rises to a 
semicircular ridge, from whence it gradu- 
ally slopes down towards the town on 
one side, and the forest on the other; so 
that it is impossible, till this barrier is 
surmounted, to get a glimpse even of the 
buildings. There the Russiaus were 
drawn up in admirable order in two lines; 
their left resting on the town of Pultusk, 
their right on the wood of Moszyn, 
which skirted the little plain, the artillery 
in advance; but a cloud of Cossacks 
swarmed in front of the array, and pre- 
vented either the force or composition of 
the enemy from being seen by the French 
as they advanced to the attack. Sacken 
had the command of the left; Count 
Osterman Tolstoy of the right; Barclay 
de Tolly, with twelve battalions and ten 
squadrons, occupied a copsewood in front 
of the right; Benningsen was stationed 
in the centre—names destined to immor- 
tal celebrity in ‘future wars, and which, 
even at this distant period, the historian 
can hardly enumerate without a feeling 
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of exultation and the tlirilling interest of 
former days. 


“ Latinés, with his own corps, and the 
division Gudin from that of Davoust—in 
all about thirty-five thousand men—re- 
solved to force the enemy in this posi- 
tion, and for this purpose he, early on 
the morning of the 26th, advanced to 
the attack. The woods which skirted 
the little plain occupied by the Russian 
light troops in front of their position 
were forced by the French voltigeurs, 
after an obstinate resistance, and a bat- 
tery which galled their advance, and 
which could not be withdrawn, carried 
by assault; but no sooner had Lannes, 
encouraged by this success, surmounted 
the crest of the ridge, and advanced into 
the open plain, than the cloud of Cos- 
sacks dispersed to the right and left, and 
exposed to view the Russian army in two 
lines, in admirable order, with a hundred 
and twenty guns disposed along its front. 
Astonished, but not panic-struck by so 
formidable an opposition, Lanes still 
continued to press forward, and as his 
divisions successively cleared the thickets 
and advanced to the crest of the hill, 
they deployed into line. This operation, 
performed under the fire of all the Rus- 
sian cannon, to which the French had as 
yet none of equal number to oppose, was 
executed with admirable discipline, but 
attended with a very heavy loss, and the 
ground was already strewed with dead 
bodies when the line was so far formed 
as to enable a general charge to take 
place. It was attended, however, with 
very little success: the soil, cut up by 
the passage of so many horses and 
carriages, was in many places knee-deep 
of mud: heavy snow showers at intervals 
obscured the heavens and deprived the 
French gunners of the sight of the ene 
my, while the Russian batteries, in posi- 
tion and served with admirable skill, alike 
in light and darkness sent their fatal 
storm of grape and round shot through 
the ranks of the assailants. Notwith- 
standing these obstacles, however, the 
French advanced with their wonted in- 
trepidity to the attack, and gradually the 
arrival of their successive batteries ren- 
dered the fire of cannon on the opposite 
sides more equal. Suchet, who com- 
manded the first line, insensibly gained 
ground, especially on the right, where 
the division of Barclay was stationed ; 
bat Benningsen, seeing the danger, rein- 
forced that gallant officer with fresh 
troops: a battalion of the French in- 
fantry was broken and cut to pieces by 
the Russian horse, and the route in that 
quarter became so serious, that Lannes 
was compelled to advance in person with 
his reserve to repair the disorder. By 
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these efforts the forward movement of 
the Russians in that direction was ar- 
rested, and their victorious columns, 
charged in flank, while disordered by the 
rapidity of their advance, were forced to 
give ground, and resume their former po- 
sition in front of Pultusk. 

“ Meanwhile Suchet, on the left of 
the French, had commenced a furious 
attack on the advanced post in the 
wood on the right of the Russians, 
occupied by Barclay de Tolly. After a 
violent struggle the Russians were driven 
back; reinforced from the town, they 
_ regained their ground, and drove 
the French out of the wood in disorder. 
Lannes at the head of the 34th regiment, 
flew to the menaced point, and again in 
some degree restored the combat; but 
Barclay had regained his lost position, 
and menaced the French extreme left. 
Osterman Tolstoy brought up the Russian 
reserve, and after a murderous conflict, 
which lasted long after it was dark, a 
frightful storm separated the combatants. 
Neither party could boast of decisive suc- 
cess; but the Russians remained masters 
of the field of battle till midnight, when 
they crossed the Narew by the bridge of 
Pultusk, and resumed their retreat in the 
most orderly manner, while the French 
also retreated to such a distance that next 
dayt he Cossacks, who patrolled eight 
miles from the field of battle towards War- 
saw, could discover no traces of the ene- 
my. The losses were severe on both 
sides—on that of the French they 
amounted to six thousand men; on that 
of the Russians nearly five thousand ; 
and the twelve guns which they lost in 
the morning were never regained.” 


Such was the battle of Pultusk ; so 
nearly balanced were the contending 
parties ; so undecided the result! Can 
it be doubted, that if our Whig go- 
vernment had entered, as they should 
have done, into the campaign, by 
sending forty thousand men, under a 
competent leader, to co-operate with 
the Russians, Buonaparte would have 
been beaten back from the Vistula, 
Austria aroused from her slumber 
of neutrality, Prussia re-animated by 
a hope of retrieving past disasters, 
and all Europe excited into a vigorous 
and determined effort to shake off the 
reproach of vassalage and degradation ? 
As it was, the parties separated with- 
out any decisive advantage on either 
side; or, if an advantage could be 
said to incline to either, it belonged 
rather to the Russians than to the 
French; for they astonished the 
world by the feats of heroism and 
yalour which they displayed, while, by 


the French, the great object of the 
campaign had not been attained, and 
other battles must be fought before 
they could retrieve their Touen pre- 
eminence in the eyes of Europe, 
Their winter quarters in Poland are 
thus described, by one whose personal 
observation has qualified him to write 
upon such a subject with authority : 


“The residence of the French gene- 
rals and officers at Warsaw appeared a 
perfect elysium after the fatigues and 
privations to which they had been ex. 
posed. The society of that capital is 
well known to be one of the most agree. 
able in Europe, from the extraordinary 
talents and accomplishments of the wo- 
men of rank of which it is composed, 
No person can have mingled in those de- 
lightful circles without perceiving that 
the Polish women are the most fascinat. 
ing in Europe. Endowed by nature 
with an ardent temperament, an affec- 
tionate disposition, and an exalted ima- 
gination, they have at the same time all 
the grace and coquetry which constitute 
the charm of Parisian beauty, and yet 
retain in most cases the domestic virtues 
and simplicity of manner which nurse in 
infancy the national character of the 
English people. Speaking every lan- 
guage in Europe with incomparable faci- 
lity,—conversing alternately in French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and sometimes 
English, with the accent of a native,— 
versed in the literature and history of all 
these countries, and yet preferring to 
them all the ruins of their own wasted 
Jand,—enthusiastic in their patriotism, 
and yet extended in their views,—with 
hearts formed in the simplicity of do- 
mestic life, minds cultivated during the 
solitude of rural habitation, and manners 
polished by the elegance of metropolitan 
society,—they approach as near as ima- 
gination can figure to that imaginary 
standard of perfection which constitutes 
the object of chivalrous-devotion. Me- 
lancholy reflection! that the greatest 
charms of society should be co-existent 
with the most vicious and destructive 
national institutions; and that its prin- 
cipal excellencies should have been called 
forth by the miserable and distracted cus- 
toms which had brought the Polish nation 
to a premature dissolution !” 


But from this elysium they were 
very soon disturbed. The Russian 
general had no notion of spending his 
time in piping and dancing, while bu- 
siness was to be done in the field ; and 
his activity and skill became soon s0 
apparent and dangerous, that the 
French emperor deemed it absolutely 
necessary to rally his heroic soldiers 
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around their standards, if he would 
not see his best generals, one by one, 
fall a prey to the enterprise and the 
valour of the enemy. 

On both sides, now, it became appa- 
rent that a bloody battle must be 
fought, before either could calculate 
upon any intermission from the anxie- 
ties by which they were hourly ha- 
rassed. The French remembered their 
former glories, and the fame of their 
great commander; and they could not, 
for a moment, brook the thought of 
quailing before those whom they re- 
garded as undisciplined barbarians. 
The Russians were flushed with the 
recollection of their recent exploits, 
when, if they had not the advantage 
in the conflict, victory trembled in 
the balance between them and the re- 
doubted invincibles of Europe; and 
they panted for another opportunity 
of signalising their zeal in the cause of 
their religion and their emperor, and of 
bringing to a final and decisive issue the 
terrible conflict, in which they felt that 
they were contending for their altars 
and their homes—and which was, in 
reality, big with the fate of liberty and 
of civilisation. Great, therefore, was 
their joy, when it was announced to 
them that Benningsen had chosen, for 
the second of his glorious fields, the 
plains of Prussich-Eylau. We pass 
over the preparatory movements and 
conflicts, by which the opposing hosts 
were again brought together, for the 
purpose of coming at once to our au- 
thor’s graphical description of the 
bivouac on the night before this me- 
morable battle, the nature of the ground, 
and the positions of the respective ar- 
mies : 

“Never in the history of war did two 
armies pass a night under more awful 
and impressive circumstances than the 
rival hosts who now lay, without tent 
or covering, on the snowy expanse of 
the field of Eylau. The close vicinity 
of the two armies, the vast multitude 
assembled in so narrow a space, intent 
only on mutual destruction—the vital 
interests to the lives and fortunes of all 
which were at stake—the wintry wild- 
ness of the scene, cheered only by the 
watch-fires, which threw a partial glow 
on the snow-clad heights around—the 
shivering groups who in either army lay 
round the blazing fires, chilled by girdles 
of impenetrable ice—the stern resolution 
of the soldiers in the one array, and the 
enthusiastic ardour of those in the other 
—the liberty of Europe now brought to 
the issue of one dread combat—the glory 
of Russia and France dependent on the 
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efforts of the mightiest armament that 
either had yet sent forth ; all contributed 
to impress a feeling of extraordinary so- 
lemnity, which reached the most inconsi- 
derate breast, oppressed the mind with a 
feeling of anxious thought, and kept un- 
closed many a wearied eyelid in both 
cainps, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary fatigues of the preceding days.— 
But no sooner did the dawn break, and 
the quick rattle of musketry from the 
outposts commence, than these gloomy 
presentiments were dispelled, and all 
arose from their icy beds with no other 
feelings but those of joyous confidence 
and military ardour. 

«“ The evacuation of Eylau on the pre- 
ceding night had led Napoleon to sup- 
pose that the enemy were not to give 
battle on the succeeding day ; and, over- 
whelmed with the extraordinary fatigues 
he had undergone since leaving Warsaw, 
during which time he had been occupied 
in business or marching twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four, he retired to.a house 
in the town, and there, amidst all. the 
horrors of a place carried by assault,. fell 
into a profound sleep. The two armies 
were within half cannon-shot of each 
other, and their immense masses disposed 
in close array on a spot not exceeding a 
league in breadth. The field of battle 
was an open expanse of unenclosed 
ground, rising into swells, or small hills, 
interspersed with many lakes; but as 
the whole surface was covered with snow, 
and the Jakes so thoroughly frozen as to 
bear any weight either of cavalry or ar- 
tillery, the whole surface was accessible 
to military operations.” 

The battle itself now commenced : 

« Napoleon’s design, when he saw that 
the Russians stood firm, and were re- 
solved to give battle, was to turn their 
left by the corps of Marshal Davoust, 
and throw it back, as at Austerlitz, on 
the middle of the army; but the better 
to conceal this object, he commenced the 
action soon after daylight by a violent 
attack on their right and centre. The 
Russian cannon played heavily, but ra- 
ther at hazard, on the hostile masses in 
front of Eylau; while the French guns 
replied with fatal effect from their ele- 
vated position down upon the enemy, 
whose lines were exposed from head to 
foot to the range of their shot. Pre- 
sently the left, under Augereau, advanc- 
ed in massy columns towards Schlodit- 
ten; while Soult’s corps, preceded by a 
hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, 
marched with an “intrepid step against 
the Russian cetitre, and forty guns of the 
imperial guard; posted on an eminence 
near the church of Eylau, opened a 
heavy fixe on the great central Russian 
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battery. These troops had not advanced 
above three. hundred yards, driving the 
Russian tirailleurs before them, when the 
Russian cannon-shot, from two hun- 
dred pieces admirably directed, ploughed 
through the mass, and so shattered it, 
that the whole body inclined to the left, 
to get under the shelter of a detached 
house which stood in-the way. A snow- 
storm at the same time set in and dark- 
ened the atmosphere, so that neither 
army could see its opponent, but never- 
theless the deadly storm of bullets conti- 
nued to tear the massy columns of Auge- 
reau; and the fire was so violent as to 
prevent Soult from rendering him any 
effectual support. Augereau’s divisions 
were already severely shaken by this 
murderous fire, when they were suddenly 
assailed on one side by the right wing of 
the Russians, under ‘Tutschakoff, and on 
the other by their reserve and a powerful 
cavalry, under Doctoroff. So thick was 
the snow-storm, so unexpected the onset, 
that the assailants were only a few yards 
distant, and the long lances of the Cos- 
sacks almost touching the French infan- 
try, when they were first discerned.— 
The combat was not of more than a few 
minutes’ duration. The corps, charged 


at once by foot and horse with the ut- 
most vigour, broke and fled in the wild- 
est disorder back into Eylau, closely pur- 


sued by the Russian cavalry and Cos- 
sacks, who made such havoc, that the 
whole, above sixteen thousand strong, 
were, with the exception of fifteen hun- 
dred men, taken or destroyed, and Auge- 
reau himself, with his two. generals of 
divisions, Desgardens and Heudelet, des- 
perately wounded. 

** Napoleon was apprised of this disas- 
ter by the torrent of fugitives which 
rushed into Eylau; and the snow-storm 
clearing at the same time, showed him 
the Russian right and centre far ad- 
vanced, with their light troops almost at 
the edge of the town. He himself was 
stationed at the church-yard on its east- 
ern side, which had been the scene of 
such a sanguinary conflict on the preced- 
ing night; and already the crash of the 
enemy's balls on the steeple and walls of 
the church, showed how nearly. danger 
‘was approaching. Presently one of the 
Russian divisions, following rapidly after 
the fugitives, entered Eylau by the west- 
ern street, and charged, with loud hur- 
rahs, to the foot of the mount where the 
emperor was placed with a battery of the 
imperial guard and his personal escort of 
a hundred men. Had a regiment of 
horse been at hand to support the at- 
tack, Napoleon must have been made 
prisoner ; for though the last reserve, 
consisting of six battalions of the old 
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guard, were at a short distance, he might 
have been enveloped before they could 
get up to his reseue. The fate of By. 
rope then hung by a thread, but in. that 
terrible moment the emperor's presence 
of mind did not forsake him, He jn. 
stantly ordered his little body-guard 
hardly more than a company, to form, 
line, in order to check the enemy's gd. 
vance, and despatched orders to the old 
guard to attack the column on one flank, 
while a brigade of Murat’s horse charged 
it on the other. The Russians, disor. 
dered by success, and ignorant of the in. 
estimable prize which was almost within 
their grasp, were arrested by the firm 
countenance of the little band of heroes 
who formed Napoleon’s last resource; 
and before they could re-form their ranks 
for a regular conflict, the enemy were 
upon them on either flank, and almost 
the whole division was cut to pieces on 
the spot. 

“ The disorder produced by the repulse 
of Soult, and the almost total destruction 
of Augereau’s corps, however, was such, 
that the French emperor was compelled 
to strain every nerve to repair it. For 
this purpose, he prepared a grand charge 
by the whole cavalry and imperial guard, 
supported by the divisions of Soult, which 
were again formed and led back to the 
attack. The onset of this enormous 
mass, consisting of fourteen thousand 
cavalry, and twenty-five thousand foot 
soldiers, supported by two hundred pieces 
of cannon, was the more formidable, that 
the thick storm of snow prevented them 
from being perceived till they were close 
upon the first line. The shock was irre- 
sistible ;—the front line of the Russians 
was forced to give ground, and in some 
places thrown into disorder; their ca- 
valry crushed by the enormous weight of 
the seventy squadrons which followed the 
white plume of Murat; and a desperate 
mélée ensued, in which prodigious losses 
were sustained on both sides; for the 
Russian battalions, though broken, did 
not lay down their arms or fly, but fall. 
ing back on such as yet stood firm, or 
uniting in little knots together, still 
maintained the combat with the most 
dogged resolution. Instantly perceiving 
the extent of the danger, Benningsen, 
with his whole staff, galloped forward 
from his-station in the rear to the front, 
and at the same time despatched orders 
to the whole infantry of the reserve to 
close their ranks, and advance to the 
support of their comrades engaged.— 
These brave men inclining inwards 
pressed eagerly on, regardless of the 
shower of grape and musketry which fell 
in their advancing ranks, and uniting 
with the first line, charged home with 
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shock Essen’s Russian division was bro- 
ken, and the French borse, pursuing their 
advantage, swept through several open- 
ings, and got as far as the reserve cavalry 
of Benningsen ; but no sooner did Platoff 
see them approaching with loud cries, 
and in all the tumult of victory, than he 
gave orders to the Cossacks of the Don 
toadvance. Regardless of danger, the 
children of the Desert joyfully galloped 
forward to the charge ;—their long lances 
are in rest, their blood horses are at speed 
—in an instant the French cuirassiers 
are broken, pierced through, and scat- 
tered. Retreat was impossible through 
the again closed ranks of the enemy, and 
eighteen only of the whole body regained 
their own lines by a long circuit, while 
five hundred and thirty Cossacks re- 
turned, each cased in the shining armour 
which they had stripped from the dead 
bodies of their opponents. At all other 
points the enemy were, after a desperate 
struggle, driven back ; and several eagles, 
with fourteen pieces of cannon, remained 
in the hands of the victors.” 


The battle now seemed gained by 
the Russians. The French left and 


centre had been defeated, with great 
loss; and Benningsen only awaited 
the arrival of Lestocq, to improve his 


successes into perfect victory. But 
his own left just then sustained a ter- 
rible disaster, which well nigh proved 
fatal to the whole army. To Davoust 
the operations upon that point had 
been entrusted, and, after various turns 
of fortune, he succeeded, with the aid 
of Friant, in compelling his adversaries 
to fall back ; and was in the act of 
driving them, in confusion, in upon 
the victorious centre, when Benning- 
sen, whose steady eye observed the 
mishap, ordered the whole line to 
make a retrograde movement, by 
which it was enabled to receive the 
support of the reserves, and to muin- 
tain its ground until Lestocq arrived, 
who caused the scales of victory again 
to incline in its favour. 

The battle was now over upon the 
centre and the left, and the French 
were beginning to take up their posi- 
tion for the night, when a sharp fire 
from Marshal Ney’s corps, which fol- 
lowed fast upon the traces of Lestocg, 
again aroused the vigilance of the 
Russians, and caused such a demon- 
stration both of vigour and of prowess, 
as made Napoleon suppose that a ge- 
neral attack was meditated, for .which 
he was little prepared. He, accord- 
ingly, issued orders for withdrawing 
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from the conflict ; and was only spar- 
ed the mortification of retiring, for the 
first time in his life, before an enemy 
in an open field, by the extraordinary 
resolution of the Russian general, who, 
contrary to the advice of his most ex- 
perienced officers, retired himself from 
this well-fought field, when, by a little 
longer perseverance in the offensive, 
the French would have been driven to 
a disastrous retreat, and results antici- 
pated, by which Europe might have 
been spared yeurs of carnage and of 
consternation. The consequences of 
this great battle are thus described : 


«Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, 
fought in the depth of winter, amidst ice 
and snow, under circumstances of unex- 
ampled horror—the most bloody and ob- 
stinately contested that had yet occurred 
during the war, and in which, if Napo- 
leon did not sustain a positive defeat, he 
underwent a disaster which had well 
nigh proved his ruin. The loss on both 
sides was immense, and never, in moderm 
times, had a field of battle been strewed 
with such a multitude of slain. On the 
side of the Russians twenty-five thou- 
sand had fallen, of whom above seven 
thousand were already no more; on that 
of the French, upwards of thirty thou- 
sand were killed or wounded, and nearly 
ten thousand had left their colours, under 
pretence of attending to the wounded, 
and did not make their appearance for 
several days afterwards, The other tro- 
phies of victory were nearly equally ba- 
lanced : the Russians had to boast of the 
unusual spectacle of twelve eagles taken 
from their antagonists—while they had 
made spoil of sixteen of the Russian 
guns and fourteen standards, Hardly 
any prisoners were made on either side 
during the action; but six thousand of 
the wounded, most of them in a hopeless 
state, were left on the field of battle, and 
fell into the hands of the French. 


« Never was spectacle so dreadful as 
the field of battle presented on the fol- 
lowing morning. Above fifty thousand 
men lay in the space of two leagues, wel- 
tering in blood. The wounds were, for 
the most part, of the severest kind, from 
the extraordinary quantity of cannon- 
balls which had been discharged during 
the action, and the close proximity of the 
contending masses to the deadly batteries 
which spread grape at half-musket shot 
through their ranks. Though stretched 
on the cold snow, and exposed to the 
severity of an arctic winter, they were 
burning with thirst, and piteous cries 
were heard on all sides for water, or as- 
sistance to extricate the wounded men 
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of horses by which they were crushed. 
Six thousand of these noble animals en- 
cumbered the field, or, maddened with 
pain, were shrieking aloud amidst the 
stifled groans of the wounded. Subdued 
by loss of blood, tamed by cold, exhausted 
by hunger, the foemen lay side by side 
amidst the general wreck. The Cossack 
was to be seen beside the Italian,—the 
gay vine-dresser, from the smiling banks 
of the Garonne, lay athwart the stern 
peasant from the plains of the Ukraine. 
The extremity of suffering had extin- 
guished alike the fiercest and the most 
generous passions. After his usual cus- 
tom, Napoleon, in the afternoon, rode 
through this dreadful field, accompanied 
by his generals and staff, while the still 
burning piles of Serpallen and Saussgar- 
ten sent volumes of black smoke over 
the scene of death ;—but the men exhi- 
bited none of their wonted enthusiasm— 
no cries of ‘ Vive |'Empereur’ were 
heard; the bloody surface echoed only 
with the cries of suffering, or the groans 
of woe. It is this moment which the 
genius of Le Gros has selected for the 
finest and most inspired painting that 
exists of the emperor, in that immortal 
work which, amidst the false taste and 
artificial sentiment of Parisian society, 
has revived the severe simplicity and 
chastened feeling of ancient art.” 

Here, again, the reader has to lament 
the cruel mispolicy, on the part of Eng- 
land, which refused the needful suc- 
cours, by which this terrible check 
might have been converted into a com- 
plete defeat, and the routed legions of 
Napoleon pursued to the walls of Pa- 
ris. For nine days the French re- 
mained inactive, unable to advance, 
and unwilling to retreat; and well 
might they rejoice in the over-caution 
of Benningsen, to which alone they 
were indebted for existence as an army, 
But the battle excited a prodigious sen- 
sation in Europe: 

« Had a ministry of more capacity in 
military combination been then at the 
head of affairs in England, there cannot 
be the smallest doubt that the triumphs 
of 1813 might have been anticipated by 
seven years, and the calamities of Eu- 
rope at once arrested. The first ac- 
counts of the battle received through 
the French bulletins rendered it evident 
that some disaster had been incurred; 
and the anxious expectation every where 
excited by. this unsatisfactory communi- 
cation, was increased to the highest pitch 
of transport, when, from Benningsen’s 
report, it appeared that he claimed the 
victory ; and, from the stationary condi- 
tion of the Russian army in front of 
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Konigsberg, and the ultimate retreat of 
the French to the banks of the Passarge, 
that these pretensions were not devoid 
of foundation. It was confidently ex. 
pected that, now that Napoleon had for 
once been decisively fviled, the Austrians 
would instantly declare themselves, and 
their forty thousand men in observation 
in Bohemia be converted into a hundred 
thousand in activity on the Elbe. 
stimulate and support such a combina. 
tion, the public voice in England loudly 
demanded the immediate despatch of a 
powerful British force to the mouth of 
the Elbe; and recollecting the universal 
exasperation which prevailed in the north 
of Germany at the French, in consequence 
of the enormous requisitions which they 
had every where levied from the inhabj. 
tants, whether warlike or neutral—there 
cannot be a doubt that the appearance of 
fifty thousand English soldiers would have 
been attended with decisive effects, both 
upon the conduct of Austria and the fu. 
ture issue of the war. Nothing, how. 
ever, was done; the English ministry, 
under the direction of Lord Howick, not. 
withstanding the most urgent entreaties 
from Russia and Prussia, sent no sue. 
cours in men or money. The decisive 
period was allowed to pass by without 
any thing being attempted in support of 
the common cause, and the British na- 
tion in consequence had the Peninsular 
war to go through to regain the vantage 
ground which was then within their 
grasp.” 

Foiled in his attempts to attain his 
objects by force of arms, Napoleon had 
recourse to negociation, and, with great 
adroitness, sought to draw Prussia into 
a separate peace ; but, to her credit be 
it spoken, she resisted his advances, 
and refused to negociate, except in 
conjunction with her allies. He then 
applied himself, with all his usual 
energy, to repair and to augment his 
resources ; and such was still the magic 
of his name, that requisitions were sub- 
mitted to at his dictation, which would 
have excited any other people to revolt 
against the authority of their rulers. 
He soon was in a condition to take 
the field again, and to scatter dismay 
and terror amongst the trembling sove- 
reigns of Europe. 

The Russians, as we have before 
observed, were at war with the Turks; 
and the force which was thus occupied 
could ill be spared from the armies 
upon the Vistula. Great Britain, 
therefore, was strenuously urged to 
favour, by a naval attack upon Con- 
stantinople, the efforts of Russia to 
disembarrass hersclf of an antagopist, 
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by whom her exertions in the common 
cause were SO much impeded ; and 
even the Whig ministry, disgraceful 
as had been their conduct in letting 
slip the previous opportunities of put- 
ting an end to the war, by a vigorous 
rosecution of hostilities, were not in- 
sensible to the great advantage of the 
measure now proposed,—and instruc- 
tions were immediately sent to Mr. 
Arbuthnot, our ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, requiring him to demand 
the immediate dismissal of the French 
ambassador, Sebastiani,—the entrance 
of Turkey into the alliance of England 
and Russia—and the opening of the 
Dardanelles to the vessels of the latter 
ower. 

But in nothing was Buonaparte more 
distinguished than in the selection of 
the individuals who were to fill those 
responsible situations, in which ser- 
vices of difficulty and delicacy were 
required. Sebastiani was one of those 
remarkable characters who, in the tumult 
of the revolution, had emerged from the 
cloister. He had had the training of a 
Jesuit, and the experience and address 
ofasoldier, and was wanting, in fact, in 
no quality which might be necessary to 
enable him, effectually, at such a court, 
to promote the views of his een 
master. He was, accordingly, able not 
only to cause a peremptory refusal _to 
be given to the demands of the British 
ambassador, but, by throwing out signi- 
ficant hints that the Berlin decree, 
then recently published, required the 
immediate arrest of all British subjects 
in the territories of the allies of France, 
to strike such dismay into Mr. Arbuth- 
not, that that functionary was too glad 
to seize the first opportunity of with- 
drawing from the capital, where his 
influence had altogether disappeared, 
and where his life was in hourly dan- 
ger: 

“ Hitherto every thing had seconded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations 
the efforts of the French ambassador, 
but he was unable to persuade the Turk- 
ish government to take the requisite mea- 
sures of precaution against this new enemy 
who had risen. In vain he urged them 
instantly to put in repair the fortifications 
of the Dardanelles; in vain he predicted 
a formidable immediate attack from the 
fleet of England. Nothing was done to 
give additional security to the Strait ; 
and the Divan, persuaded that the only 
serious danger lay on the side of the 
Danube, continued to send all their dis- 
posable forces in that direction. Mean- 
while, the squadrons of Sir John Duck- 
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worth and Admiral Louis having effected 
a junction off Tenedos, their united forces 
amounted to eight ships of the line, two 
frigates, and two bomb-vessels; but the 
Ajax, of seventy-four guns, having un- 
fortunately been destroyed by fire at this 
critical moment, the squadron was re- 
duced to seven line-of-battle ships. With 
these, however, the British admiral re- 
solved to force the passage. Having 
taken his measures with much skill, he 
advanced with his ships in single file at 
moderate intervals, and with a fair wind, 
on the morning of the 19th February, 
entered the Straits. So completely were 
the Turks taken by surprise, that a feeble 
desultory fire alone was opened upon 
their ships as they passed the first batte- 
ries, to which the English did not deign 
to reply; but when they reached the 
castles of Europe and Asia, where the 
Straits are little more than a mile broad, 
a tremendous cannonade assailed them on 
both sides—and enormous balls, weighing 
seven and eight hundred weight, began 
to pass through their rigging ;—but the 
British sailors, meanwhile, were not idle. 
Deliberately aiming their guns, as the 
ships slowly and majestically moved 
through the narrow channel, they kept 
up an incessant discharge to the right 
and left, with such effect, that the Turk- 
ish cannoneers, little accustomed to the 
rapid fire of modern times, and terrified 
at the crash of the shot on the battle- 
ments around them, took to flight. Fol- 
lowing up his triumphant course, the En- 
glish admiral attacked and burnt the ves- 
sel of the Capitan Pacha, lying at an- 
chor in the Straits; Sir Sidney Smith, 
the second in command, compelled four 
frigates to surrender, which were imme- 
diately after committed to the flames—a 
fifth, after an obstinate resistance, shared 
the same fate—and a brig, which with 
difficulty escaped from the conflagration, 
had scarcely announced the alarming tid- 
ings at Constantinople, when the British 
fleet, with all sails set, was seen proudly 
advancing, and cast anchor off the Isle of 
Princes, within three leagues of Seraglio 
Point. 

« No words can adequately paint the 
terror which prevailed in Constantinople, 
when the increasing sound of the ap- 
proaching cannonade too surely announc- 
ed that the defences of the Straits had 
been forced; and shortly after, the dis- 
tant light of the conflagration gave token 
of the rapid destruction of the fleet.— 
This was much increased when a mes- 
sage was received from Admiral Duck- 
worth, half an hour after his arrival, 
which, after recapitulating all the in- 
stances of fidelity to the Turkish alli- 
ance Which England had so long afford- 
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ed, concluded by the declaration, that if, 
in twenty-four hours, the demands of Great 
Britain were not acceded to, he would be 
reduced to the painful necessity of com- 
mencing hostilities. The capital was 
totally defenceless,—not ten guns were 
mounted on the sea batteries; and a fu- 
rious crowd was already assembled in the 
streets, demanding the head of the Reis 
Effendi and General Sebastiani, the au- 
thors of all the public calamities. The 
consternation was universal ; the danger, 
from having been never anticipated, was 
now felt with stunning force; and the 
Divan having been assembled in the first 
moments of alarm, sent an intimation to 
General Sebastiani that no defence re- 
mained to the capital—that submission 
Was a matter of necessity, and that as 
the people regarded him as the author of 
all their misfortunes, his life was no lon- 
ger in safety, and be would do well in- 
stantly to leave the capital. But his 
answer was worthy of the great and gal- 
lant nation which he represented. Re- 
ceiving the messenger of the Sultan in 
full dress, surrounded by all his suite, he 
immediately replied—‘ My personal dan- 
ger cannot for an instant occupy my at- 
tention, when the maintenance of the 
French alliance and the independence of 
the Ottoman empire are at stake. I will 
not quit Constantinople,—and I confi- 
dently expect a new decision more wor- 
thy of Sultan Selim and the Turkish na- 
tion. Tell your powerful monarch, that 
he should not for a moment think of de- 
seending from the high rank where the 
glorious deeds of his ancestors have pla- 
ced him, by surrendering to a few Eng- 
lish vessels a city containing nine hun- 
dred thousand souls, and abundantly pro- 
vided with magazines and ammunition. 
Your ramparts are not yet armed, but 
that may soon be done; you have wea- 
pons enough—use them but with cour- 
age, and victory is secure, The cannon 
of the English fleet may set fire to a 
part of the town—granted; but without 
the assistance of a land army, it could 
not take possession of the capital, even 
if you were to open your gates. You 
sustain every year the ravages of inci- 
dental conflagration, and the more serious 
calamities of the plague,—and do you 
now scruple at incurring the risk of infe- 
rior losses in defence of your capital, your 
country, your holy religion ?” 

«“ This noble reply produced a great 
effect upon the Divan; and it was re- 
solved, that before submitting they should 
at least try whether, by gaining time in 
parleying, they could not in some degree 
complete their preparations. Sebastiani, 
accordingly, dictated a note in answer to 
the communication from the English ad- 
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miral, in which the Sultan professeq an 
anxious desire to re-establish amicable 
relations with the British government 
and announced his appointment of Allett. 
Effendi for the purpose of conducting the 
negociation. The unsuspecting English 
admiral, who, from the illness of Mr. Ar. 
buthnot, was intrusted with the negocia. 
tion, was no match for the wily French 
general in the arts of diplomacy, fell into 
the snare. The British ultimatum was 
sent ashore the following morning, which 
consisted in the provisional cession of 
their fleet to England, the dismissal of 
Sebastiani, and the re-establishment of 
amicable relations with Russia and the 
British government. Half an hour only 
was allowed to the Divan, after the re. 
ceipt and translation of this note, to de 
liberate and reply. Had this vigorous 
resolution been acted upon, it must have 
led to immediate submission; for the 
batteries were not yet armed—the fleet, 
the arsenals, the seraglio, and great part 
of the town, lay exposed to the fire of 
the English squadron—and during the 
terror produced by a bombardment, the 
greater part of the capital, which is 
chiefly built of wood, must have been re 
duced to ashes. 

“‘ Unfortunately, instead of doing this, 
Sir John Duckworth, possessed with the 
belief that the Sultan was sincerely de. 
sirous of an accommodation, and that the 
desired objects might be obtained without 
the horrors of a conflagration, or an irre. 
parable breach with the Ottoman empire, 
imprudently gave time, and suffered him. 
self to be drawn into a negociation. Day 
after day elapsed in the mere exchange of 
notes and diplomatic communications,— 
and, meanwhile, the spirit of the Mussul. 
mans, now raised to the highest pitch, 
was indefatigably employed in organising 
the means of defence. The direction of 
the whole was intrusted to General Se 
bastiani, for whom a magnificent tent was 
erected in the gardens of the seraglio, 
and who communicated to the ardent 
multitude the organisation and arrange. 
ment which long warlike experience had 
given to the officers of Napoleon. Men 
and women, grey hairs and infant hands, 
the Turks, the Greeks, the Armenians, 
were to be seen promiscuously labouring 
together at the fortifications, Forget- 
ting, in the general transport, the time- 
worn lines of religious distinction, the 
Greek and Armenian patriarchs set the 
first example of a cordial acquiescence in 
the orders of government. Selim himself 
repeatedly visited the works—his com- 
mands were obeyed by two hundred 
thousand men, animated by religious and 
patriotic ardour to the greatest degree ; 
while the French engineers, who had 
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been sent by Marmont to aid in the war 
with the Russians, communicated to the 
busy multitude the inestimable advan- 

es of scientific direction and experi- 
enced skill. Under such auspices, the 
defences of the harbour were speedily 
armed and strengthened ; the naval ar- 
senal furnished inexhaustible resources— 
in three days three hundred pieces of 
cannon were mounted on the batteries, 
at the end of a week their number was 
increased to a thousand ; temporary para- 

ts were every where formed with gabions 
and fascines, where regular defences were 
awanting; the tower of Leander was 
armed with heavy artillery—an hundred 

n-boats were drawn across the mouth 
of the Golden Horn—twelve line-of- 
battle ships within stood apparently 
ready for action—fireships were prepar- 
ed, and numerous furnaces with red-hot 
shot kept constantly heated to carry into 
the British fleet the conflagration with 
which they menaced the Turkish ca- 


tal. 

ee Although the English officers per- 
ceived, by means of their telescopes, the 
reparations which were going forward, 
and though the peril to the fleet was 
hourly increasing from the continuance 
of a south-west wind, which rendered it 
impossible to repass the Straits, yet no- 
thing was done adequate to the emer- 
gency. The fleet, indeed, was brought 
nearer to the seraglio, and every effort 
made to bring the enemy, by negociation, 
to an accommodation ; but the pride of 
the Mussulmans, now fully aroused, 
would not have permitted the govern- 
ment to come to terms, even if they had 
been so inclined; and the influence of 
Sebastiani was successfully exerted to 
protract the conferences till the prepara- 
tions were so far completed as to enable 
them to bid defiance to theenemy. Four 
days after the English fleet appeared off 
Constantinople, the coasts were so com- 
pletely armed with artillery, as to render 
anattack eminently hazardous—in a week 
it was totally hopeless, The object of 
the expedition having failed; nothing re- 
mained but to provide for the safety of 
the fleet; but this was now no easy mat- 
ter—for during the week lost in negocia- 
tion, the batteries of the Dardanelles had 
all. been armed, and the castles of Europe 
and Asia so strengthened as to render it 
an extremely hazardous matter to at- 
tempt, the passage. To complete the 
difficulties of the English admiral, the 
wind, which generally blows at Constan- 
tinople from the north-east, continued, 
even after his arrival, fixed in the south- 
west, so as to render it totally impossible 
for him to retrace his steps. At length, 
on the lst March, a breeze having sprung 
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up from the Black Sea, all sails were 
spread, and the fleet re-entered the peri- 
lous Straits. But it was not without diffi- 
culty, and with considerable hazard, that 
the passage was effected. A heavy fire 
was kept up from all the batteries,—the 
headlands on either side presented a con- 
tinued line of smoke,—the roar of artil- 
lery was incessant,—and enormous stone 
balls, some of them weighing seven or 
eight hundred pounds, threatened at one 
stroke to sink the largest ships, One of 
these massy projectiles carried away the 
main mast of the Windsor Castle, which 
bore the admiral’s flag,—another pene- 
trated the poop of the Standard, and 
killed and wounded sixty men. At length 
the fleet cleared the Straits, and cast an- 
chor off Tenedos, in such a situation as to 
blockade the Dardanelles, having sustain- 
ed a loss of two hundred and fifty men in 
this audacious expedition, which, though 
it proved unsuccessful from the errors at- 
tending its execution, was both boldly 
and ably conceived, and produced a very 
great impression in Europe, by revealing 
the secret weakness of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and demonstrating how easily an 
adequate maritime force, by thus burst- 
ing through its defences, and aiming a 
stroke at once at the vitals of the state, 
could subdue all the strength of Islam. 
ism, and at once compel the submission of 
a power, before which, in former times, 
all the monarchies of Europe had trem- 
bled.” 


Such was the miserable termination 
of by far the best conceived of the 
Whig projects for crippling the com- 
mon enemy. Had it been as ably exe- 
cuted as it was well designed, it might 
have been most important. But Buona- 
parte was not more fortunate in having 
such an enemy as Benningsen at Eylau, 
than were the Turks in being con- 
fronted by such an admiral as Sir John 
Duckworth before Constantinople. By 
the valour and the skill of both, were 
their respective adversaries brought 
into the greatest peril; and it was 
alone by the indecision and the weak- 
ness of both, that these adversaries were 
ultimately delivered from the most im- 
minent danger. 

Before the next campaign com- 
menced, a change of ministry took 
place in England. The wretched in- 
capables who figured under ‘the deno- 
mination of “all the talents,” were 
driven with ignominy from office, and 
Percival succeeded to the helm of 
affairs, not, however, until mischief had 
been done by his blundering prede- 
cessors, which even his great ability, 
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sound English feeling, and sterling in- 
tegrity, were unable to repair. Russia 
was irrecoverably alienated, and only 
waited a fair opportunity of closing her 
quarrel with Buonaparte, and forming 
a junction with him, for the purpose of 
humbling her former ally, by whom, 
when she stood almost alone as the 
championess of legitimate government, 
she had been so cruelly and so contu- 
meliously neglected. 

As soon us the season for military 
operations arrived, both the French and 
Russians took the field; nor were 
either party wanting in the prompti- 
tude and the energy by which all their 
vast resources might be rendered fully 
available in the coming conflict. Never 
before did Napoleon so vigorously 
exert himself to maintain his high re- 
putation, and to secure that colossal 
power which a single reverse might 
cast to the ground. Well he knew 
that it was based upon public opinion ; 
that it was not from love but from fear, 
his terrible ascendancy was acknow- 
ledged by the continental sovereigns ; 
and that another adverse, or even doubt- 
ful campaign, might send him from sove- 
reignty into exile. Therefore, was all 
his might put forth, to sustain, or if 
possible augment a renown, which now 
was felt to be not merely desirable for 
itself, but indispensible to the stability 
of his empire. On the other hand, the 
Russians were, with good reason, elated 
by their achievements at Pultusk and 
Prussich-Eylau, and felt the full impor- 
tance of the high position which they 
occupied, combating as they were in 
the van of European civilization. Al- 
ready had they tried the shock of arms 
with the invincibles of Europe, and had 
no reason to be dissatisfied with their 
success ; and it was not without exult- 
ing hopes that they a second time pre- 
pared to buckle on the harness. The 
treatment which Alexander had re- 
ceived at the hands of the British 
minister, no doubt, greatly abated his 
devotion to the common cause; while 
the success which had attended his 
operations in the field, could not but 
suggest the thought that he might still 
be hailed as the deliverer of Europe. 
Both parties, therefore, pressed for- 
ward to the contest, with an ardour 
proportioned to the mighty objects for 
which they respectively contended ; 
and the Russians were resolutely de- 
termined to sustain the reputation 
which they had already acquired ; while 
the French, almost to a man, felt con- 
vinced, that upon their success de- 
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pended the preservation of their em. 
pire. 

The change of ministry in England 
produced a corresponding change jn 
our foreign policy ; and Mr. Percival 
felt the full force of those reasons which 
made it imperative upon us to afford 
the Emperor of Russia our cordial ¢9. 
operation in the ensuing campaign, 
Accordingly, the most cordial assy. 
rances were conveyed to him, and 
every effort was made to fit out an ar. 
mament which should do some service 
in the approaching contest. 


“ But it was too late: the succours of 
England came too late to counterbalance 
the disasters which had been incurred, the 
change of system too tardy to assuage the 
irritation which had been produced. By 
withholding these at an earlier period, the 
former ministry had not only seriously 
weakened the strength of the Russian 
forces, by preventing the arming of the 
numerous militia corps which were crowd. 
ing to the imperial standards, but left the 
seeds of irreconcilable dissatisfaction jy 
the breast of the Czar, who, not aware of 
the total change of policy which the ac. 
cession of the Whig ministry had pro. 
duced in the cabinet of St. James, and 
the complete revolution in that poli 
which had resulted from their dismiseal, 
was actuated by the strongest resentment 
against the British government, and 
loudly complained that he was deserted 
by the ancient ally of Russia at the very 
moment when, for its interests, even 
more than his own, he was risking his 
empire in a mortal struggle with the 
French Emperor. Such was the state 
of destitution to which the ill-judged 
parsimony of the late administration had 
reduced the British arsenals, and such 
the effect of their total dismissal of tran- 
sports in the royal service, that it was 
found impossible by their successors to fit 
out an expedition for the shores of the 
Baltic for several months after their ac- 
cession to office; and, in consequence, 
the formidable armament under Lord 
Cathcart, which afterwards achieved the 
conquest of Copenhagen, and might have 
appeared with decisive effect on the shores 
of the Elbe or the Vistula at the opening 
of the campaign, was not able to leave 
the shores of Britain till the end of July, 
a fortnight after the treaty of Tilsit had 
been signed, and the subjugation of the 
continent, to all appearance, irrevocably 
effected.” 


But never did the French Emperor 
manifest more skill or energy in his 
diplomatic negociations, than during 
the short interval that afforded him 
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leisure for that purpose, before the op- 
posing armies came together in actual 
conflict. He saw the importance of 
securing all such points of embarkation 
upon the shores of the Baltic, as might 
afford facilities for the landing of a 
British force in his rear, while he was 
engaged in deadly strife with his for- 
midable northern assailants ; and the 
same feelings of dissatisfaction w ith the 
British cabinet, which led to the irri- 
tation of the Emperor Alexander, also 
disposed the Swedes to listen to his 
overtures, in consequence of which an 
armistice was concluded, by which it 
was stipulated that hostilities should 
cease between the two armies—that 
thelines of Usidoma and Wallin should 
be occupied by the French troops— 
the lines of the Peene and the Trebel 
separate the two armies—no succours, 
direct or indirect, should be forwarded 
through the Swedish lines either to 
Dantzic or Calberg—and no debarka- 
tion of troops hostile to France take 
lace at Stralsund. He also felt the 
ul importance of still further embroil- 
ing Russia with Turkey, for the pur- 
pose of distracting his antagonist by a 
war upon the Danube ; and even en- 
tered upon negociations with Persia, in 
consequence of which he had reason to 
hope that the Muscovite should find 
occupation upon the Caucasus for 
troops that might otherwise be arrayed 
against him in the heart of Europe. 

Our notices of the various turns of 
the campaign of 1807 must necessarily 
be very brief. But the following in- 
cident, which took place while the 
Russian army still occupied their posi- 
tion between the Passarge and the Alley 
around Heilsberg, is too striking, and 
too honourable to both parties, not to 
be presented to the reader. 


“ While occupying these cantonments, 
a truce in hostilities, as usual in such 
cases, took place between the advanced 
posts of both armies, and this led to an 
incident equally characteristic of the gal- 
Jantry and honourable feelings of both. 
The Russian and French outposts being 
stationed on the opposite banks of a river, 
some firing, contrary to the usual custom, 
took place, and a French officer advan- 
cing, reproached the Russians with the 
discharge, and a Russian officer approach- 
ing the Frenchman, requested him to stop 
the firing of his people, in order that, if 
necessary, they might determine by single 
combat who was most courageous. The 
French officer assented, and was in the 
act of commanding his men to cease 
firing, when a Russian ball pierced him 
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to the heart. The Russian officer in- 
stantly rushed forward, and cried out to 
the French soldiers—« My life shall make 
reparation for this accident—let three 
marksmen fire at me as I stand here;’ 
and turning to his own soldiers, ordered 
them ‘to cease firing upon the French, 
whatever might be his fate, unless they 
attempted to cross the river.’ Already 
a Frenchman had levelled his piece, when 
the French subaltern next in command 
struck it down with his sword, and run- 
ning to the Russian took him by the 
hand, declaring that no man worthy of 
the name of Frenchman would be the 
executioner of so brave a man. The 
French soldiers felt the justice of the 
sentiment, and confirmed be feeling by a 
general acclamation.— See Wilson, 120. 
With truth did Montesquieu say that 
honour was, under a monarchical govern- 
ment, the prevailing feeling of mankind.” 


Napoleon, to be secure on all sides, 
and leave as little as possible to for- 
tune, resolved upon the reduction of 
every post and every fortress by which 
the great operations which he medi- 
tated might be impeded. Schweidnitz 
and Glatz soon fell into his hands, and 
he sat down in great force before 
Dantzic. Our author describes the 
strength of the fortress, and the pro- 
gress of the siege, with great animation. 
The allies in vain attempted its relief, 
and their movements led, eventually, 
to the battle of Heilsberg. Of this 
important conflict, we have the follow- 
ing account: 


“Napoleon having collected forty 
pieces of artillery, under the command of 
General Dulauloy, on his left, pushed 
them forward, and by the vivacity of their 
fire, in some degree weakened that of the 


enemy. The divisions of St. Cyr and 
Legrand, part’ of Soult’s corps, with 
Murat’s cavalry, advanced about seven in 
the evening, by the villages of Lauden, 
Langwiesse, and Bewernicken, to the at- 
tack of the enemy’s redoubts on the right 
bank of the river. These brave men had 
no sooner quitted the cover of the ravine, 
which for some time sheltered them from 
the enemy’s fire, than they rushed forward 
with such vigour that, in the first onset, 
they carried the principal redoubt of the 
Russians in that quarter, with all the 
guns which it contained; while St. 
Hilaire, with his division, penetrated be- 
tween that entrenchment and the neigh- 
bouring works. The moment was criti- 
cal, and the least wavering would have 
exposed the Russians to total ruin, for a 
line of redoubts broken in upon at one 
point is well-nigh lost; but Benningsen 
was at the head of men who were equal 
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to any-emergency. Prince Gortehakoff, 
who commanded the Russian right wing, 
instantly ordered the divisions under his 
command to charge ; the animating hur- 
ras of his men demonstrated that he had 
not calculated in vain on their intrepedity 
at. that trying crisis—on they rushed with 
fixed bayonets, and the two regiments 
which occupied the redoubt were almost 
totally destroyed, and their eagles taken, 
Following up their success, the Russians 
burst out into the plain between the 
wood and the redoubts, and forced Soult's 
divisions to give ground. With the 
steadiness of discipline, however, they 
retired in hollow square by echelon, which 
vomited forth an incessant rolling fire 
upon their pursuers: the approach of 
night gave these moving citadels the ap- 
pearance of being encircled with flame, 
while the entrenchments represented 8 
line of volcanoes in vehement eruption. 
At length, however, the retreat of Le- 
grand and St. Cyr obliged St. Hilaire, 
who had penetrated to the very foot of 
the redoubt, and had borne without 
flinching their terrible discharge of grape, 
also to retire: Savary, with two regi- 
ments of the guard and twelve guns, 
came up to cover his retreat; he, in his 
tarn, however, was surrounded. The 
French at all points retired to the cover 
of the woods, and narrowly escaped being 
made prisoners by the allied cavalry ; and 
at length, grievously shattered, the vic- 
torious Russians were again withdrawn 
into their entrenchments. 

«“ The vehement cannonade which had 
so long illuminated the heavens now 
ceased, and the cries of the wounded, in 
the plain at the foot of the entrench- 
ments, began to be heard above the de- 
clining roar of the musketry, At 11 at 
night, however, a deserter came into the 
Russian lines, and announced that a fresh 
attack was preparing. Suitable arrange- 
ments were accordingly made; and hardly 
were they completed, when dark masses 
of the enemy were seen, by the uncertain 
twilight of a midsummer night, to issue 
from the woods, and advance with a swift 
pace across the bloody plain which sepa- 
rated them from the redoubts. Instantly 
the batteries opened on the moving masses; 
they staggered under the discharge, but 
still pressed on, without returning a 
shot ; but when they arrived within reach 
of the musquetry, the fire became so 
vehement that the heads of the columns 
were entirely swept away, and the re- 
mainder driven back in great disorder, 
after sustaining a frightful loss. At 
length, at, midnight, after twelve hours’ 
incessant fighting, the firing entirely 
ceased, and nothing was heard in the 
narrow space which separated the two 
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armies but the groans of the wounded, 
who, anticipating a renewal of the combat 
in the morning, and tortured by pain, 
implored removal, relief, or even death 
itself, to puta period to their sufferings, 

“ Heavy rain fell in the early part of 
the night, which, though it severely dig. 
tressed the soldiers who were unhurt ‘iq 
their bivouacs, assuaged the thirst, ang 
diminished the suffering of the host of 
wounded of both armies who lay mingled 
together on the plain. With the firs 
dawn of day the Russians again stood to 
their arms, expecting every moment to 
be attacked ; but the morning passed over 
without any movement on the part of the 
enemy. As the light broke, the French 
were descried on the skirts of the wood 
in order of battle, but, more even than 
by their well-appointed battalions and 
squadrons, the eyes of all were riveted 
on a spectacle inconceivably frightful be. 
tween their lines and the redoubts, This 
space, about a quarter of a mile broad, 
and above a mile in length, presented s 
sheet of naked human bodies, the greater 
part dead, but some showing by their 
motions that they preserved consciousness 
or implored relief. Six thousand corpses 
were here lying together as close as 
had stood in their ranks, stript during the 
night of every rag of garment by the 
cupidity of the camp-followers of either 
army, ghastly pale, or purple with the 
blood which was still oozing from their 
wounds, How inured soever to the hor 
rors of a campaign, the soldiers of both 
armies, even while they loathed it, felt 
their eyes fascinated by this harrowing 
spectacle, which exhibited war, stript of 
all its pomp, in its native barbarity ; and, 
by common consent, the interval of hos- 
tilities was employed in burying the dead, 
and removing the shivering wounded to 
the rear of the armies.” 


Then came the battle of Friedland, 
which closed the campaign, and which 
our author describes with a force and 
a vivacity that almost presents it’ to the 
eyes of his readers. Its: length, and 
the length to which this paper has 
already extended, forbid extraction, 
In this great battle the Russians 
evinced all their characteristic firmness 
and bravery ; and there can be very 
little doubt that it would have led to 
the downfall of Buonaparte’s power, 
had they been seconded, as they should 
have been, by their allies: The fol- 
lowing description of their conddct 
under the most trying circumstances, 
may setve to shew of what stuff “a 
were made. The left wing and the 
guards had been driven back, and the 
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centre, thus exposed, must have given 
way, 
«Had. not the Russian cavalry gal- 
forward at full speed and charged 
the corps who threatened them, who 
were the left of Oudinot’s grenadiers, with 
such vigour that they were in a few 
minutes trampled under foot and de- 
stroyed. Encouraged by this success, 
the infantry of the centre also moved 
forward, and threw in so destructive a 
flanking fire, as effectually covered the 
retreat of their horse; but at this mo- 
ment the flames of Friedland and the 
bridges were seen to arise, and the vast 
clouds of black smoke which darkened 
the atmosphere, told too plainly that 
their retreat was cut off, and that suc- 
cess was hopeless. Then, indeed, their 
hopes fell, and despair took possession of 
every heart. Still, however, the Rus- 
sian courage was unshaken; uniting the 
fronts of battalions, closing the ranks of 
the soldiers, they presented, in circum- 
stances which seemed well-nigh desperate, 
an unbroken front to the enemy. In 
yain the artillery, approaching to half 
cannon-shot distance, ploughed through 
their dense array—in vain the French in- 
fantry threw in a destructive fire with 
es vigour—in vain the grenadiers 
of their guard charged repeatedly with 
the shouts and cénfidence of victory ; not 
one square was broken—not one gun was 
taken. Slowly and in solid order they 
retired, leisurely retracing their steps to- 
wards the river, keeping up an incessant 
polling fire from the rear, which faced the 
enemy, and charging with the bayonet 
whenever hard pressed by their pursuers, 
Whoever witnessed the conduct of that 
devoted host during these trying hours, 
must have felt that Russia, if adequately 
directed, was destined in the end to take 
the lead in the deliverance of Europe.” 


The results of the battle are thus 
summed up :— 


“Such was the disastrous battle of 
Friedland, which at one blow dissolved 
the great confederacy which the genius 
and foresight of Mr. Pitt had formed 
for the coercion of Napoleon's ambition, 
and left Great Britain alone to maintain 
the contest with the whole force of the 
continent arrayed under his banners. 
Grievously, then, was felt the want of 
British aid, and woful were the conse- 
quences of the ill-timed parsimony which 
aaa ant all subsidies a Russia 

i jis desperate struggle; thirt 
thousand of the’ militin, whem even : 
small lone would have elothed and armed, 
might have averted the catastrophe; 
eT ar British auxiliaries would 
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have converted it into a glorious victory, 
and thrown Napoleon back upon the 
Vistula and the Elbe. The losses of the 
Russians, though nothing like what they 
had experienced in the decisive overthrow 
of Austerlitz, were still very severe, 
Seventeen thousand men had fallen, 
either killed or wounded, and five thou- 
sand of the latter had been made prison- 
ers; but of those unhurt, not more than 
five hundred had become captives; no 
colours were taken, but seventeen guns 
remained in the enemy’s power. The 
French had lost eight thousand men, and 
two eagles wrested from them in fair 
combat. Nothing can illustrate more 
clearly the desperate resistance made by 
the Russians, than the small number of 
guns taken, under circumstances when, 
with less steady troops, the whole artil- 
lery would have been abandoned.” 


The Emperor Alexander had now 
played his part, and plainly shewed the 
world what might have — accom 
plished, had he been properly sup- 
ported. He determined to continue 
the contest no longer; and great was 
the satisfaction of Napoleon when he 
received proposals for an armistice, 
which put an immediate stop to the 
progress of hostilities with an an- 
tagonist, who so fully proved himself 
capable of dividing with him the em- 
pire of the world. The treaty of Tilsit 
followed, by which these great poten- 
tates became as intimately confederated 
as they had before been fiercely opposed. 
In this treaty, it is quite clear that 
Russia was chiefly moved by her dis- 
gust at the conduct of England ; and 
that the ministry of Earl Grey was the 
cause of that great defection, which 
left their country to combat, single- 
handed, against the now greatly aug- 
mented power of her terrible enemy. 
But in the progress of it, the most 
atrocious want of good faith was mani- 
fested by France towards Turkey. 
That power, which had been seduced 
by French intrigue into a contest with 
Russia, was now abandoned, without 
scruple or remorse, to the ambition of 
the Muscovite ; and her late ally even 
stooped to the baseness and treache 
of proposing to share in the spoi 
which were expected from a partition 
of her territories, to which alone she 
could have been exposed by fidelity to 
her engagements with France, and a 
too credulous reliance upon French 
generosity and French honour. But 
the campaign of Moscow was in pros- 
pect, by which she was well avenged. 

One of the most interesting features 

2uU 
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in Mr. Alison's -volumes, is, the dis- 
tinctness with which he points out the 
dealings of a righteous Providence with 
unrighteous nations, and the manner in 
which great national offences are, 
sooner or later, visited by a heavy and 
signal retribution. Having enumerated 
the afflictions which were brought upon 
the several European powers, who 
were, at one time or another, engaged 
in the late struggles, he thus proceeds : 


“Nor is it difficult to discern what 
were the national sins which were thus 
visited with so terrible a punishment. 
Fourteen years before, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia had united their armies to 
partition Sarmatia, and Suwarrow had 
entered Warsaw while yet reeking with 
Polish blood. In the prosecution of this 
guilty object, they neglected the volcano 
which was bursting forth in the west of 
Europe; they starved the war on the 
Rhine to feed that on the Vistula, and 
opened the gates of Germany to French 
ambition. Prussia, in particular, first 
drew off from the European alliance, and 
after the great barrier of frontier for- 
tresses had been broken through in 1793, 
and revolutionary France stood, as Na- 
poleon admits, ‘on the verge of ruin,’ 
allowed her to restore her tottering for- 
tunes, and, for ten long years, stood by 
in dubious and selfish neutrality, anxious 
only to secure or increase her ill-gotten 
gains. And what was the result? Poland 
became the great theatre of punishment 
to the partitioning powers; her blood- 
stained fields beheld the writhing and the 
anguish of the victors. Pierced to the 
heart by hostile armies, driven up to a 
corner of her territory, within sight 
almost of the Sarmatian wilds, Austria 
saw her expiring efforts for independence 
overthrown on the field of Austerlitz. 
Reft of her dominions, bound in chains 
for the insult of the conqueror, with the 
iron driven into her soul, Prussia beheld 
her last hopes expire on the shores of the 
Vistula. Banished almost from Europe, 
conquered in war, sullied in fame, Russia 
was compelled to sign the ignominious 
peace on the banks of the Niemen, the 
frontier of her Lithunian spoils. The 
measure of her retribution is not yet com- 
plete; the Grand Duchy of Warsaw is to 
become the outwork of France against 
Moscovy ; the tide of war is to roll on to 
the Red Russia; the sacred towers of Smo- 
lensko are to be shaken by Polish bat- 
talions, the sack of Praga is to be ex- 
piated by the flames of Moscow. That 
Providence superintends the progress of 
buman affairs; that the retributions of 
justice apply to political societies as well 
as single men, and that nations, which 
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have no immortality, are destined to un. 
dergo the punishment of their flagrant 
iniquities in this world, was long ago an. 
nounced in thunders from Mount Sinai, 
and may be observed in every subsequent 
page of civilized history. But it is often 
on the third and fourth generation that 
the retribution descends, and in the com: 
plicated thread of intervening events, it 
is sometimes difficult to trace the con. 
nexion which we know exists between 
the guilty deeds and the deserved suffer. 
ing. In the present instance, however, 
the connexion was immediate and pal. 
pable ; the actors in the iniquitous spoli. 
ation were themselves the sufferers by its 
effects; it was the partition of Poland 
which opened the gates of Europe to 
France ; it was the partitioning powers 
that sunk beneath the car of Napoleon's 
ambition. 

« And was France, then, the instru 
ment of this terrible dispensation, to es. 
cape herself.the punishment of her sins? 
Was she, stained with the blood of the 
righteous, wrapt in the flames of the 
church, marked with the sign of the mis. 
creant, to be the besom of destruction 
to others, and to bask only in the sun- 
shine of glory herself? No! the dread 
hour of her retribution was steadily ap. 
proaching ; swift as was the march of her 
triumphant hosts, swifter still was the 
advance of the calamities which were to 
presage her fall. Already to the dis. 
cerning eye was visible the handwriting 
on the wall which foretold her doom, 
At Tilsit she reached the highest point 
of her ascendant; every subsequent 
change was a step nearer to her ruin, 
True, the Continent had sunk beneath 
her arms; true, Austria, Prussia and 
Russia had successively fallen in the con- 
flict; true, she had advanced her eagles 
to the Niemen, and from the rock of Gib. 
raltar to the Baltic Sea, no voice dared 
to breathe a whisper against her authority; 
still the seeds of destruction were im- 
planted in her bosom. Her feet were of 
base and perishable clay. The resources 
of the empire were wasting away in the 
pursuit of the lurid phantoms which its 
people worshipped ; its strength was melt- 
ing under the incessant drains which the 
career of victory demanded; a hundred 
and fifty thousand men were aunually 
sacrificed to the Moloch of its ambition, 
They saw it not—they felt it not; joy- 
fully its youth, ‘like reapers, descend to 
the harvest of death.’ ‘ They REPENTED 
not of their sins, to give glory to the 
Lord.’ But the effect was not the les 
certain, that the operation of the circum- 
stances producing it was not perceived; 
and among the, many concurring causes 
which at this period were preparing ils. 
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a prominent place must be assigned 
MOS treaty of Tilsit which ap- 
ntly carried its fortunes to their 
ighest elevation.” 


We have now presented to the 
reader the leading events of the two 
great cam aigns of which this volume 
treats, and we must refer to the work 
itself for the masterly detail of Euro- 
pean history, by which we are con- 
ducted to the commencement of the 
Peninsular War. Buonaparte had 
now attained the summit of earthly 
power. The only antagonist from 
whom he could have apprehended dis- 
aster, became his firm ally; and it 
would almost seem as if his imperial 
greatness was i beyond the reach 
of fortune. Alas! how little did he 
know what was before him, while he 
exulted in his successes, and laid, as he 
deemed, the foundation of a mighty 
empire. 

Nor is it possible to contemplate the 
ceaseless activity, and the multifarious 
industry and sagacity of this mighty 
man, without emotions of admiring 
wonder. While he was engaged in a 
contest in which his empire was im- 
minently perilled, and involved in ne- 
gociations with almost every power in 
the civilized world, for the purpose of 
producing such a state of things as 


‘might favour his movements, and ob- 


struct or distract those of the enemy, 
he could find time and thought for 


communications like the following, to 


the minister of the interior, or, as we 
would call him, the home secretary of 
France, in which the interests of good 
letters were so judiciously and so pro- 
vidently cared for. 


“¢ An effective mode of encouraging 
literature,’ said Napoleon, ‘would be to 
establish a journal, of which the criticism 
is enlightened, actuated by good inten- 
tions, and free of that coarse brutality 
which characterises the existing news- 
papers, and is so contrary to the true inte- 
rests of the nation. Journals now never 
criticise with the intention of repressing 
mediocrity, guiding inexperience, or en- 
couraging rising merit; all their endea- 
vour is to wither, to destroy. I am not 
insensible to the danger, that in avoiding 
one rock you may strike upon another. 


_It may doubtless happen, that if they dare 


not criticise, they may fall into the still 
greater abuse of indiscriminate panegyric ; 


and that the authors of those books with 
which the world is inundated, seeing 


themselves praised in journals which all 


. .are obliged to read, should believe them- 


selves heavén-born geniuses, and by the 
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facility of their triumphs, encourage still 
more " deashecble imitation. Articles 
should be selected for the journals where 
reasoning is mingled with eloquence ; 
where praise for deserved merit is tem- 
pered with censure for faults. Merit, 
however inconsiderable, should be sought 
for and rewarded. A young man who 
has written an ode worthy of praise, and 
which has attracted the notice of the 
minister, has already emerged from ob- 
scurity ; the public is fixed ; it is his part 
to do the rest.’”"—Napoleon’s Letter, 19th 
April, 1807, to the Minister of the Interior. 
Bign. vi. 262, 264, 

“ You should occupy yourself with the 
roject of establishing an university for 
iterature, understanding by that word 
not merely the belles lettres, but history 
and geography. It should consist of at 
least thirty chairs, so linked together as 
to exhibit a living picture of instruction 
and direction, where every one who 
wishes to study a particular age should 
know at once whom to consult, what 
books, monuments, or chronicles to ex- 
amine; where every one who wishes to 
travel should know where to receive posi- 
tive instructions, both as to the govern- 
ment, literature, and physicial produc- 
tions of the country which he is about to 
visit. It is a lamentable truth, that in 
this great country a young man who 
wishes to study, or is desirous of signal- 
ising himself in any department, is obliged 
for long to grope in the dark, and lite- 
rally lose years in fruitless researches 
before he discovers the true repositories 
of the information for which he seeks. 
It is a lamentable fact, that in this great 
country we have no depot for the preser- 
vation of knowledge, on the situation, 
government, and present state of different 
portions of the globe, but the student 
must have recourse either to the office of 
Foreign affairs, where the collections are 
far from complete, or to the office of ‘the 
Minister of Marine, where he will with 
difficulty find any one who knows any 
thing of what is asked. I desire such 
institutions ; they have long formed the 
subject of my meditation, because .in the 
course of my various labours I have re- 
peatedly experienced their want.”—Na- 
poleon to the Minister of the Interior, 19th 
April, 1807. Bign. iv. 267, 269. 


This is the feature of Napoleon’s 
character, which tempts one, some- 
times, to believe that he was worthy of 
universal empire. He, as well as Alex- 
ander, would fain distinguish himself 
as a lover and promoter of learning ; 
but there was this difference between 
them, the one would have prosecuted 
conquest for the sake of advancing 
science ; the other would- have science 
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cultivated as a means of facilitating con- 
quest. 

Nor can we leave this subject with- 
out throwing out a suggestion of our 
own, by which we fain would persuade 
ourselves that, if judiciously acted 
upon, much for the benefit of the hu- 
man race might be éffected. No at- 
tempt has yet been made, by a junction 
of intellectual force, to extract the 
greatest amount of good from the Eu- 
Topean universities ; and to our seem- 
ing, those learned bodies present faci- 
lities for a grand design, by which 
great things may yet be done for the 
interests of humanity, and civilization. 

Our plan would be simply this :— 
Let a department be created in every 
university in Europe, or even more ex- 
tensively should it be judged expedi- 
ent, for the translation into the Latin 
language of all works which may 
be deemed deserving of such distinc- 
tion, and their transmission, recipro- 
cally, from the one to the other, until 
each has thus become possessed of the 
collected science and learning of all. 

Thus, as it appears to us, the wall of 
separation which divides the literature 
of one country from that of another, 
by a barrier which, except to enter- 

rising scholars and expert linguists, 
is all but impassable, would be re- 
moved, and every competent Latin 
student would have an opportunity of 
acquainting himself with the current 
science and learning of Germany, or 
Italy, or Denmark, as readily as with 
his own; and as, for one student who 
is expert in foreign, there are, at least, 
twenty who have a competent know- 
ledge of the dead languages, the 
chances. of translations of any impor- 
tant foreign work being multiplied in 
the vernacular tongue, in those coun- 
tries into which they had been trans- 
mitted in the manner we propose, 
would be multiplied in the same pro- 
portion. 

We would, of course, confine the 
application of this system to works of 
solid literature, which might be pro- 
nounced by competent judges to have 
an important bearing upon the moral 
or social condition of man. 

Thus, as it appears to us, an equili- 
brium would be established in the in- 
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tellectual atmosphere of the civilized 
world, which would greatly facilitate 
those remedial measures, by which the 
best interests of the human race might 
be promoted. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that 
the process which we have indicated 
had been in operation when Adam 
Smith published his great work upon 
political economy,—would net other 
nations have been made acquainted 
with the principles of that science, 
which he, in a manner, created, gs 
early as our own—would it not be 
brought into contact with a greater 
extent of cultivated intellect, and, thus, 
been more rapidly improved; and 
would not the nations which thus be. 
came simultaneously acquainted with 
it, have been likely to be simultane. 
ously moved to adopt its principles, 
and, accordingly, to enter into com. 
mercial relations with each other, from 
which the greatest advantages might 
be expected ? 

At present, such a work has to make 
its way slowly to reputation, amongst 
a very confined number of readers; 
and it is not until it has been stamped 
with their approbation, that it becomes 
more extensively known in foreign 
lands. Half a century may thus elapse 
before the principles which it esta- 
blishes, or the views which it enforces, 
become generally understood. What 
a halt this implies in the progression 
of humanity! How rapidly, and yet 
how safely would the march of im- 
oe be accelerated, if the civi- 
ized world were thus converted into a 
republic of letters, where every product 
of philosophic thought might find a 
large and yet a fitting audience ! 

What great encouragement would 
thus be afforded to individual writers, 
who, as things are now conducted, 
dare scarcely hope that the successful 
devotion of a life to recondite learning, 
or abstruse science, will be appreciated 
7 the generation in which they live! 
They would, were our plan adopted, 
labour with a consciousness that the 
merit of their productions would be 
speedily acknowledged, and not with- 
out a reasonable expectation of bei 
recognised as benefactors by the wo’ 
at large.* 


* The following passage, which we extract from “ Saturday Evening,” by the 
author of “« The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” (a work replete with genius, and 


containin 


many lofty and important views,) so fully falls in with what has been 


written above, that we cannot forbear presenting it to our readers :— 
« The change that has occurred affects not only the style of writing, and the 
choice of subjects, but the ultimate motives and purposes of authors—controls their 
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Nor is it the Jeast of the advantages 
which would flow from such a con- 
necting institute, that it would have a 
tendency to cause improvement to 
roceed from the top to the bottom of 
society, instead of being forced, as it 
too often is, from the bottom to the 
top. It would thus pronounce a 
divorce between reform and revolution. 
The lover of change would be antici- 
pated in his mischievous activity by 
the wise benevolence of the lover of 
order ; and, in all the various modifi- 
cations and alterations which might 
be suggested for bettering the con- 
dition of the body politic, it is but rea- 
sonable to presume, that when origi- 
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the civilized world, “wisdom would 
pass from one end unto the other, and 
sweetly order all things.” 

And all this might be accomplished 
with searcely any expense. The ma- 
— is simple, and at hand ; and 
scarcely any thing but the will is 
wanting, to combine the intelligence 
of Europe in one mighty confederacy 
for the prosecution of the highest and 
the noblest objects. Let us hope that 
some such project will yet be realized, 
and that the best interests of humanity 
will not much longer be suffered to be 
a prey either to the turbulence of a 
drunken democracy, or the reckless- 
ness of a profligate ambition. 


nated by the combined intelligence of 


principles or destroys them ; and even more, it determines, in a great degree, what 
individuals shall exercise the functions of authorship, and what be restrained from 
doing so. Those who, under the ancient order of things, would have written from 
spontaneous impulses, and at the cal! ° direct motives, and who would have occu- 
pied the arena almost alone, stand now in a position essentially unlike that of their 
more fortunate predecessors. For not only have they to sustain a dubious compa- 
rison with competitors, more ae than themselves to win immediate applause, but 
the utmost degree of success which they are likely to obtain, consisting in the admi- 
ration of a small class in their own and other countries, now appears so mean a thing 
by the side of vulgar celebrity, that it takes to itself the shame of positive failure. 

« The peril of this sort of disgrace outweighs (it is probable) in some highly gifted 
minds, the ambition of distinction, and retains them in obscurity. 

“ While we are rejoicing in the numerous band of accomplished men who so ably 
occupy the press, we should pause and ask, whether some of its legitimate masters 
are not holding back, and refusing to exercise their functions. It may, moreover, 
fairly be questioned whether the natural order of the intellectual polity is not sub- 
verted, when the contact of writers, in the highest departments, with the imperfectly 
educated classes, is immediate. Heretofore the rule has been, that the slowly matured 
products of great and tranquil spirits, after passing through minds of the next rate, 
should be disseminated over the wider surface of society by their means, 

“ Now it is certain, that what is written and intended for the class of instructors, 
must be very unlike that which is prepared directly for the instructed. It is, indeed, 
always well that writers, whatever class of readers they are addressing, should labour 
to attain perspicuity, simplicity, and vivacity ; but can it be well when they feel them- 
selves compelled (as in terror) to avoid whatever supposes in the reader high 
culture and intelligence?” 


1 FIORELLI ITALIAN].—NO. X. 
“ROMA MODERNA.” 
DI FULYVIO TESTI, 


Tas degrading contrast which “modern Rome”——beautiful aud gorgeous 
though she still be in her deca —presents to Rome of ancient story, when in 
her strength and splendour and unimpaired maturity, is a painful yet perversely 
favorite topic with all the modern of Italy. A reflection still more pain- 
ful is unavoidably suggested by the contemplation of that contrast—the reflec- 
tion that the degeneration in the moral eens of her children lamentably 
keeps pace with the decay of her physical greatness. 1 have, in a former num- 
ber of these articles, (vol. viii. p. 190,) given a sonnet of Guidini’s, in which this 
double sentiment is exhibited. In the quartines now subjoined, the poet ampli- 
fies the picture beyond what the circumscribed frame of a sonnet would permit. 

ides atone of genuine feeling which the contemplation of “THE ETERNAL 
city” never fails to awaken in the breast of an Italian, these quartines are re- 
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plete with spirit, and a sorrowful and indignant reclamation of the effemj 

and sloth of the Romans of the 17th outlay. Who that has seen the. noble 
forms of the Roman peasants of our own day, with limbs as nervous, and bodies 
as symmetrical as their own immortal conceptions, sighs not to find that there 
is scarce one spark of the old Roman spirit, “una reliquia di Fabrizzj e Cus” 
to be found amongst them ? ; 


In the following translation—perhaps I should be more correct in calling it 
a paraphrase—I have not adhered to the measure of Testi. Though the quar- 
tines have a full and sufficiently solemn effect in the original, I fear they would 
by no means be appropriate to convey the same impressions in our own lan. 
guage. 


** ROMA MADERWA.” 


Ronchi, tu forse a pié dell Aventino 

O del Celio or t’ aggiri; ivi tra l’erbe 
Cercando i grandi avanzi e le superbe 
Reliquie vai dello splendor latino, &c. 


“MODERN ROME.” 
From the Italian of Fulvio Testi. 


If haply wandering ronnd the sacred foot, 
Or of the Aventine or Celian hill, 
My Ronchi, lost in meditation mute, 
Amid the voiceless solitudes that still 
Evoke a thousand mighty ghosts to fill, 
With gorgeous pageantry, each perished dome, 
And sculptured palace, and rich fane, until 
From lowly huts, the pauper’s squalid home, 
Rises to fancy’s eye—ImprriaL, Pezrvess Rome! 


Seeking, amid the rank profaning grass, 
The scattered remnants of that fell repast, 
Which gluttonous Time, in very daintiness 
Of sated appetite, did spurn at last, 
Some relics of those glorious ages past, 
When prostrate kings flung down their crowns before 
The.youthful Giant’s feet, and the dread blast 
Of her shrill clarions rung from shore to shore, 
As her blood-lusting eagles swooped the wide world o’er. 


Does not thy Roman heart, swelling with shame, 
And scorn, and pity, heave the patriot’s sigh, 
To see, where erst the Athletes’ noble game 
Of life was played, or temples rose on high 
To fav’ring gods, the dull steers patiently 
Drag grating on the desecrating share ; 
‘And where of old shrill plaudits rent the sky, 
Or pealing hymns of triumph,—now to hear 
But the sheep’s timid bleat, the plaintive low of steer. 


Yet pause and think, that ao around thee strown, 


In shapeless ashes, her proud structures lie, 

*Twas not the work of one dread foe alone 
That pulled her from her glorious throne on high, 
But cankering years, and the fierce soldiery 

Of Goth and Hun. They fought for power and fame, 
But we are stained with guilt and treachery— 

Base sons, who pangless see our mother’s shame, 

Nor give her one great child to raise her fallen name. 
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Look at the Forum still but half untombed— 
What goodly arches span its holy ways ! 

Time, earthquake, war, and fire, leave unconsumed 
The sculptured records of Rome’s palmiest days, 
And frequent shafts their proud memorials raise, 

Of ancient Valor still before our eyes, 

- But not one heart now throbs for Valor’s praise— 

Rome holds not now one soul of high emprise, 

To win a trophied arch, or bid a pe tn rise. 


Italia, my lov’d land! in this thy day 
Of darkness most beloved alles Syren spells 
Of sloth and wanton joys have quenched each ray 
Of thy: great generous spirits, and the wells 
Of thy heart poisoned, till thy weakness tells 
The pitying world that thou art tottering fast ; 
Yet, luckless one! thy fond delusion veils 
From thine own eyes that all thy strength is past, 
And still in doating pride thou’rt smiling to the last. 


Pardon the bold words of one whose voice e’en now 
Would rouse thee from thy fearful lethargy 
To see the laurels that once wreathed thy brow 
Now shrunk to myrtle leaves degradingly. 
In thy young days to rein the wild horse free, 
Thy limbs to strengthen with the wrestlers feat, 
Po leap, to stem the flood was joy to thee, 
Or in fierce war the stubborn foe to meet 
Piercing tough shields with lance and arrow fleet. 


Now, counselled by thy flattering glass, thy hair 
In plenteous tresses tis thy dearest pride 
To nourish with rich unguents, and with care 
Wreath the crisp curls adown thy temples’ side ; 
In costly robes with gold embroidered wide 
That wrap thy limbs from the discorteous air, 
Oh rare delight ! thou dost contrive to hide 
The ancient wealth of which thou wert the heir, 
Bearing upon thy back thy lands and vineyards fair. 


Assyria yields, thy fair breast to perfume, 
Odours more rich than those of Araby, 
And toilful Holland plies her choicest loom 
To trick thy neck with costliest finery : 
The foreign juice of Scio’s vine for thee 
Fumes in gold cups thy pall’d thirst to entice ; 
Nor summer's fires can mar thy luxury, 
For thou hast learned to plunge thy wine in ice 
Lest the Falernian’s heat should shock thy palate nice. 


To furnish forth thy vain and lavish feasts 
With princely splendour thy ambition strains, 
All sadly aping ’midst thy beggared guests 
The pomp that only regal wealth sustains. 
With shameless zeal Numidia’s trackless plains 
For birds of daintiest taste are daily sought, 
And the gold vase mid odored sauce contains 
Fish on the shores of distant oceans caught 
To thy rich groaning board triumphant brought. 


Yet such thou wert not once, when on that hill 
Where stood thy Capitol thou didst behold 

bs sylvan consuls leave the plough to fill 
Thy seat of infant empire, or of old 
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The sage dictators sway thy children bold, 
Seated upon some humble, rude-piled throne— 
Stern, simple rustics they, nor gem nor gold 
Upon their manly decent vestments shone, 
The lictor’s rod and axe their regal pomp alone. 


And yet it was those rugged hands that oft 
Goaded the oxen ’neath the cumbrous wain— 
Content to till their poor paternal croft— 
That laid the fast foundations of thy reign, 
And all triumphant o’er earth’s wide domain 
Thy eagle-blazoned standards prety bore, 
And through the solitude of ocean’s plain, 
Till from remotest Afric’s burning shore 
To the bleak ice-bound north thy sway spread o’er. 


Now, like a legend fading fast away, 

Scarce lives within the sunken Roman’s breast 
The shadowy memory of that mighty day 

When, in the spoils of subject nations drest, 

Thou sat’st the mistress of the world confest, 
Whilst the barbarian that was then thy slave 

Tnsultingly now flings his boastful jest 
O’er thy dead glory and thy virtue’s grave, 
Crushing thee in the dust, thou mother of the brave. 


Crush’d, crush’d and fallen! Oh, if she do not rise 
And rouse her quickly from the deathful trance 

In which eaieden now and weak she lies 
To grasp again her long unlifted lance, 
Oh well believe the bard’s prophetic glance 

That sees the Thracian hordes tumultuous bound 
Adown her Tiber in their fierce advance, 

And leaguering her eternal hills around 

The silken Persian’s camp spread on her holy ground. 

lota. 


BARNEY BRADY'S GOOSE ; 
OR, DARK DOINGS AT SLATHBEG. 
BY WILLIAM CABLETON, 
Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” “ Jane Sinclair," “ Rickard the Rake,” &c, 


“ From small beginnings great events arise.” 
Somebody or Other. 


Barney Brady was a good-natured, 
placid man, and never lost his temper, 
unless, as he said himself, when he got 
privication ; he was also strict in at- 
tending his duty ; a fact which Mrs., 
or rather, as she was called, Aile 

Brady, candidly and justly admitted, 
and to which the priest himself bore 
—_ testimony. Barney, however, 
had the misfortune to be married at a 
time when a mystery was abroad 
among women. Mysteries like the 
Eluisinian were practised among the 
married females, in assemblies to 
which no men could obtain access. 


Of the nature of the secret rites it 
would be premature now to speak ; in 
time the secret will be revealed ; suf- 
fice it to say, that the mysteries were 
full of alarm to the husbands, and held 
by them to be a grievous offence against 
a 


morals and virtue. The morals 
of my beloved countrywomen were 
certainly in a state of awful and deplo- 
rable transition at the time, and many 
4 worthy husband’s head ached at a 
state of things which no vigilance on 
his part could alter or repress. Many 
a secret consultation, was held among 
the good men of the respective 
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throughout the country” at 

as to thet best mode of checking 

this disastrous epidemic, which came 

home to their very beds and bosoms, 

and many a groan was vainly uttered 

from hearts that grew heavy in pro- 

rtion as the evil, which they felt but 

could not see, spread about through all 
directions of the kingdom. 

Nay, to such a height did this terri- 
ble business rise, that the aggrieved 

rties had notions of petitioning the 
King to keep their wives virtuous ; but 
this, upon second consideration, was 
given up, inasmuch as the king him- 
self, with reverence be it pant, 
was at the bottom of the evil, and 
what was still worse, even the queen 
was not ashamed to corrupt their 
wives by her example. How then 
could things be in a healthy state 
when the very villany of which the 
good broken-hearted men complained 
descended from the court to the peo- 
ple? A warning this to all future 
sovereigns not without good fore- 
thought, and much virtuous considera- 
tion, to set a bad precedent to their 
subjects. What then could the worthy 
husbands do unless to put their hands 
dolorously to their heads and bear 
their grievances in silence ; which, 
however, the reader perceives they 
did not. After mutually, but with great 
caution, disclosing their injuries, they 
certainly condoled with each other ; 
they planned means of redress, sought 
out the best modes of detection, and 
haying entered into a general confede- 
racy against their respective wives, 
each man solemnly promised to be- 
come a spy and informer in his own 
family. To come to this resolution 
was as much as they could do under 
such unhappy circumstances, and of 
course they did it. 

Their wives, on the other hand, 
were anything but idle. They also 
sat in secret council upon their own 
affairs, and discussed their condition 
with an anxiety and circumspection 
which set the vigilance of their hus- 
bands at complete defiance. And it 
may be observed here, just to show 
the untractable obstinacy of women 
when bent on gratifying their own de- 
praved disposition, that not one of 
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them ever returned ‘home to her hus- 
band from these closed-door meetings, 
without having committed the ve 
crime of which she: was camedioh 
Not that these cautious good women 
were, after all, so successful in every 
instance as to escape detection. Some 
occasional discoveries were actually 
made in consequence of the systematic 
espionage of their husbands, and one 
or two of them were actually caught, 
as the law term has it, with the maner, 
that is, in the very act of offence. 
Now, guilt is ever impudent and out- 
rageous, and disposed to carry eve 
thing with a high hand, or, at all 
events, with a loud tongue. This, the 
husbands of those who had been de- 
tected soon felt ; for, no sooner had 
they proclaimed their wrongs to their 
fellow-sufferers than they were brand- 
ed by their wives with the vile and 
trying epithet of “stag,”* and intrepidly 
charged nome with letting themselves 
sink to the mean-spirited office of in- 
formers against the wives of their 
bosoms. 

Some of the good men now took fire, 
and demanded an explanation ; others 
looked at their wives with amazement, 
and stopped short, as irresolute how to 
act; and other some shrugged their 
shoulders, took a silent and meditative 
blast of the pipe upon the hob, and 
said no more about it. So far, then, 
there was no great victory either on 
the one side or the other. Now, the 
state of human society is never so bad, 
even in the most depraved times, but 
that there are always to he found in it 
many persons uncorrupted by the pre- 
vailing contamination ; and it was so 
here. Barney Brady as yet hoped in 
Heaven that Ailey had escaped the 
contagion, which operated upon her 
sex so secretly, yet so surely. That 
hope was, in point of fact, well found- 
ed ; for, with the exception of a strong 
disposition to be guilty, she had not 
actually been so. Still had he held 
her for some time past under strict 
surveillance ; but with such judgment, 
that she did not even dream of being 
suspected. In this manner did mat- 
ters proceed between them—Barney 
slyly on the alert, and Ailey on a 
shrewd look-out for means and oppor- 


* We need scarcely tell our readers that in Ireland * stag” means a person who 
becomes king’s evidence against his accomplices, or in some indirect way. exposes 
their crimes. If, for instance, a member of a Ribbon or Orange Lodge betrayed 
the-secrets of the body, he would be termed a “ stag,” and a husband betraying any 
weakness of his wife; such, for instance, as the fact of her being addicted to liquor, 
or theft, would be termed a “ stag” by his offended partner. 
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tunity ; when one Friday he took it 
into his head to visit his aunt Madge, 
up in Carrickmore, on the next Sa- 
turday evening ; and, accordingly, in- 
formed Ailey that he would not re- 
turn until the Monday following. To 
this Ailey could offer no possible ob- 
jection ; but, on the contrary, highly 
applauded him for showing such a 
mark of respect and affection for his 
aunt, who, by the way, had been very 
kind tothem both since their marriage. 

“It’s only right,” said she, “ and 
your duty besides, to go an’ see her, 
for betwixt you an’ me Barney, she has 
been the best feadher in our wing. 
There’s.thim Finigans, the dirty, low 
pack, sure, bekase indeed they're the 
same relations to her that we are, 
they'd kiss the dirt of her feet, if they 
thought they could bone a penny by it ; 
an’ they're favin’ no stone unturned to 
get the soft side of her, hopin’ the dirty 
squad o’ cabogues* to come in for what 
she has, an’ to cut us out from her. So 
go to her, Barney; an’ if you dont pa- 
laver her, the sorrow one o’ you's worth 
a pound o’ goats’ wool.” 

“Let me alone for that, Ailey. I'll 
soodher her, never fear ; but you know 
it wont do to lay it on too thick. The 
same aunt has all her eyes about: her, 
an’ can see through a piece o’ desate 
as well as arraa woman in the fourteen 
ploughlands about us. Didn’t she tell 
me herself that she couldn't bear the 
imperant, barefaced butherin’ up, that 
the Finigans always gives her ; for she 
knows they dont care knots o’ straws 
about her, set in case they had her farm 
and her money.” 

“Well, well,” rejoined the wife, 
“mind your hits, anyhow; an’ if you 
can put a nail in their coffin, an’ a spoke 
in your own wheel at the same time, 
do. Maybe you're right, that it’s not 
best to be too sweet ; but anyhow, as I 
said, mind your hits, an’ it’s likely you'll 
not be apt to come home wid both your 
arms one length.” + 


Barney, having then got on a clean 
shirt and his holy-day frize coat, took 
his shilellah in hand, and set out to vi- 
sit his aunt Madge Brady, up among 
the hills of Carrickmore, as a most at- 
tached and disinterested nephew, who, 
as the song says, ‘ loved her for herself 
alone.’ He had not gone many yards 

‘from the door, however, when he re- 
turned. 
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“ Madge,” said he, “ I'm jist goin’ tg 
mention to you afore I set out, that 
I'd as soon you'd keep away from the 
M ms; I mane the womenof 
them. Both their husbands tould me 
not a month o’ Sundays agone, that 
they suspect them to be not safe, 
you see you can learn nothing that's 
good from them. God's thruth is, I'm 
afeard that they’re tarr’d wid the same 
stick that has marked the women o 
the whole neighbourhood. So now 
that you know this, I hope you'll keep 
your distance from them.” 

“ Arra, what business, Barney, could 
I have wid them? The sorra eye | 
layed on one o’ them this fortnight 
back. I have my own business on 
these two childre, the crathurs, to take 
care of.” 

“ That’s a darlin’, Madge, give us a 
kiss ; an’ now banaghth lath, till Mon- 
day, please Goodness. Kiss me, chil. 
dre. Hadn’t you betthur tie a bit of 
flannin about poor Barney’s neck, till 
that cough laves him ?” 

“ Dont you see it dhryin’ there, on 
the stool, before the fire ?” 

“ That's right. Now, you'll mind my 
words, Ailey.” 

“ Arra, bad scran be from me, but 
you’d—so you would, arra——” 

She spoke this with an indignant ab- 
ruptness ; but the reader will please 
to observe, that she made no promise 
whatsoever. 

“ I'm off, I’m off. 
God bless yez all!” 

And so Barney went to see his aunt 
Madge, up in Carrickmore. 


Well! it is a sad thing to be a mere 
chronicler of truth, which, indeed, 
every man who delineates human na- 
ture must be ; because, unhappily for 
him who lives in the world of human 
nature, there is no fiction at hand, It 
is only those who live out of it that 
can make fiction available to their put- 
poses. This has been forced from us, 
not by Barney however, but by his 
wife, 

He had scarcely been half an hour 
gent, when Ailey threw a bonnet on 

er head, a blue cloak about her shouk 
ders, and after having ‘ made a 
play’ for the children, to keep them 
quiet, and given them a slice of grid 
dle bread each, she locked the door, 
rolled the big stone upon the hole:that 
was under it, which the pig had grub- 


I know you wont, 


* Low persons; a term of contempt, 
+ Empty-handed. 
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in order to work himself a 
ary the ep eer ne ara 

roceeded to visit the two tainte 

oe the Maguagans! The act 
was—but it is not for us to characterise 
it; the consequences of it will speak 
for themselves. The two brothers to 
whom they were united in wed-lock— 
the only lock which is never opened, 
except by a pick—lived next door to 
each other, or what is called under the 
same roof; and she, consequently, 
found both their good women at home. 
Two or three “slips” of both sexes, 
who had been amusing themselves in 
the elder brother's house, where the 
conference resulting from her visit 
was about to be held, were immedi- 
ately desired to play abroad, “ an’ not 
be gamestherin’an’rampadghin’ through 
the house that way, makin’ a ruction, 
that people cant hear their own ears 
wid yez ; go long, an’ take the sthreets 
on your head, and sthretch your limbs, 
ye pack o' young thieves, yez !” 

e moment they bounded away, 
Ailey’s face assumed an air of consi- 
derable importance —a circumstance 
which the others instantly noticed ; for 
nothing is so observant of symptoms 
that indicate its own discovery as 
guilt. 

“ Ailey,” said one of them, alarmed, 


“you've hard something? What is it? 
Are we found out, clane ?” 

“If you’re not found out,” replied 
Ailey, in the same low, guarded tone, 
“you're strongly suspected; but the 


Devil may care for that. Barney is 
away up to his old aunt Madge Bra- 
dy’s, at Carrickmore above, an’ wont 
be back till Monday; so that the 
coast’s clear till then, any way. All 
you have to do is to slip up about 
dusk, an’ bring ‘three’ wid you; for 
there'll be nobody but ourselves, an’ 
I'll put the childhre to bed, not that 
they dare tell Aim any thing they’d 
see.” 

“So, thin, we are suspicted ?” said 
the other, with much chagrin. 

“Its thruth. Dick an’ Harry con- 
fessed it to Barney ; an’ he tould me.” 

“Troth, an’ we'll outdo them, if 
they wor ten times as sharp,” replied 
Mrs. Dick Maguagan, or Betty, as she 
‘was called. “ Indeed, I knew myself 
that he was for a good while past pee- 
pin’ and pokin’ about, as if he expected 
to find a leprechaun or a mare’s nest ; 
an’ faith, sure enough, he was wanst 
widin an ace of catchin’ us; but, as 
luck would have it, he didn’t search 
undher the bed.” 
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“ And I suppose that Barney’s bac- 
kin’ them in all this,” observed Mrs. 
Harry Maguagan, or, as we shall call 
her, Bid. 

“Troth, you may swear that,” re- 
plied his faithful wife; “an’ warned 
me strongly afore he went to the 
aunt’s to hould away from yez both, 
for he said ye wor tainted, tarred with 
the same stick that has marked all the 
rotten sheep in the country.” 

The three audacious conspirators, 
instead of expressing either regret or 
repentance at the conduct which had 
justified the well-founded suspicions of 
their husbands, burst out, on the con- 
trary, into one united and harmonious 
chorus of laughter, which lasted at 
least five minutes ! 

It is well known, however, that when 
a woman is once totally lost to shame, 
she becomes, beyond comparison, the 
most hardened, reckless, and immodest 
being on earth. 

“ Well,” said Ailey, hastily getting 
up and throwing the cloak about her, 
“I cant stop a jiffey, for there’s no 
one at home but the childhre, that I 
locked in; and I’m always unaisy 
when I lave the crathurs that way, for 
fraid they might go too near the fire, 
or that that sarra of a pig ‘ud work 
the stone from undher the door an’ 
getin. Soas the coast’s clear, you'll 
both slip up about dusk.” 

This they promised; and accord- 
ingly, when darkness had completely 
set in, the door of Barney Brady’s 
house was closed, and bolted inside 
with all possible security ; and this 
was necessary, for truly a surprise 
would have been an awful, though per- 
haps a just, winding up of their ini- 
quities. What peculiar mysteries or 
rites, whether Elusinian or otherwise, 
took place there on that night, it is 
not our province, good reader, to dis- 
close ; but of this you may rest assur- 
ed, that each fulfilled the old and ex- 
cellent adage, ‘ that stolen enjoyments 
are the sweetest.’ With what feelings 
Betty and Bid Maguagan faced their 
husbands, they themselves best know ; 
but that each was received with suspi- 
cion, and severely cross-examined upon 
the cause of their absence, we can in- 
form the reader. 

But what did that avail? The de- 
linquents, on their way home, had fa- 
bricated a story—and they are never 
good that possess a facility at fabricat- 
ing stories,—to which both were deter- 
mined toadhere with most inflexible per- 
tinacity. “ They had jist ran up to see 
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little Madge Brady, for Ailey had been 
down to tell them that she was afeard 
it was takin’ the mazles ; but it was 
nothin* but a small rash that came out 

h its breast, the crathur, though 

id thought’ it was the hives; an’ in- 
deed, after all, she did’nt know herself 
but it was. But God send it safe over 
whatsomever it was, poor thing! Amin, 
this night !” 

Now, Who would think ? but no 
matter; there is still worse to come! 
The reader will not believe our word, 
when we assure him that these two 
women, Betty and Bid Maguigan, did 
not scruple, though loaded with the 
just suspicions of their husbands, to 
kneel down and say their prayers on 
that very night before they went to 
bed. 

Well, after all, it is only in high life 
that crime is perpetrated with true 
dignity and that polish which takes 
from it much of its natural coarseness 
and deformity. Indeed, we question 
but great allowance ought to be made 
for those who commit it with such 
grace. For our own parts, we cannot 
think that a genteel sinner is by any 
means so bad as a vulgar one; and 
most of the world are of our opinion. 
For instance, what in low life would 
be termed fornication or adultery, in 
fashionable life is only gallantry or in- 
trigue. And this is all natural; for 
the truth is, as every moralist must 
admit, that all the vulgarity of guilt 
remains at the bottom of society, and 
nothing but the more refined species of 
crime ascends to the higher classes. 
But, indeed, we question whether the 
mere people have any right to attempt 
the same crimes as those who move in 
high life ; and we seriously think that 
by doing so, they step out of their na- 
tural sphere, and thrust themselves, as 
it were, into iniquities which they 
scarcely know how to commit. And 
this they do, too, in the very teeth of 
experience ; against the recorded opi- 
nions of the law, and the modern prac- 
tice of the Gospel. See, for instance, 
how the vulgar criminal is punished, 
whilst the gentle or noble one is over- 
looked, if not brought into greater eclat 
by his guilt. 

Whatever the delinquencies of Betty 
and Bid Maguigan were, whether ap- 
proaching to those of high life or not, 
they certainly betrayed a habit inve- 
terately vulgar, and very little to be 
found among coronets—that of saying 
their prayers before they went to bed. 
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The next day being Sunday, andthe; 
husbands having more tutes ane 
scarcely necessary to say that the two 
good men kept a sharp eye upon their 
spouses, who found themselves dodged 
in every motion. Several times the 
attempted a stolen visit to Ailey Bra. 
dy's, but were detected just in the act 
of putting on their cloaks and bonnets, 
In fact, they were so completely ham. 
pered, that they resolved, at length, to 
brazen it out, having lost temper cop. 
siderably by seeing that all their de. 
signs were fairly contravened, and that 
whatever must be done as to reachi 
the scene of their transgression, must 
be done with honest, open defiance, 
They once more, therefore, had re 
course to the cloaks and bonnets ; and 
were in the very act of setting out, 
when their husbands, who sat smokin 
each a pipe, after having coolly ¢ 
them for some time, calmly inquired, 

“Where are yez bound for, good 
women ?” 

“Up to Ailey Brady’s, to see the 
child, poor thing! ’Deed it’s a burniy’ 
shame that we didn’t call sooner, eg 

ishilly as Barney's not at home wid 
er. She may want something, an’ has 
no one to send out for it.” 

“ Well,” said Dick, addressing his 
own wife Betty, “grantin’ all that, is 
n’t one o’ ye enough to go?” 

“Plenty,” replied his sister-in-law 
Bid ; “but I’ve some notion of goin’ 
up as far as my mother’s, while Betty's 
sittin’ wid Ailey Brady.” 

“ By the tarlin’ sweep!” exclaimed 
Harry, taking the pipe hastily out of 
his mouth, and casting a keen, indig- 
nant glance at the last speaker,— 
“yez are enough to bate down the 
panes of a saint. How can you 
ook us in the face, ye schamers o’ the 
divil? Goin’ to see Ailey Brady's 
child, indeed! Why, J was up wid 
Ailey Brady this very mornin’, an’ 
there’s not a ‘blast o’ wind wrong wid 
either of her childhre, not as much as 
a hair turned on them! What have 
ot to say, now? An’ yit ye came 

oth home last night wid a lie in your 
mouths ; that Ailey Brady’s child was 
gettin’ the mazles,” says one ; “it basa 
rash,” says the other ; “but sure God 
send it safe over whatsomever it has, 
poor thing! Be the mortual man, I 
wont bear this. There now, to show 
yez I wont,” 

As he spoke the last word he took 
the pipe out of bis mouth and shivered 
it to atoms against the opposite wall 
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er seeing this energetic dis- 
nine. tot to be outdone in the 
vigour of his indignation. ’ 

* Yes, be me sowl, nor I aither,” he 
exclaimed, hurling his dudeen in an 

site direction, and immediately 
Faking the stool on which he sat to 
the lower end of the kitchen. 

«That's to show yez that ye wont 
have your tongues in your cheeks at 
wor,” he added ; “ an’ be this an’ be that 
for thtee sthraws I'd not lave a thra- 
neen'’s worth on the dhresser but I'd 
smash to smithereens. An’ I'll tell yez 
what it is,” he proceeded, raising his 
voice to its highest pitch, and stamping 
furiously on the hearth, “I tell yez 
what it is, yez must put an end to this 
work, wanst for all. Our substance 
isn’t to go this way. We'll have no 
collogin’ among yez; no huggermug~- 
gerin’ between you an’ the other black 
sheep 0’ the neighbourhood. Dont 
think but we know what's goin’ an, an’ 
what brought you both up to Ailey 
Brady’s last night. Too well we know 
it; an’ now I tell yez again that yez 
must avoid that woman ; she’s not a 
safe neighbour, an’ her own husband 
suspects her to be as bad as the worst 
among them. Ay, an’ he'll catch her 
yet, knowing as she thinks herself.” 

* Be the book, [’ll turn another pin 
in your nose, my lady,” said Harry, 
addressing Bid; “never fear but [ 
will, I’ make you that you won't 
have yourself the talk o’ the neigh- 
bours, on me, too, that doesn’t desarve 
it. The curse o’ Cromwell on me if I 
dont! Now!” 

“Why thin now,” said Bid, calm! 
turning to Betty, “in the name of all 
that’s beautiful, what are these two 
dunghill cocks at ? are they mad ? or 
is it only dhrunk they are ?” 

“No,” replied Betty, “but goin’ to 
bate us I suppose !” 

“Ay, very likely,” returned the 
other ; “any how they may be proud 
o’ themselves, to join* two women as if 
we wor fit to fight them. Throth I’m 
lad their own childhre’s not to the 
fore to see their fine manly behaviour, 
Come Betty, are you goin’ upto Ailey’s? 
Whether the child’s sick or not, the 
crathur’s lonely, as Barney’s from home, 
an’ it’s a charity to sit a while wid her. 
Are you comin’ ?” 

“ No, nor you aither ; the divil a one 


“The divil take them that says to 


ee ; come, Betty.” 
“ Ay, if I like,” said the husband. 
“ Ay, whether you like or not, dear ; 
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the sarra wan o’ me ‘ill be stopped by 
you this day.” 

“ You wont ?” 

“TI wont, now.” 

“ Never heed her, Harry,” said Dick. 
“Let her go to ould Nick, her own 
way ; ay, both o’ them; off wid yez} 
but you'll see what ’ill come of it at the 
long run.” 

« Where's the Chatechiz,” said Harry. 
“T'll take my book oath this minute, 
that for a month to come, I'll not let 
you on the one side of the house with 
me any how. Will no one tell me 
where the Catechiz is ?” 

“An’ is that to vex me, Harry; 
arra, why dont you make it twelve 
months while your hand’s in? «It 
would’nt be worth your while to switch 
the primmer for a bare four weeks, man 
alive !” 

“ Be me sowl, it’s you ought to be 
switched instead o’ the primmer.” 

“ Very well,” replied his imperturb- 
able and provoking spouse. I su 
pose the next thing you'll do will be 
to bate us sure enough —but sure 
we cant help it, only it'll be a fine 
story to have to tell the neighbours. 
You'll look well afther it ; you may then 
hould up your head like a man! Oh, 
ye ut [ wont let myself down to 
scould wid ye. Come Betty.” 

“ No,” said Betty, “I would’nt be 
squabblin’ wid them about goin’. It’s 
nothin’ to uz one way or the other, so 
we'll sithere. Oh thin, God, he knows 
but we're the well-watched women at 
all evints. Sure if we wor the worst 
that ever riz this day—ay, if we wor 
so bad that the very dogs would’nt 
lap our blood, we could'nt be thrated 
worse than we are by thim two 
men,” 

“I say again,” observed Harry, see- 
ing his wife somewhat irresolute, “that 
if you go, your breath wont come near 
me in haste.” 

“O hould your tongue man,” ré- 
plied Bid; “I seen the day you 
thought enough ubout my breath.” 

“ Faith, an’ that was bekase I did’nt 
know you then as well as I do now.” 

“ That’s not what you thought, or 
what you said aither, when I was ill 
last harvest, and going todie. Sure 
you wor roarin’ about the house like a 
suckin’ calf that had lost its mother, 
wid your two eyes as red as a pair of 
sunburnt onions.” 

“ Never heed her,” said his brother ; 
“ you know she’d bate both of us at the 
tongue ; she’s now in her glory.” ; 

“ Betty,” said Bid, addressing her 


* To fall upon—to attack, 
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sister-in-law in a voice exceedingly 
calm and quiet ; that is to say, in the 
voice of a woman whose contempt 
alone prevented her’ from continuing 
the controversy ; “go out, alanna, an’ 
cut me a bit o’ greens to put down wid 
that bacon for the dinner; after that 
we'll clane ourselves up and be in time 
for the twelve o'clock mass.” 

“ But what if somebody would run 
away wid us?” said Betty, laughing. 

“ Oh, sure,” said the other, “ that’s 
all they'd want. They’d thin get shut 
of the two sich villains as we are. Go, 
alanna, and never mind them—they’re 
not worth our breath, bad as it is, an’ 
little as they think about it.” 

‘*A purty Sunday’s mornin’ they've 
made us spind—but no matther—God 
forgive them for wrongin’ us as they're 
doin’ !” 

Their two husbands did not go to 
mass that day, having in fact devoted 
it to the purpose of ferreting out evi- 
dence against their wives. Their ex- 
ertions, however, were fruitless, al- 
though we are bound honestly to state 
that they left no stone unturned to pro- 
cure it. The children were taken to 
task and severely interrogated, but they 
could prove nothing, except that their 
mothers were sometimes out fora con- 
siderable time, and that they them- 
selves were often sent to play, and that 
on returning of an odd time sooner than 
was expected, they found the doors 
bolted, and heard strange voices within. 
Of these facts, however, the good men 
had been apprised before ; so that the 
sum of all they obtained was nothing 
more than an accession to their uneasi- 
ness, without any addition to their 
knowledge. Both men, indeed, were 
unusually snappish the whole day, es- 
pecially after the hour of dinner ; for 
each of their wives could observe that 
her husband often put his hand 
oe over to the bole of the hob, and 

nding that the pipe was not there, 
vented his spleen upon the cat or dog, 
if either came in his way, and not un- 
frequently even upon his own children. 

At length Dick got up and was 
about to go out, when Betty asked in 
her turn—“ Where he was going ?” 

“ Not far,” he replied. “ {’ll be back 
in a quarther of an hour—too soon for 
you to have an opportunity of bein’ at 
your ould work.” 

“ If you're afeared o’ that,” she replied, 
“had’nt you better not go at all ?” 

To this he made no reply, but put- 
ting his hand over his brows he stalked 
gloomily out of the house. 


Almost precisely similar wast 
duct of hie brother, who, after om 
ing a random shot or two with Bj 
slunk out soon after Dick, but each evi. 
dently attempted to conceal from the 
wife of the other that he had ‘one 
out—a circumstance that was clearly 
et by Dick declining to pase 

arry's door, and Harry Dick's, 

Alas! and must I say it ?—I musta 
I must—unhappily the interests of 
truth compels me to make the disclo. 
sure. The two men were no sooner 

one, than their irreclaimable wives 
ad an immediate consultation. 

“ Where's Dick ?” asked Bid, 

“ Why, sure, I thought I'd split,” re. 
— Betty, “to see him frettin’ the 

eart out of himself after his pipe. The 
norra be in me, but it was a’most too 
much for me to look at him searchin’ 
the hob every five minutes for the du. 
deen he broke upon the wall in his 
tantrems this mornin’. I know he’s 
away over to Billy Fulton's to buy 
one.” 

“’Twas the same wid Harry,” said 
Bid ; “he did’nt know which end of 
him he was sittin’ on. He’s off too, 
to the same place ; for I watched him 
through the windy; an’ now that the 
coast’s clear, let us be off to Ailey, an’ 
have all over afore our two gintlemen 
comes back; or, in troth but they'll 
skiver us clane.” 

“ The never a lie in that; the house 
would’nt hould them if they found us 
out. But was’nt it lucky that they lost 
their temper and broke their pipes. If 
they had kept cool, we would now 
have no opportunity—come.” 

And so they proceeded once more 
to Ailey Brady’s; and again the door 
was locked and bolted ; and, as before, 
the mysteries, whatever they may have 
been, were re-enacted, and the vigi- 
lance and terrors of their husbands be- 
came the subject of open ridicule, and 
much mirth went forward, as might 
easily be conjectured from the hearty, 
but somewhat suppressed laughter 
which an experienced ear might have 
heard through the dour—we say sup- 
pressed, for their mirth was expressed, 
notwithstanding the high spirit of en- 
joyment which ran through it, in that 
timid and cautious undertone that 
dreads discovery. 

As their object now was to reach 
home before the return of their: hus 
bands, so was the period of their.en- 
joyments on this evening much more 
brief than on the preceding, They 
had very little time to spare, however, 
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for searcely were the cloaks and bon- 
pets thrown aside, and an air of most 
decorous and matronly composure as- 
sumed, when the good men entered. 

“ Masha, but that’s a long quarther 
of an hour you stayed,” said Betty; 
«where on airth wor you all this 
time ?” ¢ 

“I was upon business,” returned 
Dick, “gettin’ somethin’ to keep me 
cool nst your behavour. and 
me a double sthraw out of the bed 
there, till I light my pipe. Wor you 
eut since ?” 

“Was I out since!” returned his 
wife, with the look of a deeply offended 
woman ; “ but, ay, to be sure—Bid an’ 
myself wor up at Ailey Brady’s, an’ 
you niver saw such a piece o’ fun as 
we had. Sure, we’re only come in this 
miunit. Why, upon my throth, Dick, 

ou’d vex an angel from heaven. Was 

out!—arra, dont I look very like a 
woman that was out ?” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined her husband, 
whiffing away rather placidly from his 
new pipe; “dont he flyin’ out at us 
like Bid ; I’m not sayin’ you wor out 
this evenin’; so hould your whisht 
about it.” 

“No, 
one——” 

“Very well, now—that’s enough— 
be done.” 

And so the adroit wife grumbled gra- 
dually into silence. 

The skirmish between Harry and 
Bid was of a brisker and. more ani- 
mated description, but we need not say 
on which side the victory settled. The 
pipe, however, soon produced some- 
thing like tranquillity, and after a hard 
bout at a united prayer in the shape of 
a Rosary between the deceiver and the 
deceived, both went to bed on very 
good terms with each other, as indeed 
after all, did Dick and Betty, not any 
more than the others, forgetting their 
devotions. 

The next morning was that on which 
our absent friend, Barney Brady, was 
expected home, and about ten or eleven 
o'clock, Ailey was descanting in con- 
versation with a neighbour upon the 
kindness and generosity of Aunt 
Madge, and the greater warmth of af- 
fection which, on all occasions, she had 
manifested towards her and Barney, 
than ever she had shown to that slee- 
veen pack of cabogues, the Finniguns, 
when who should appear but the re- 
doubtable Barney himself, bearing, un- 
der his right arm, a fat grey goose, 


but to think— the sorra 


-alive and kicking. 
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“ Musha, Barney, what is this ?” ex- 
claimed Ailey,as her husband laid the 
goose down on the floor. 

“Why,” he replied, good humouredly, 
“dont you see it’s a leg o’ mutton that 
Aunt Madge sent for our dinner on 
Sunday next? What's that, indeed!” 

The goose was immediately taken 
up—handled like a wonder—balanced, 
that they might guess its weight—felt 
that they might know how fat it was, 
and examined from beak to claw with 
the most minute inspection. The chil- 
dren approached it with that eager 
but fearful curiosity, for which child- 
hood is remarkable. They touched it, 
retreated with apprehension, took fresh 
courage, patted it timidly on the back, 
and after many alternations of terror 
and delight, the eldest at length ven- 
tured to take it inhis arms. This was 
a disastrous attempt ; for the goose, 
finding him unable to hold it firmly, na- 
turally fluttered its pinions, oak the 
young hero threw it bastily down, and 
ran screaming behind his mother, where 
his little sister joined the chorus. 

Barney and his wife then entertained 
the neighbour we spoke of with a his- 
tory of Aunt Madge’s wealth, assuring 
him confidentially, that they themselves 
were down for every penny and penny’s 
worth belonging to her, pointing to the 
goose at the same time as a triumphant 
illustration of their expectations. 

No sooner had their friend left them, 
than Barney having given Ailey a 
faithful account of every thing re- 
specting Aunt Madge, said he hoped 
de had not forgotten his parting ad- 
vice on Saturday, that she had kept 
aloof from the tainted wives of the Ma- 
guigans, und “ neither coshered or har- 
boured with them,” in his absence. 

“Musha, throth Barney, afore I'd 
lead this life, an’ be catechized at every 
hand’s turn, I'd rather go out upon the 
world, and airn my bread honestly, wid 
my own two hands, as I did afore I 
met you. The wives o’ the Magui- 
gans! Why, what ud I be doin’ wid 
the wives o’ the Maguigans? or what 
ud the wives o’ the Maguigan’s be 
doin’ wid me? It’s little thim or their 
consarns throubles me—I have my 
house an’ childbre to look afther, an’ 
that’s enough for any one woman, I'm 
thinkin’.” 

“Well, but sure you needn't be 
angry wid me for puttin’ you on your 
guard.” 

« It’s not to say that I’m angry wid 
you—but sure wanst whin I say a thing 
ought to be enough—but here you keep 
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knawin’ an’ aiten at me about the wives 
o’ the Maguigans. Musha, I wish to 
marcy, the same wives o’ the Magui- 
gans wor far enough out o’ the coun- 
thry, for they’re the heart-scald to me 
anyhow.” 

“ Well, well, Ailey ; to the sarra wid 
them ; but about another thing what'll 
we do wid this goose? Whether is it 
betther to roast it or boil it ¢” 

“I think roastin’ it.” 

“I’m not sure o’ that—we could have 
a sup o’ soup for the poor childhre if 
we boiled it maybe.” 

“Throth it’s a fine thing for them 
that can keep geese. Arra, Barney, 
what if we'd not kill it at all, but keep 
it an’ rear a flock ourselves. There’s 
plinty o’ wather an’ grazin’ for them 
about the place.” 

“ But how the puck could we rear a 
flock o’ geese, widout another to keep 
it company ?” 

“Sure we could buy one. Faix, in 
the coorse of a year or two we might 
have a feather bed made up, besides a 
good fat goose to eat any time we 
wanted it. Or suppose we wor to sell 
them ; why they'd bring us the price of 
a sheep or two; ora year ould hei- 
fer every year. Who knows, indeed, but 
the same goose may be the makin’ 
o’ us.” 

“ Well, I’m not sayin’ that that’s on- 
raisonable aither ; but come or go what 
will, we had betther not kill it, the cra- 
thur.” 

“Throth we wont; I dont ‘stand 
blood well myself ; an’ I'd as soon, to 
tell you the thruth, you'd not ax me to 
kill this one now, Barney. I dont think 
it ud sarve me.” 

“ Very well,” said her husband, yield- 
ing to her suggestion with singular 
good humour; “as it is your wish, the 
divil resave the drop will lave its car- 
case this bout—so let it be settled that 
we'll rear a flock ourselves ; an’ as you 
say, Ailey, who knows but the same 
pore may be sent to us for good 
uck.” 

It was so arranged ; but as a solitary 
fowl of thut species is rather an unu- 
sual sight about a countryman’s house, 
they soon procured it a companion, as 
they had said, after which they went to 

every night anxious to dream that 
all its eggs might turn out golden ones 
to them and to their children. 

Barney’s great ambition was to find 
himself the proprietor of a few sheep, 
and for this reason he advocated the 
annual sale of the geese, and strongly 
opposed himself to the feather-bed sys- 
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tem that had been broached by 

In this there was no difference of opi. 
nion between them. Ailey felt as egy. 
nest for the sale of them herself ay 
Barney did; but whether their mo. 
tives were as identical as their wishes 
is a matter that the reader will havean 
opportunity of forming his own opinion 
upon, before the history of the goose 
shall be concluded. 

Many a goose, it is true, has been 
treated with wonderful respect and re. 
verence by small circles of admirers, ag 
tame and dull as is the object of their 
admiration. Many a fat waddling biped 
has been raised from the dub to the 
dunghill, where, whilst flapping its 
lazy wings and skreiking out its into. 
lerable dissonance, it has been sur. 
rounded by the draggled circle of its 
own species, who have cackled out 
their approbation of its melody—u. 
conscious, that whilst elevated upon its 
unsavoury perch it was doing—any 
thing but the melodious. Never be. 
fore, however, was a goose treated with 
such care and affection as Barney 
Brady’s. Nay, we question whether an 
Egyptian ibis was ever more sincerely 
worshipped in days of old than wasthe 
important fowl we are making as im. 
mortal. When its male companion had 
been procured, the happiness of Barney 
and his wife was complete, and that of 
their two children overflowing. If 
they strayed any length from their 
usual feeding ground, either Barney or 
Ailey might be seen flying about with 
a crazed look, enquiring, in breath 
less haste from every one they meti 
“ Did you see e’er a sight of the 
goose? My gracious, I’m afeard it's 
lost, an’ there was a gandher wid it.” 

On the two or three first occasions, 
the neighbours replied to them seri- 
ously, but when these ludicrous pur 
suits began to be generally repeated, 
the pursuers were generally answered 
by a broad grin and a joke that was 
felt to be exceedingly uncivil by the 
parties interested in the recovery of 
their property. 

There is a philosophical apothegm 
laid down by one Mr. Syntax, to the 
unmanly effect that the masculine is 
more worthy than the feminine—but 
the old blockhead can only have meant 
this to be true when there is any thing 
evil or disastrous to befal the parties 
At all events, Barney Brady, his wile, 
and nature, are on the opposite side, 
and we muintain that they are better 
authority upon the subject than any old 
pedagogue that ever stripped @ strip. 
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ling.. We repeat this with confidence 
for the order of their enquiry uniformly 


was— 

« Arra, neighbour, did you see our 
goose any where—lI declare I’m afeard 
it’s lost—and the gandher was wid it.” 

Now this was confuting Syntax by 
an argument drawn from first princi- 

Jes—and placing the more worthy— 

where it ought to be, first—whilst at 
the.same time it evinced clearly but 
briefly, the unobtrusive but faithful at- 
tachment of the modest gander—and 
many @ modest gander there is in the 
world, with but one virtue, and no 
crime, that of unflinching attachment 
to his goose. 
- The truth was, that in a short time 
the goose became proverbial in the 
country ; although its humble compa- 
nion came in for no share of its cele- 
brity. 

“Did* you see Barney Brady’s 
goose?” was as common a question, 
and much more permanent than “ does 
your mother know you're out ?” which 
must have originated in something ana- 
logous to the fact we are describing. 

All this luxury of enjoyment, how- 
ever, arising from the consciousness of 
possessing the goose was only as a 
drop’ of water to the Atlantic com- 

red with their exultation when she 
aid the first egg. The children flew, 
as if on wings, from one house to an- 
other, throughout the whole neighbour- 
hood, publishing the glad tidings as 
they went along. 

“Oh! do you know what? Sure 
our goose has laid!” 

“ Ay,” little Madge would add ; “a 
great, great big egg, as big as dat,” 
putting her two little hands together. 

And then would they flutter away in 
a chuckle of delight to convey the glo- 
rious intelligence to some other quar- 
ter. 

Again was the humour of the people 
exercised at the expence of our friend 
Barney and his feathered protegee. 

“ Did you hear the news ?” 

“No; what is it ?” 

. Sure Barney Brady’s goose has 
aid.” 

“Darry downs! what'll it do next, I 
wondher ?” 

Blessed times! when the laying of 
an egg by a pet goose can fill the heart 
with happiness ! 

It is said that the three first eggs of 
every domestic fowl should be eaten, as 
they are known never to be so large, 
orto produce such strong and health 
birds when hatched, as those that fol- 
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low. It was not, however, in compli- 
ance with the spirit of this proverb, 
that it was fulfilled ; for we are bound 
to say that if ever a man’s tooth wa- 
tered, or his heart yearned after any 
of the sweet morsels of this life, 
Barney’s did after the egg. The mat- 
ter was formally debated, and they re- 
solved that the children should have 
the first egg between them ; Ailey her- 
self the second,—indeed, this was a 
matter that could not be dispensed 
with,—and Barney the third. After 
this, every egg was to be considered 
sacred from mortal tooth. 

Now, perhaps, the sagacious reader 
may have already guessed that the arri- 
val of the goose, whatever it might have 
been to honest Barney, was an excellent 
apology for a capital piece of by-play 
to his wife. The worthy fowl had not 
in fact, been twenty-four hours at their 
place, when in came “ the two tainted 
wives of the Maguigans!” This visit 
was an open one and paid in the even- 
ing, a little before the men returned 
from their daily labour. Great was 
Barney’s astonishment then, when on 
reaching home, he found Bid and 
Betty Maguigan in conference. with 
Ailey ; and what appeared to him re- 
markably strange, if not rather hardy on 
their part, was the fact that they ear- 
ried on the conversation without evin- 
cing the slightest consciousness of 
guilt. It is true this had not hitherto 
been actually proved, but it is needless 
to say that the suspicion entertained 
against them was nearly tantamount to 
proof. Their absences were so difficult 
to be accounted for, and the situations 
in which they were found so critical, 
that it was impossible even for their 
warmest friends to assert that they were 
blameless. As Barney entered the 
house, they addressed him with singular 
good humour and kindness, but it was 
easy to infer from his short and mona- 
syllabic replies that they had in his 
case a strong prejudice to overcome. 

“ Musha, how are you, Barney?” 

“At the present time not comfort- 
able.” 

This was accompanied by a quick 
suspicious glance from them to his 
wife. 

“Why, there’s nothin’ wrong wid 
you, we hope ?” 

“ Maybe that’s more than I can 
say.” 

“ You're not unwell, sure 2” 

“ No.” - 

“ Barney,” said the wife ; “Bid an’ 
Betty came runnin’ up to look at the 

2x 
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goose ; an’ the sorra one o’ them but 
says it’s the greatest bully they seen 
this many a day.” 

This was meant as a soother ;— 
“for Barney himself,” to use the words 
of Ailey, “was as proud as e’er a 
one o’ the childhre out of the same 
goose.” 

His brow cleared a little at this 
adroit appeal to his vanity, and he sat 
down with a look of more suavity. 

“Why, thin, Barney, it’s a nice pre- 
sent all out.” 

“It’s more than the Finigans would 
get from Aunt Madge, any way,” said 
Ailey, “for Barney’s her favourite.” 

“fe that by way of news?” asked 
whose vanity was highly 
tickled, notwithstanding his assumed 
indifference. “Every fool knows I 
was always that.” 

“It's no sacret,” observed Betty, 
who, as wellas Bid, knew his weakness 
here ; “ an’ its only a proof of her own 
sinse into the bargain. They're a 
mane pens thim Finigans. 

“Oh the scruff o’ the airth,” ex- 
claimed Bid ; “why would you min- 
tion thim an’ a dacent man in the wan 
day ?” 

“ Throth it ill becomes me, I know,” 
replied her sister ; “ but sure the sorra 
go wid them! Well, Barney, in 
throth that goose is as big as one o’ 
Jack Martin's turkeys; an’ there's 
ne’er a man in the counthry can reara 

oose or a turkey wid him. We just 
slipped up to take a look at it, bekase 
little Barney there and Madge came 
down, an’ the heart jumpin’ out o’ 
their eyes wid delight, to tell us.” 

“Come, Betty,” said the other ; “ my 
goodness we havnt a minute now, the 
good men ‘ill swear we're about no 
good if they find us out when they 
come home.” 

“ Hut,” said Barney, “ sit a while can’t 
ez? You can do no harm here any 
how.” 

“ Nor anywhere else,” I hope said Bid; 
“but, indeed, Barney, you dont know 
the men they are, or you'd hunt us 
home like bag-foxes.” 

“Dont be axin them to stay, thin,” 
said Ailey ; “what they say, | believe 
is thrue enough ; an’ for my part, I 
would'nt wish to have our little place 
mintioned one way or other, in any 
dispute that yez may have, Betty.” 

“ Throth,” said Bid, “ I dont b'lieve 
they'd think us safe in a chapel ; an’ 
God forgive them for it. Come, Betty, 
if we wish to avoid a battle, we have 
not a minute to spare. Oh thin Ailey 
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Brady, it’s you that has the i 

thurd sinsible husband, chal Opt 
keep you night and day in a state of 
heart-scald. Throth you're a happy 
May God spare him to 


woman. 
you!” 

“ Throth, not that he’s to the fore 
himself,” rejoined his wife, « I'll say 
this, that a betther husband never drew 
breath this day. Divil a word he turns 
on me wanst in the twelve months,” 

“ We believe it,” they replied ; “the 
dacent man’s above it: he would’nt 
demane himself by skulkin’ about, an’ 
watchin’ and pokin’ his nose into every 
hole an’ corner, the way our mane fel. 
lows does be doin’, till we cant—. 
bless ourselves for them.” 

“ No, the sorra thing o’ the kind he 
does ; sure I must tell the thruth any 
way. 

“ Well, God be wid yez; we must 
be off. Good by, Barney, sure you 
can bear witness for us this bout.” 

“ That I can, Bid, an’ will too ; God 
bless yez !” 

As they apprehended, their hus 
bands, on returning from their work, 
were once more in a fume, on finding 
the good women absent. 

“ Where’s your mother ?” said Dick, 
im a tone of voice that showed what he 
felt. 

“ Gone out.” 

“ Gone out—is she long out ?” 

“ About an hour.” 

‘De you know where she's gone 
to ?” 

“The sorra know—she said she'd 
be home afore you’d come back.” 

“ Ay,” said he, “I suppose she in- 
tinded as much—go an’ tell your uncle 
Harry I want him.” 

Uncle Harry, however, at that mo- 
ment entered, and in a passion quite as 
towering as his own, 

“ So, I suppose,” said he, “they're 
off agin ?” 

“To be sure,” said Dick; “what 
else would you expect ?” 

“ Divil a thraneen they care how we 
take it. Howsomever, what's to be 
done? Every one’s laughin’ at us for 
sufferin’ them to go on as they're 
doin’.” 

“ Why, how can we prevint it, whin 
we're not able to catch thim at it? If 
we could once nail them, it would be 
another tory 

“ Whisht !” replied his brother, look 
ing out, “here they come.” 

And they both entered the house 
immediately after he spoke. 
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« Soh!” said Dick, “is it a fair ques- 
tion to ax where yez war?” 

# Fair enough,” said Bid. 

“You wor at the ould work,” ob- 
served Harry; “but, I tell you what, 
be the holy St. Countryman we wont 
suffer this much longer—that’s one 

jece o’ thruth for yez !” 

“Where war yez, I say?” asked his 
brother, sternly; “no desate, now ; 
tell us plump an at wanst where yez 
war.” 

«Why, then if you want to know,” 
replied Betty, “we wor up seein’ Bar- 
Brady's goose.” : 

« Barney Brady's goose !” exclaimed 
Harry, with a look as puzzled as ever 
was visible on a human face. 

“Barney Brady’s goose !” repeated 
Dick, with a face quite as mystified. 
The two brothers looked at each other 
for nearly a minute, but neither could 
read in the other’s countenance any 
thing like intelligence. 

“Ww hat are they at?” asked Dick. 

“ Why that they have their tongues 
in their cheeks at us to be sure,” re- 
plied the other. 

“Why, where else would we have 
them,” said Bid; “it isn’t in our 

ets you'd have us to carry them?” 

“I wish to Jamini they wor any 
where but where they are,” returned 
het husband. “ What do you mane ?” 

« Jist what we say, that we wor up 
takin’ a look at Barney Brady’s goose.” 
“Why, the curse o’ the crows upon 
you, dont you know that Barney Brady 
never had a goose in his life.” 

“He has one now then,” replied 

a 

“ Ay,” added her sister, “ an’ as fine a 
bully af a goose as ever I seen wid my 
two livin’ eyes.” 

“Sure,” said Bid, “if you wont 
b'lieve us can’t yez go up an’ see ?” 

This after all was pottin the matter to 
a very fair issue, and the two men re- 
solved to take her at her word, each 
feeling quite satisfied of the egregious 
falsehood their wives had attempted to 
make them swallow. 

“Come Dick,” said Harry, “put 
on your hat; the sorra step further 
we'll let this go till we see it out; 
“an all I can say is,” he added, 
addressing the women, “that you 
had betther not be here before us 
when we come back if we find you out 
in a falsity.” 

They had not gone fifty yards from 
the door when the laughter of the two 
women was loud and vehement at the 
scene which had just occurred, éspe- 
cially at the ingenuity with which Bid 
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had sent them abroad, and- thus got 
the coast clear for their purposes. 

“ Out wid yez childre an’ play awhile 
—honom-an-dioual! Is it ever an’ al- 
ways burnin’ your shins over the fire 
yez are? Away out o’ this, an’ don’t 
come back till we call yez.” 

When the children were gone they 
brought in two neighbours who lived 
immediately beside them, shut and 
bolted the door, and again did the 
syetentone rites of which we have so 
often written, proceed as before. On 
this occasion, however, there was much 
caution used, every now and then the 
door was stealthily opened, and a face 
might be seen peeping out to prevent 
a surprise. The conversation was car- 
ried on in a tone unusually low, and 
the laughter which was frequent, and 
principally at the expense of their hus- 
bands, could scarcely be heard through 
the door. 

In due time, however, the parties 
dispersed ; and when Dick and Harr 
returned they found their wives eac 
industriously engaged in the affairs of 
the household, which, indeed, they 
went through with an air of offended 
dignity, and a tartness of temper that 
contrasted strongly with the sheepish 
and somewhat crestfallen demeanour 
of their spouses. 

“ Musha bad luck to you for a do 
an lave my way, you dirty crooke 
cur, you,” exclaimed Bid, to the dog 
that innocently crossed her path; “its 
purty lives we lead one way or other. 

e have enough dear knows to thry 
our temper widout you comin’ acrass 
us—ha! you devil's limb! out wid 
you! Well,” she added, after a short 

ause, “ you see we're here before you 
or all your big threats ; but I'll tell 
you what it is, Harry, upon my sowl 
you must turn a new lafe or I'll lose a 
fall. If you or Dick have any thing 
aginst us, why don’t you prove it man- 
fully at wanst, an not be snakin’ about 
the bush the way yez do. The sorra 
aither of us will lie andher your low, 
mane thoughts any longer. I hope 
you seen Barney. Brady’s goose on 
our thravels? Faugh upon yel 

hroth you ought to be ashamed to 
rise your head this month to come !” 

“ Ay, now you're at it,” exclaimed 
Harry, rising and _ on his hat ; 
“but for my part I'll lave you to fight 
the walls till your tongue tires. All 
you want is some one to jaw back to 
you, just to keep the ball goin’. 
Banaght latht for a while!” 

Outside the door he met his brother. 

“ I was goin’ to sit awhile wid you,” 
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said Dick; “ I can’t stand that woman’s 
tongue good or bad.” 

“ Faith an’ I was jist goin’ in to you,” 
replied the other ; “ Bid’s in ber glory; 
there’s no facin’ her. Let us go an’ sit 
awhile wid Charley Magrath.” 

“Bad luck to Barney Brady’s goose 
anyhow ; it'll be a long day till we 
hear the end of it.” 

“The curse o’ Cromwell on it, but 
it’s the unlucky bird to us this night ; 
sure enough,” re-echoed his brother. 
“Come an’ let us havea while’sshanahas 
wid Charley till these women settle.” 


They accordingly went, and ere a 
lapse of many minutes their wives 
were again together for the purpose of 
comparing notes, and of indulging in 
another hearty laugh at their husbands. 

Barney Brady’s goose now began to 
be a goose of some eminence. In 
short # was much talked of, and had 
its character and qualities debated pro 
and con. One thing, however, was 
very remarkable in this business ; and 
that thing was, that the male portion 
of the neighbours hated it with a cor- 
diality which they could not disguise, 
whilst their wives on the other hand 
defended it most strenuously against 
all the calumnious attacks of its ene- 
mies. The corruption of morals to 
which we have before alluded was 
now going on rapidly, and it somehow 
happened that scarcely a family feud 
took place within a certain circle of 
Barney Brady's house in which his 
goose was not either directly or indi- 
rectly concerned. 

The good woman was sent for to 
see Barney Brady’s goose. 

“Tt was unwell, an’ Ailey not bein’ 
used to geese didn’t know how to cure 
it: so she was jist up givin’ it a dose 
of butther an’ soot, to aise the crathur.” 

This to be sure might be true in one 
or two instances ; but in general it was 
dreadfully apochryphal. Then, again, 
if all they said was correct it must 
have been like Diogenes’ version of 
Aristotle’s man—that is to say, a two 
legged animal without feathers for at 
least half the year. 

“ Well, ma’am, where have been 
now—disgracin’ yourself I suppose 
along wid the other black sheep o’ the 
neighbourhood. Where war you, I 
say ?” 

“ Throth I was up at Barney Bra- 
dy’s. Ailey sent down for me. She 
didn’t know what on earth was wrong 
wid the goose. "Deed the poor woman 
was distressed, for she thought it was 
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dyin’; but sure the minute I seen it [ 
knew it was only castin’ the feathers,” 

Now this, too, was spurious—the 
truth of the matter being, that ever 
since the introduction of the goose to 
the family, or at least soon after Bar. 
ney’s house had got a bad name, as 
being the rendezvouz of a certain class 
of women who resembled “the tainted 
wives of the Maguigans,” the conse. 
quence was, that the moment Barney 
Brady’s goose was pleaded as an ex. 
cuse for absence by any of the neigh. 
bouring good wives, their partners at 
once were satisfied that the conta. 
mination had reached them. The 
usual winding up, therefore, of the 
battle between the parties on the part 
of the husband was, 

“To the divil wid Barney Brady's 
goose! Bad fortune to it but its the 
unlucky bird to the neighbourhood! 
A purty thing indeed, that people 
must be deprived of peace and quiet. 
ness in their own houses, an’ all in 
regard of Barney Brady's goose! 
Sorra than the fox was after makin’ a 
meal of it! But sure it’s only an ex. 
cuse wid you, ma’am—nothing else, an’ 
be me sowl although its a grey goose 
by nathur, if ever I catch you goin’ to 
see it agin I'll make it be a black 
goose to you—mark my words.” 

Barney himself, whose suspicions had 
been for a long time lulled by the in- 
terest he took in a bird of his own pro- 
curing, at length began to look queer 
at certain glimpses which he caught of 
what was going forward. 

“ Ailey,” said he with a good deal 
of uneasiness, “what brings up them 
wives 0’ the Maguigans here, that I 
spoke so much about ? 

“Why, throth Barney, I thought 
there was something wrong wid the 
poor goose, an’ I sent down for them.” 

“ By the mortual man I wish,” replied 
Barney, “that I had never brought the 
dirty drab of a erathur about the place. 
Why, if all you say about it is true, it 
never had a day’s health since it came 
to us, an’ yet I'll take my oath it’s as 
fat a goose this minute as ever wag- 

ed.” 

“ Au’ right well you know, Barney, 
it got delicate afthur it came to us; an! 
it stands to raison,—the crathur fretted 
afthur them it left behind it.” 

“No, confusion to the fret; it had 
no raison in life when it gota comrade 
to keep it company. Be me sow! it’s 
I that fretted, an’ I dinna but I’m the 
greatest goose o’ the two for not 
wringin’ it’s head off, an’ puttin’ a stop 
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to a crew o’ women comin’ to the place 
on the head of it. What’s wrong wid 
it now ?” 

“ Why, throth, I didn’t know myself 
till Bid Maguigan tould me. | thought 
it was sick, but it’s not. Sure the 
poor thing’s goin’ to clock, an’ | must 
set the eggs for it to-morrow.” 

“I hope you'll keep your word 
then,” said Barney, “for although it 
would go against me to harm the cra- 
thur, still, I tell you, that if the crew 
I’m spaken of does be comin’ about 
the place undher pretence of it, be the 
crass I'll be apt to give it a dog’s 
knock sometime ; an’ take care, Ailey, 
that more geese than one won't come 
in for a knock.” 

In this instance, however, it so hap- 
pened that Ailey had truth on her side ; 
that, however, so far as regarded the 
goose was merely incidental, whilst the 
assertion that the Maguigans’ wives 
come to visit it in it’s illness was 
but no matter. There are many wives 
as well as those of the Maguigans who 
will understand us. 

The next day accordingly the goose 
was formally installed into an old bas- 
ket, half filled with straw, in order to 
brood over her twelve eggs and all the 
coming honours of maternity ; whilst the 
obscure gander, of whom nobody spoke, 
like some insipid blockhead of a hus- 
band whose name is lost in the ec/at 
raised by his handsome and dashing 
wife, was left, as the Scotch say, “ to 
daunder” about aloneand amuse himself 
as was most ugreeeble to his silly old 
sconce. Sometimes, indeed, he came 
in to ask how she felt, and popped his 
old noddle, like an unmanly sot as 
he was, into the very basket, to try if 
the eggs were warm ; aye, and even de- 
graded his character so far as to take a 
furtive sitting upon them himself.* 
There are, however, such husbands in 
the world. 

This was a time, to be sure, of great 
expectation in Barney’s family, as well 
as of great dissension and excitement 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The fact had 
gone abroad that Barney Brady’s 
gvose was brooding. Barney himself 
proclaimed it with great solemnity. 
Ailey, for reasons best known to her- 
self, mentioned as often as she could, 
the delicate situation of the bird; 
and the children, who dreamt of nothing 
but goslings from the first hour she 
was set, left not a house in the village 
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to which they did not fly to communi- 
cate the important information. The 
goose, however as we have already 
said, was now famous, and the fuct of 
her incubation was not lost upon the 
people. 

“ Did you hear the news ?” wus often 
asked with a grin. 

“No; what is it ?” 

“ Why Barney Brady's goose is 
clockin’.” 

“ Blood alive! what ‘ill she do next, 
I wondher ?” 

“ God knows ; it’s hard to tell; but 
I say she has been a bad bird to the 
country.” 

“For my part,” said the man who 
spoke first, “ I don’t believe a word of 
it.” 

“Nor I,” replied the other, “she's 
just as much clocking as I am.” 

“It’s all a scheme to carry on the 
—— what you know.” 

“ Oh! the divie a thing else. Clock- 
in’! Faith it’s a good excuse.” 

The fact, however, was unquestion- 
able, and enabled the good women of 
the neighbourhood to keep their angry 
husbands quiet for a considerable time 
afterwards. With some of the latter 
the report gained ground very slowly, 
but on ascertaining that it was a fact, 
many of them felt considerably relieved. 

The reader already sees that Barney 
Brady’s goose was really a goose of 
importance, whose out-goings and 
incomings, whose health or illness, 
weal or woe involved the ease and 
comfort, or the doubt and anxiety of 
a considerable number of persons in 
the surrounding district. Barney him- 
self, however, felt that her incubation 
was rather a matter of discomfort to 
him, than otherwise ; for had she been 
up and stirring, he knew that she might 
be liable to all the “ skyey influences” 
that geese are heirs to. Now, how- 
ever, Ailey had no apology arising 
from her to receive visits from the black 
sheep of the neighbourhood, and yet 
he often detected them, either in his 
house or leaving it. This troubled 
him very much, but still Ailey failed 
not in her excuse, and as he knew she 
seldom went out, he did not suspect, 
much less believe, that his own house 
would or could be made the scene of 
those private meetings, held by such 
women as the Maguigans, or others 
still farther sunk in the infamy which 
was abroad. 


* Ornithologists know that the male generally sits upon the eggs while the hen feels 


it necessary to go abroad for her food. 
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Things, however, were ripening, for 
whilst Barney gravely meditated upon 
the moral prospect that presented it- 
self in the country, the task of incuba- 
tion was crowned by the birth of a fine 
brood of goslings, amounting to eleven 
out of twelve, every one of which ap- 
peared to be healthy and to give pro- 
mise in due time of arriving at the full 
a of a goodly goose, allowance 

eing made as usual for fate and 
foxes. 

It is not our intention here to enter 
into the details of the system of education 
pursued towards the young geese in 
question, that being a topic upon which 
every old woman could descant with 
greater ability than we. Neither have 
we any wish to trench upon the pro- 
vince of those literary old dames, from 
those in high places to the hedges of 
Connemara, whose lives are practically 
devoted to the subject. All we can 
say is, that the old gander was exces- 
sively proud of them, and the mother 
offensively vigilant of her dumpy brood. 
Nay, the old fools were vain enough 
to imagine that the eyes of all Europe 
were upon them, and that nothing else 
agitated the world itself, but the state 
and condition of themselves and their 
waddling progeny. Ifa bird only flew 
near them, they were up in arms and 
ready for the fray ; but heaven help 
the dog or beggar that chanced to pass 
within a reasonable distance. With 
heads erected and eyes looking furi- 
ously askance, they first assailed them as 
they approached with a torrent of abuse, 
charging theaforesaid inoffensive dog or 
beggar, as it might be, with a murderous 
design of blood and battery aguinst their 
darling family ; but they would not stand 
by and see their own flesh and blood 
ill-used by any strolling cur or ragged 
vagabond beggar, that’s what the 
wouldn't, so long as they had a bea 
to nip or a wing to strike with in their 
defence ; and accordingly the grey 
goose herself, with hissing throat, out- 
stretched neck, and flapping wings, 
makes a charge upon the enemy, flanked 
by the mettlesome old husband, who 
gallantly sustains her. Nor is this pious 
but most scurrilous contest in vain. 
The cur after a snarl or two at the 
goose, on finding himself attacked by 
the other parent also, prudently scam- 
pers off, his craven po pa his legs, 
and his ears hanging in a most cowardly 
and pusillanimous droop. Oh! many 
an active and intrepid urchin, to whom 
the hedge or walls of an orchard were 
no more than the wall of China ona 
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map, has betaken himself to most inglo. 
rious flight before them, or made a most 
discreditable circuit on his way to and 
from school, rather than encounter the 
hissing fury of Barney Brady’sgooseand 
gander. As for ourselves, we have 
heard of the terrors of the dragon and 
his dreadful tail ; and of many other ter. 
rific sights ; but, however, it doesn’t sig. 
nify, better men than we are have, be- 
fore now, a. fled from as great a 
goose as ever Barney Brady’s was, 

Our readers, however, are now to 
suppose two things, first, that thegoodly 
brood is reared ; and secondly, that the 
mysterious but predominant vice of the 
neighbourhood is fast increasing. Bar- 
ney had promised himself a handsome 
return from the sale of the geese, and 
hoped in a year or two, to be able, from 
the proceeds, to buy a cow or a heifer, 
and never, besides, to be without a 
good fat dinner at Michaelmas, All 
this was creditable, and becoming an 
industrious man. In the meantimehe 
thought that, somehow, the flock ap. 
peared lessened in his eye, that is to 
say, that they looked as a whole, to be 
rather diminished in number. The 
thing had struck him before, but in that 
feeble and indistinct manner which, in 
easy minds, leaves not an impression 
behind it which ever leads to the fol. 
lowing up of the suggestion. But on 
this occasion great was his dismay and 
astonishment when, on reckoning them, 
he found that three were most unac- 
countably missing. Here was more 
mystery; and, unfortunately, this dis- 
covery was made at a time when he 
had every reason to suspect that Aileen 
had at ength been Teens into the 
prevalent iniquity. The fact was, that 
many secret and guarded movements had 
been of late noticed by him, of which, 
from motives of deep and sagacious 
policy, he had determined to take no 
open cognizance, being resolved to 
as Aileen to lull herself into that 
kind of false security, which is usually 
produced by indifference or stupidity 
on the part of the husband. 

Here was a matter, however, that 
could not be overlooked, and accord 
ingly he demanded an explanation ; but 
this in a manner so exceedingly sage 
and cunning, that we are sure our 
readers cannot withhold from him the 
mark of their approbation. i 

“ Aileen,” said he, without appearing 
to labour under any suspicion whatso 
ever, “you had betther look aftber 
them crathurs o’ geese this mornin ; 
there's three o’ them missin’. I cam 
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reckon. only eight, not countin’ the 
nder.” : 

This unquestionably was an ordeal 
of a very trying nature to Aileen, who 
felt herself, as my Lord John Russell 
often did, in what is termed a very dif- 
ficult position, She looked him in the 
faee for about a quarter of a minute, 
but Barney could observe a slight un- 
steadiness in her eye which spoke vo- 
lumes. In truth, he saw, not only that 
she was guilty of their disappearance, 
but that Fis worst suspicions were con- 
firmed, and she felt that he did so, for 
guilt is at all times as sharp as suspi- 

ion. 
' “ You had better loose no time dar- 
lin',” he added, “in gettin’ them, for 
ou know that we couldn’t afford to 
‘ose three o’ them for nothin’, or even 
if we could, why to lose them now 
afther the throuble we’ve had wid them, 
‘id be the divie an’ all.” 

“Throth an’ Barney they’re lost ; 
you'll never see a feather o’ them.” 

“ Lost! chorp an’ —— hut! you're 
jokin’ ; no they’re not ; sure barrin’ 

ou had a hand in them yourself you'd 
et me know at wanst.” 

“ Well, thruth’s best ; I sould one o’ 
them myself, and the other two either 
the fox or the thief tuck them.” 

“ Well,” replied Barney placidly, 
“for the two that was stole no matter ; 
but why did you sell the other one un- 
knownst to me?” 

“ Throth jist because you war watchin’ 
me too close, the sorra thing else.” 

“ How is that, Aileen achora ?” 

“Hut! the never a one but it’s a 
shame for you and the rest of you, to 
be pimpin’ about afther us the way you 


“ What did pe do with the price o’ 


the goose, Aileen? I’d like to know 
that.” 

“ Bad cess to your curosity, Barney, 
you're as bad as a woman, so you are.” 

“Come,” said her husband starting 
up in a passion, “ be the holy vestment, 
if you don’t tell me on the nail, | won't 
leave a goose o’ them alive in twenty 
minutes. An’ more than that, take care 
an’ dont——take care I say—dont ex- 

wate me, I tell you!” 

“ Well, throth, Barney, this is good! 
afore you’re own childer too! An’ 
now, if you want to know what I did 
wid it, I did nothin’ wrong wid it, in 
regard that I knew well enough you'd 
bring me over the coals about it. Ay 
did I. You gave me two an six pence 
to pay my Aisther dues ; an’ I met my 
aunt, an’ my sisther an’ her bachelor, 
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Charley Cleary, an’ I axed them in an’ 
threated them dacently wid your money, 
an’ of coorse I had to cell one o’ the 
geese to make it up.” 

“ Then of coorse, too, you ped your 
dues.” 

“ The divle send you news whether 
I did or not. rl tell you what, 
Barney, sooner than I’d lead such 
a life, I’d 

“ You'd what? you'd what ? but I'll 
curb myself. To-morrow’s market day. 
Now I tell you out you'll trudge step 
for step along wid myself; an’ be the 
mortual man, two o’ the same geese 
must go afore you lave the town. At 
your elbow rit stay till they’re sould ; 
an’ every market day till they're gone, 
a pair o’ them must go.” 

“ Why, then, you mane spirited pit- 
tiogue, is it to sell geese—arra what'll 
you come to at last, you blanket you ? 
Sure if I did wrong can’t you beat me? 
So you'll stand at my elbow till I sell 
my geese! Be my sowl if you do I'll 
bring a blush in your face, if there’s 
such a thing in it, which there’s not, or 
you wouldn’t make an ould woman—a 
Molshy—of yourself as you're doin’, 
Upon my dickens I wondher you didn’t 
sit on the eggs yourself; but, sure, I'll 
say you did, to-morrow, an’ then they'll 
bring three prices! Saver above, but 
I'm leadin’ a happy life wid you an’ 
your geese! Musha bad luck be from 
them every day they rise, but they have 
been a bitther pill to me from the be- 
ginnin’. Sure yourself an’ them’s a 
common by-word, Can either of us go 
to mass or market that the neighbours 
doesn't be axin’ wid a grin ‘how is 
Barney Brady’s goose ?’” 

It would be acting rather unbecom- 
ing the dignity of a historian were we 
to dwell too minutely on the bitter 
feuds which followed the sale of every 
goose until the last of the clutch was 
disposed of. The truth is, that Barney, 
in spite of all his authority and watch- 
fulness and conscious wisdom to boot, 
was never able to lay a finger upon a 
single penny of the proceeds, nor 
could he with all his acuteness of scent 
smell out the purpose to which Aileen 
applied it. No: we are wrong in this. 
He did find it out, and as we have 
said, strongly suspect it too; but he 
was hitherto able in no instance to 
detect Aileen so as perfectly to satisfy 
himself and bring the proof home 
against her. 

A circumstance, however, now oc- 
curred which brought the whole dark 
sccrecy of this iniquitous proceéding 
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to light. Barney, one day, while 
searching in some corner for a hatchet, 
which he wanted, stumbled upon a 
smooth round vessel with a handle on 
one side, a pipe on the other, and a 
close fitting lid on the top. Crook- 
shank or Brooke would have enjoyed 
the grin of malignant triumph which 
layed upon his features as with one 
con stretched under the bed, he lay 
curiously feeling and examining the 
vessel in question. Very fortunately 
for him Aileen was cutting some 
greens in the garden for their dinner, 
and was consequently totally ignorant 
of the discovery. The opportunity 
was too good to be lost, and Barney, 
who, although he knew not the use to 
which the vessel was applied, having 
never seen one before, yet suspecting 
that it was part and parcel of the 
wicked system which prevailed, re- 
solved now that the coast was clear to 
carry it to those who could determine 
its use and application. He imme- 
diately whipped it out, took a hasty 
glance, aa hiding it under his big 
coat, stole off, unperceived by Aileen, 
to consult the two Maguigans. Here, 
however, was no chance of solving the 
mystery, the Maguigans never having 
any more than himself seen to their 
knowledge any vessel of the kind 
before. Long and serious was their 
deliberation respecting the steps ne- 
cessary to be taken upon this import- 
ant occasion; one suggesting one 
thing, another another. At length it 
occurred to them, that their best plan 
would be to consult Kate Doorish, an 
old woman who was considered an 
infallible authority. Barney, accord- 
ingly, once more, putting this delfic 
enigma under his coat, set off to Kate’s 
house with something like a prophetic 
assurance of success. In this again he 
was doomed to be disappointed. Kate 
in truth was the very Mit person from 
whom, had he known as much as his 
wife, he would or ought to have ex- 

ected information. She it was who 
ad chiefly corrupted the good wives 
of the village, both by precept and 
example, and on her head of ‘course 
did the original sin of the whole neigh- 
bourhood lie. Barney found her at 
home, and took it for granted that the 
difficulty must now be solved without 
further trouble. 

“God save you Kate.” 

“God save you kindly, Barney. 
How is Aileen an’ the childher ?” 

“All as tight as tuppence, Kate. 
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What's the news? any births or mar: 
riages abroad ?” 

“ Ay is there as many as ever; an’ 
will be plase God to the end o’ the 
chapther, man.” 

“Why, thin’ I b’lieve you're right, 
Kate. While the sun shines an’ the 
wind blows the world will still be 
goin’; but Kate, betuxt you an’ me, 
is it thrue that there’s a dale o’ bad 
work goin’ an among ourselves ?” 

“ Faix, | suppose so; you men, wor 
never good.” 

“Don't lift me till I fall, Kate—[ 
mane among the women. I’m tould 
there’s hardly one of them what she 
ought to be.” 

“ Why, harrin’ the grace o’ God 
that’s thrue; for Barney, where’s the 
man or woman aither that is as they 
ought to be, glory be to God!” 

“ To tell the truth, Kate, I’m afeard 
my own wife’s not much better than 
the rest.” 

“Faith if she’s as good, man, you 
have no right to complain. Isn’t she 
good enough for you, any how. Is it 
a lady you want? Musha, cock you 
up, indeed !” 

“ There’s thim eleven geese they're 
gone now, and not a farden ever I 
touched of the price of any one o’them 
only two hogs I got to help to buy 
leather for a pair o’ brogues.” 

“ Well!” 

“ But I say Kate, it’s not well. Now 
where did it go to ?—answer me that. 
I tell you she’s as bad as the Magui- 
gans, an’ of the three, worse. I cant 
keep them asundher, and the lies they 
tell us is beyant b’lief. An’ not only 
that, but when they get together we're 
their sport and maygame, an’ you know 
that very well.” 

“ No, nor you don’t.” 

“Don’t 1? I tell you I cotch them.” 

“Cotch them! at what? pullin’ 
down churches? eh ?” 

“ Any way I as good as cotch them; 
an’ here’s a piece o’ their villainy,” he 
added, producing the mystery from 
under his coat. “ Now, Kate, I'll give 
you share of half a pint if you tell me 
the right name of this consarn.” 

“Why,” replied Kate, “did you 
never see one o’ these before ; an’ is it 
possible you don’t know the name of 
it. 


“No; but I suspect.” 

“ An so you came here to know the 
name of it, an’ what its for ?” 

“ Divil a thing else brought me.” 

From Kate, however, he obtainéd® 
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no satisfaction ; in fact, like many other 
inquirers, his inquiries from her only 
added to his perplexity. Discomfited 
and grieved he returned ; home almost 
despairing of ever ascertaining the pur- 

e for which the mysterious and 
strangely shapen vessel was employed. 

Now it so happened that the priest 
of the parish, father O’Flagherty and 
his curate, father Phelim O’Toole held 
a station that day in the next townland, 
and thither did honest Barney repair, 
that he might his tail unfold, and have 
an opinion upon the secret which it 
contained still more infallible than the 
midwife’s. He, accordingly, bent his 
steps towards this scene of sanctity, 
an arrived just as the priest had 
finished off the last absolution. 

“ Well Barney,” said the priest, “I 
hope there’s nothing wrong.” 

arney shook his head with a good 
deal of solemnity, and replied— 

“It’s hard to say, your reverence ; 
but I’d be glad to have a word or two 
in private wid you if it’s agreeable.” 

The priest brought him into the 
room where he had been confessing, 
and enquired what was the matter. 

“But first sit down, Barney,” said 
he; “and how is the wife and chil- 
dren ?” 

“I’m much obliged to you sir,” re- 
plied Barney ; “ but it’s not jist conva- 
nient to me to sit, in regard of what 
I’m carryin’—the childhre’s all well, sir, 
thank God and your reverence; an’ 
Aileen too, sir, as far as health is con- 
sarned.” 

“ But why don’t you sit down, man?” 

“ The divil a one o’ me can, sir, as | 
said; I’ve a thing here that I want to 
axe your reverence’s opinion on ; for 
to tell you the truth, sir, I suspect it 
to be nothing more or less than a piece 
of the divil’s invention. 

“Where did you get it ?” 

“Why, sir, [ was gropin’ about 
to-day looking for a hatchet, an’ I 
stumbled on it by accident.” 

As he spoke, he slowly unfolded the 
skirts of his cothamore, and produced 
the “mystery of iniquity” to the priest. 

The priest who-was a bit of a hu- 
mourist in his way, on seeing what 
Barney carried with such secrecy, 
laughed heartily and commenced a 
stave or two of the old song, familiar 
by the name of—“Oh, Tea-pot, are you 
there ?” 

Oh for the muse of Fielding or of 
Neddy Litton Bulwer! Ob for the 
muse of old Meonides, or that tenth 
Lady from Helicon who jogged the 
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poetic elbow of our own Mark Bloxam ! 
Oh for—but this is useless—one line of 
Virgil will paint honest Barney, on 
ascertaining from the priest that the 
utensil he bore about with all the ap- 
parent importance and caution of an 
antiquarian, was after all the damnable 
realization of his terrors, and the con- 
firmation of his unprincipled wife’s 
guilt, an accursed teapot : 


** Obstupuit, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus 
heesit.”” 


Truly his dismay and horror could 
scarcely be painted; he started as if he 
had seen a spirit, his fingers spread, 
his eyebrows were uplifted, and his 
eyes protruded almost out of their 
sockets; his very hair, as the poet says, 
stood upright, and speech for nearly a 
minute was denied him. 

But this paroxysm of Barney’s, on 
discovering what the mystic vase actu- 
ally was, demands a few words of expla- 
nation. We believe it is pretty well 
known to most of our aged readers ; 
if it so happen that any old lady or 
gentleman will condescend to peruse 
us ; that about half a century ago, or 
even later, ere civilization had carried 
many of its questionable advantages so 
far into the remote recesses of humble 
life us it does in the present day, there 
existed among the lower classes a pre- 
judice against tea-drinking, much more 
revolting than any that is now to be 
found in the county of Tipperar 
against murder. It is, to be sure, diffi- 
cult properly to account for this; but 
the reader may rest assured that so it 
was. A country woman in those days 
might be seen drunk, for that among 
friends in a fair or market, to a person 
unaccustomed to drink, might naturally 
proceed from overpersuasion, the omis- 
sion of the usual meal, or in fact the 
mere ignorance arising from long absti- 
nence of the precise quantity of liquor 
which she could carry ; we say a female 
might be once overtaken this way, and 
nevér feel her character seriously in- 
jured ; but in the time of which we 
speak, any woman, especially a married 
one, suspected of “ tay-dhrinkin’,” was 
looked upon as a marked sheep, and if 
actually detected in the act, she. was 
considered a disgrace to her sex, and 
her name a reproach to her connections. 
Many circumstances went to create this 
not unwholesome prejudice, and we 
shall mention a few of them. 

In the first place, tea at that time 
was by no means so cheap a luxury as 
it is now ; and besides, it brought still 





more luxuries in its train. ‘They could 
not use tea without sugar ; and it was 
found that a loaf of “ white bread” and 
butter were a decided improvement. 
This costly indulgence was naturally 
and justly looked upon as an act of 
domestic profligacy, altogether unjus- 
tifiable on the part of the poor and 
struggling classes, who must have dis- 
tressed themselves and wasted their 
means in striving to procure it. Nor 
was this all. It was too frequently 
found that wives and daughters did 
not scruple to steal, or otherwise im- 
properly make away with the property 
oftheir husbands and fathers, rather than 
live without this fascinating beverage, 
which had then the zest of novelty to 
recommend it. Neither did its injurious 
consequences, in a moral point of view, 
end here. Wives and daughters have 
been known to entail still deeper dis- 
grace upon their families, in order to 
obtain it. The sons of half-sirs, and 
of independent farmers, might have 
been less successful in their gallantries 
among the females of their father’s ten- 
antry, were it not for the silly weakness 
which often yielded to temptation in 
this shape. These facts of themselves 
were sufficient to create an abhor- 


rence against tea among the male por- 
tion of the lower classes, and to render 
it almost infamy for any woman to be 


known to drink it. Our catalogue of 
ag however, does not end even 

ere. It was reported—by the hus- 
bands, we presume—that tea was 
every way unlucky about a house, and 
that no poor family in which it was 
drunk was ever known to thrive,—and 
for this reason, that the devil was wor- 
shipped in the country from whence it 
came, and that it was consequently 
“the devil's plant.” But independently 
of this, did not they all know the 
wickedness that took place in the high 
families, when men and women, mar- 
ried and single, from the lord-lieuten- 
ant to the squire, met in the middle of 
night, and in the pitch dark, to drink, 
every two of them—that is man and wo- 
man—their RAKING PoT oF TEA! Sure 
it was well known that the devil was 
always present and made the “tay” him- 
self ; and as most of the lords and gen- 
tlemen were members of the Hell-fire 
Club, it stood to reason that the devil 
and they were all in their glory. 

Now, all this came of “tay dbrinking;” 
and how, then, could it happen but 
that the old. boy must have had a hard 
grip of any woman that took to it. 

Our readers, we trust, can now un- 
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derstand not only our friend 's 
horror, on discovering that the vessel 
he carried about with him was nothing 
more nor less than an unholy tea 
but also the distress, and indignation 
and jealous vigilance with which he 
and the Maguigans kept watch upon 
the motions of their inoffensive wives, 
Indeed, much of the simplicity of 
character which then existed, is now 
gone ; and we have every reason to 
regret it, although none more than the 
unhappy people themselves. “It wag 
truly amusing to witness the harmless 
but covert warfare which went on be. 
tween the husbands and wives of 
village, who assailed each other as if 
from masqued batteries, whilst a firm 
and uncorruptible esprit du corps knit 
the individvals on each side together 
thus joining themselves into a most 
cunning league, for the purpose of cir. 
cumventing the opposite party. And 
in later times, when tea was sanctioned 
at least once a week—to wit, on Sun. 
day morning—it was highly diverting 
to witness the manceuvres resorted to 
by the good wife or her daughters, in 
order to have a cup of it more fre. 
quently. Sometimes they salted the 
porridge made for breakfast so villan- 
ously, that there was nothing for it but 
the “cup o’ tay ;” sometimes the 
schoolmaster was to breakfast with 
them, and when the strongest and most 
fragrant was ready drawn and awaiting 
him, it was discovered that the whole 
matter was a hoax, got up by the 
females of the family, that they might 
secure it to themselves. But alas! 
those good innocent days are gone, 
never to return ; and instead of them 
we have whiskey and Whiggery, mur- 
der and Mulgravism, priests and plot 
ting, riots and Radicals, in all that per- 
fection which is ever brought about 
when the brutality of the many dictates 
to the fears of the few. But to return, 
“ Heaven and earth, your reverence!” 
exclaimed Barney, when he had re- 
covered himself, “ what’s to be done? 
I’m a ruined man, an’ my wife's worse.” 

Now nobody living understood the 
nature of Barney’s grievance better 
than the priest, to whom, upon the 
woful subject of tea-drinking, many @ 
sore complaint, heaven knows, had 
been carried. 

“ Why, Barney,” said he pretending 
ignorance, “ what is wrong ?” 

“Wrong! By the mortual man 
your reverence—God pardon me for 
swearin’ in your presence—she's at it 
hard and fast for the last nine mouths.” 
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«Nine months! how is that ? what 
do you mean ?” : 
“That devil’s plant, the tay, sir. 
Aileen, my wife’s to the back bone 
into it. She an’ them = rotten op 
Maguigans'wives. Ay are they ; 
e aouh, the naked truth, is, sir, 
that they're all roddled wid the same 
wattle—devil a thing but truth I’m 
in’ you.” 
teat! you're dreaming, Barney. 
How could your wife afford to drink 
tea? Where could she get the money 
for it? You have none to spare, I 
believe ; and if you had, I don’t think 
you'd allow it to her for such a pur- 


ars ariz all along out of a damnable 
—heaven forgive me agin for takin’ its 
name afore you, sir—out of a damnable 
goose I got from an aunt 0’ mine ; and 
may all the plagues of Aysip light 
upon her, an’ on the dotin’ oul goose 
of a gandher that’s along wid her |” 

“Why, what has the goose to do 
with your wife’s tea-drinking ?” 

“ Every thing, and be cursed to her 
—the dirty blackguard fowl made me 
a laughin’-stock to the neighbours in 
the beginnin’, and now my wife has 
made me worse. God only knows 
what she has made me; a tay-dhrinker, 
your reverence knows, will do any 
thing.” . 

« But the goose, Barney? I can’t 
connect the goose with your wife’s tea- 
drinking.” 

“ Thonom an dioual, sir—the same 
goose brought us a clackin’ of eleven 
as fine fat birds as ever you tasted in 
your life ; an’ confusion to the one of 
them but she drank in tea, barring two 
shillings she gave me to buy leather for 
a pair o’ brogues, when my heels were 
on the stones.” : 

“Is it the goose or your wife you're 
speaking of ?” 

“ My wife, the thief.” 

“You don’t mean that it was she 
brought you the clackin’ of rf 

“No, sir,” replied Barney with a 
grin, which he could not suppress ; 
“nor, be me sowl it wasn’t the goose 
drank the tay aither. But what's to 
be done, your reverence ?” 

“Ts the goose fat now, Barney ?” 

“Faith, sir, Squire Warnock’s a 
skilleton to her; she’d want an arm 
chair to be rolled about in.” 

“ Well, Barney, to get out of trouble 
send me the goose and gander, and 
make your mind easy; I'll cure the 
tea-drinking, or at all events, I'll un- 
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tonto that = wife — taste a 
single cup without your knowing it.” 
“ You Shall have thant sir ; but faith 
I say it’s a bould undertaking. God 
grant you may succeed in it—hopin’ 
always that it mayn’t be too late, so 
far as J’m consarned ; for they say 
that a tay-dhrinker has no scruples 
good or bad. Oh murdher! od 
pity the man that has a tay-dhrinkin’ 
wife, an’ undhertakes to rear geese! 
I'm nothing but a marthyr to them.” 

“ What do you draw your hand ovet 
your forehead tor, Barney ?” 

“ Faith, sir, I thought I felt a kind 
of a shootin’ pain across it. My curse 
on her for a goose! Sure I can un- 
dherstand now, I'm afeared, why Bar- 
ney Brady’s goose was a by-word 
through the whole counthry side. Oh, 
holy Moses!” 

“ Barney, [ll tell you what you'll 
do,” said the priest. “ Take this same 
tea-pot back to your own house, and 
leave it, unknown to your wife, exactly 
in the spot where you got it. After 
this keep singing, ‘ Teapot are you 
there? during the remainder of the 
day ; and you may throw out a hint to 
her that you have lately seen such a 
thing ; then watch her well, and ina 
day or two let me know how she'll act. 
Come now, put it under your tail and 
be off. I have given you proper in- 
structions.” 

Barney thanked the priest, rolled it 
up in the tail of his great-coat as be- 
fore, and made towards home ; but 
not without a determination first to see 
and consult with the Maguigan’s. This, 
indeed, was a bitter meeting. No 
sooner had his two neighbours satis- 
fied themselves that it was a bona 
tea-pot, than they solemnly pledged 
themselves, heart and band, to support 
Barney and the priest, in any plan that 
might enable them to put an end to 
tea-drinking for ever. They then se- 
parated, having as good as sworn an 
oath that they would mutually sustain 
and back one another in this severe 
and opprobious trial. 

It was very fortunate for Barney 
that Aileen had gone to bring in a 

itcher of water for the supper, when 
Re reached home, as by that means he 
had an opportunity of replacing the 
teapot without the possibility of her 
seeing him. Great, however, was her 
astonishment, or rather consternation, 
when on entering the house she heard 
Barney singing, “O teapot are 
there ?” ina tone so jolly and full of 
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spirits, that she knew not in what light 
to consider this unusual inclination to 
melody—whether as the result of acci- 
dent or design. 

“ Barney, dear,” said she with more 
affection than usual, “ where were you?” 

“In several places, Aileen, my 
honey. I seen many strange sights to- 
day, Aileen.” 

“What wor they, Barney, darling ? 
Tell us one o’ them.” 

“ Why I was lookin’ ubout to-day, 
Aileen, for an article I wanted—a 
hatchet, it was to mend a gate— 
and, upon my throth, I found a jinteel 
teapot in auy thing but jinteel com- 
pany. ‘ O, teapot, are you there ? and 
*O, teapot, are you there?” &c. &c. 
and he gave her very sturdily a second 
stave of the priest’s melody. 

This melodious system of bitter jocu- 
larity he continued like a man on the 
rack for two or three days, during 
which period he observed that several 
secret conferences took place between 
Aileen and the tainted wives of her 
neighbours, as was evident from her 


occasional absences, and the rapid ex. 
presses that passed from time to time 
between them. The fact was that the 
finding of the teapot turned out to be 
a very fortunate discovery, and was 
attended by no less important results 
than the breaking up of the tea-drink. 
ing confederacy that existed in the 
village. 

We have now solved and explained 
this Elusinian mystery—and like all 
other mysteries, discovery put an end to 
it. Aileen made humble and sufficient 
apologies for having been drawn into 
the grievous immorality of tea drink. 
ing. As atoken that the wickedness 
was for ever abandoned, the teapot was 
brought out and smashed with all due 
ceremony. Strange things came to 
light—Father O’Flagherty was indaced 
to issue from the altar a severe inter 
dict against the forbidden beverage. 
Barney, however, could not draw back 
of his word; the goose and gander 
both were removed to the good father’s, 
and tea-drinking was banished for the 
present from the village. 


IRWIN’S SERMON,* 


Ir was our intention to take an earlier 
notice of the discourse, the title of 
which we have subjoined below, but 
press of other important matter ren- 
dered it impossible for us to do so. 
Nor are we sorry that some little time 
has been suffered to elapse, before we 
have been able to set down and bestow 
upon it the consideration which it well 
deseryes. During the heat and agita- 
tion of the controversy to which it 
gave rise, we might not have been en- 
abled to command all that temper 
with which it deeply concerns religious 
truth, that matters so momentous 
should ever be handled. There were 
also personal considerations, arising 
out of our knowledge of the indivi- 
dual, which we dare not venture to 
assert would not have had an impor- 
tant influence upon us, had we written 
at the moment when he was so grossly 
assailed, and so meanly or treache- 
rously either betrayed or abandoned. 
But the din of the conflict has now 
subsided, and he has, we believe, good 
reason to be satisfied with the final 
award of public opinion. Perhaps it 
would be paying his enemies too great 
a compliment to say that they have 


been put to shame ; as that would im- 
ply the possibility of an emotion 
which is usually considered akin to 
virtue ; but his friends have reason to 
be thankful to them, for causing, by 
the foulness and atrocity of their ca- 
lumnies, the publication to which we 
are about to call the reader’s attention, 
and thus enabling thousands and tens 
of thousands to profit by what must 
otherwise have been confined to a 
single congregation. 

Before we come to the discourse 
itself, it will not be amiss to say a 
word or two respecting the vague and 
general imputation which, for a time, 
cast a doubt on the expediency of its 
delivery, even in the minds of some 
whose opinions were to be respected. 
It was called a political sermon ; and 
politics, it was asserted, should never 
be suffered to profane the pulpit. 
Now this latter is a truth to which we 
fully subscribe ; and, if Mr. Irwin be 
found to have profaned the pulpit by 
fuctious politics, we cease, at once, to 
be either his advocates or apologists, 
and are content that he should be 
handed over to the secular arm to be 
dealt by as he deserved. But if, on 
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the other hand, he merely used it for 
the purpose of impressing upon those 
whom they especially concerned the 
highest truths relating to that righte- 
ousness that exalteth a nation, and 
warning them against a departure from 
rinciples which cannot be wantonly 
set at nought without forfeiting the 
divine protection, and incurring the 
divine displeasure ; then we say, that 
while we recognize much of that wis- 
dom by which they are distinguished 
—the wisdom that is “ earthly, sensual, 
and devilish,” in the loud outcry that 
has been raised against him by the 
popish and radical press, we find it 
very hard to give a gentle name to the 
doubts entertained by better men res- 
pecting this strict propriety of the 
course which was pursued by this fear- 
less and uncompromising minister of 
ospel. 
~“ wa we will at once define the 
limits, and describe the character of 
that introduction of political consider- 
ations into a religious discourse which 
may leave the preacher blameless, J¢ 
is justifiable, when it is quite clear that 
the politics are made subservient to reli- 
gion. It is unjustifiable, when it is even 
doubtful whether religion is not made 
subservient to politics. In the former 
case nothing may be more proper or 
necessary than to call public attention, 
and more especially the attention of 
our rulers, to laws or usages, which, if 
suffered to prevail, must contravene 
the spirit, or retard the progress of the 
gospel. In such cases the duty of the 
Christian minister would appear to us 
to be quite clear ; he should cry aloud 
and spare not. Such, upon such oc- 
casions, would appear to us to be the 
eculiar province of the clergy of the 
Bstablished Church, who are, by law, 
excluded from the House of Commons, 
and whose judgments on such matters 
can only be promulgated within the 
sphere of their ministrations. Bh 
are the guardians of the public fait 
and morals ; and, if the one be vitiated 
and the other violated, because they 
refuse to raise a warning voice, we can 
imagine no better argument in the 
mouth of the infidel or the voluntary, 
to prove that they are worse than use- 
less. On the other hand, should a 
clergyman avail himself of his Po 
for the purpose of soothing and flat- 
tering men in power, or promoting 
objects which cannot be accomplished 
without a fatal compromise, by which 
gospel truth is endangered ; in 
that case it is quite clear that religion 
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is made, subservient to politics, and no 
language could be too strong to convey 
towards such a preacher, our feelings of 
disgust and indignation. And, be it 
observed, this offence may be com- 
mitted not only by such a profanation 
of the pulpit as that above described, 
but by a refusal to expose the mad or 
wicked projects of men in power, for 
fear of incurring their displeasure; or by 
an open or tacit discountenance of the 
God-fearing minister who is faithful to 
his trust, and bold in the service of 
his divine master. We, therefore, 
would designate, as a political clergy- 
man, in the most unfavourable accep- 
tation of the term, not the man who, 
despising all-personal considerations, 
prconiee God’s truth to authorities in 
igh places, and warns them against 
the perilous consequences of provoking 
his high displeasure, but he who 
having listened to such a discourse, 
sneaks to the Castle for the purpose 
of crawling at the feet of men in power, 
and joining in the senseless and angry 
reprehension with which such a faith- 
ful testimony against national or ma- 
gisterial iniquity is sure to be regarded. 
He is, in our estimation, in the offen- 
sive sense of the word, the political 
clergyman. The former, no doubt, 
counts his cost, in his discharge of the 
arduous duty which he feels to be laid 
upon him. He seeks not the praise of 
men, and can readily encounter their 
malice and their scorn in the cause of 
his divine master. The latter, in thé 
course which he pursues, counts his 
gains ; and hopes, no doubt, by pro- 
pitiating the powers that be, to obtain 
for himself such substantial emolument 
as may compensate him for the mis- 
givings of his conscience.. And, 
aving now explained our notion of 
who is the political clergyman, and 
who is not, we proceed to the dis- 
course itself, which has given rise to 
so much discussion, and which was, for 
a season, so grossly misrepresented. 
When Mr. Irwin was called upon 
to preach a charity sermon for the 
school of St. Werburgh’s parish, (on 
which occasion the lord lieutenant 
always attends,) “ conceiving,” he tells 
us, “that there was nothing wrong in 
accommodating instruction to the exi- 
gencies of the times, and beholding an 
impetuous tide of democratic fury 
sweeping away by degrees every thing 
venerable amongst us, 
« [ considered it peculiarly seasonable to 
hold forth our church asa providential em- 
bankment against its desolating progress, 
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and to call upon my hearers to ‘know 
the God,’ and to cling to the church ‘ of 
their fathers.’ I reminded them how 
wisdom had laid its foundation, martyr- 
dom had borne testimony to it, experi- 
ence had approved it, and gratitude 
should endear it. Indeed, nothing is 
more evident than that at the Revolution 
of 1688, it was the wish of the nation, 
and the intention of the legislature, to 
render the Established Church an immu- 
table law. It was incorporated in the 
very elements of the constitution, and 
the crown itself is accepted by the sove- 
reign, under the sacramental promise to 
maintain its security. The state, by al- 
liance with the church, is bound to pro- 
tect her from exterior injury, to 
strengthen her outworks, and to watch 
over her peace. It cannot, however, be 
denied that the devoted attachment, and 
decided preference formerly manifested 
towards her, has lamentably cooled of 
late, even amongst many who still 
strangely call themselves not only her 
members, but her friends. Other reli- 
gions have been let into political power, 
but she is the only one who hath parted 
with her supremacy, and contends against 
them with unequal strength. In thus 
advocating our church, I conceived that 
I was advocating not only the cause of 
pure religion, but also of genuiue liberty; 
for I feel a strong conviction that if her 
‘ caudlestick were to be removed out of 
its place,’ the light of the gospel would 
(in this country at least) be greatly 
obscured. Under this persuasion, when 
adverting to various instances of a 
change of feeling and of preference 
towards the church, and a gradual depar- 
ture from her principles, and a seeming 
indifference to her efficiency and advance- 
ment, I could not but earnestly entreat 
my hearers to remember and to ‘know 
the God of their fathers,’ and to train 
up their children in an intelligent ac- 
quaintance with, and an ardent attach- 
ment to, the doctrines of that church, 
with which a professed to hold com- 
munion. With these exhortations I 
commended the cause which I advocated 
to the blessing of God, and to the libe- 
rality of the congregation.” 


Of the Church of England he then 
speuks, and of the necessity of revert- 
ing to the first principles by which she 
was regulated when she separated 
from the Church of Rome. 


“Its formularies have two qualities 
which place them in the very highest 
rank of uninspired compositious. In the 
first place they are scriptural, The fathers 
of our church, searching the quarry of 
scripture, there discovered and appropri- 
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ated those pillars of truth—the doctrines 
of man’s depravity—the atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ—salvation through 
faith in that atonement—conversion by 
the Holy Spirit—and upon these they 
erected the national temple. In no 
human writings is the gospel in all its 
parts so fully, so wisely, so pathetically, 
so scripturally set forth, asin the sane. 
tioned books of our church—its doctrines 
are the Bible condensed into a smaller 
space. And this I contemplate as her 
lofty distinction. Religion in her hands 
has not evaporated into a frigid scepti. 
cism, or wasted to a spiritless formality; 
but it is the unadulterated faith of the 
scripture—the faith of « apostles and pro. 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone.” But there is a 
second feature of our Church formularies 
scarcely less important—their comprehen- 
siveness. Those who deeply reverence 
the Scripture do not always study it 
with an impartial eye. Attaching dis. 
proportionate importance to some 
sage, they insensibly tinge the whole vo- 
lume with its particular complexion, 
Thus they narrow and systematize the 
broad and comprehensive truths of reli- 
gion, and stamp their own image and 
superecription upon the pure gold of the 
sanctuary, and unfit it for general circu. 
lation. But how: strikingly exempt aro 
the formularies of our Church from this 
de‘ect! Universality is their grand fea 
ture—and there is scarcely any thing in 
it to check its extension, till it embrace 
every spot where man can worship, or 
where God will hear. Nor let this fea. 
ture of universality be undervalued ; it is 
the characteristic feature of Christianity 
itself—no longer the lamp of a solitary 
temple, it isa pillar of light to all the peo- 
ple of God. Such is the religion, such the 
church, which among us disseminates its 
truth. Such the formularies which thus 
assimilate the child to the parent, and 
stamp it with a sacred image. Can 
there be a stronger reason why the 
Church of England’s members should be 
taught that lesson with double emphasis 
—‘ know thou the God of thy fathers? 
“ It is also peculiarly the duty of our 
church to go back to her first principles, 
because peculiar events in our national 
history have tended to draw many of as 
away from them. The events to which 
T allude are, the invasion of the church 
and state at the time of the common 
wealth. It is not one of the least disas 
trous circumstances of that melancholy 
period, that it tended to bring suspi- 
cion and contempt on many of the funda 
mental principles of the gospel. 
invaders of the church and state were 
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all) men whose creed it is wholly 
impossible to reconcile with their prac- 
tice, —A vowing all those grand doctrines 
of religion that are best calculated to 
form good citizens and good men, they 
etected upon this sacred basis a super- 
sructure of follies and crimes. They, 
ait were, borrowed the vessels of the 
temple to prostitute them to the indul- 
of their own passions. And mark 

the consequence. Religion suffered the 
ty of the unnatural alliance into 
which she had been forced. At the Res- 
toration the tide of popular feeling, in 
working back to its old channels, swept 
every thing before it. Puritanism was 
not the solitary victim of its impetuosity ; 
but all that an enraged populace and a 
licentious court in any way associate 
with puritanism—the vital principles of 
ion—the doctrines of original sin— 

of justification by faith in Christ— of 
conversion by the Holy Ghost—were all 
identified with it, and involved in one 
common ruin. For a season, the lessons 
of our blessed Lord and his Apostles 
were deemed the language of rebellion. 
Time, and the pon, orl God, and the 
efforts of devout men, have, in a measure, 
corrected the national superstition: but, to 
this moment, the fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel, and the faithful preachers 
of them are visited for the offences of 
the usurpation. Is this impious attempt 
tofix upon divine truth the follies ‘and 
dtimes of its false or overheated apostles 
never to cease? God forbid. Surely 
“the time past suffices” to have offered 
weh indignities to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Let us “ know the God of our 
fathers.”—-May the formularies of our 
church, handed down to us from her il- 
lustrious first fathers, live in our memo- 
ties and hearts. Such is my own im- 
pression of the superiority of the produc- 
tions of that age to those of a subsequent 
period, that I should be tempted to say— 
When the angel of the Reformation des- 
cended to trouble the stagnant pools of 
Popery, “those who first stepped in,” 
chiefly felt the healing efficacy. Most 
Writings or formularies subsequent to 
these, either take from Scripture, or add 
to it—either shrink from its mysteries, or 
encumber its simplicity. These formula- 
ries come down to us signed and sealed 
with England’s best blood. They come 
surrounded with the glory of the Refor- 
mation. They are identified with our 
ies and conquests—with our inde- 
pendence at home and our renown abroad, 
and with our possession of the blessed 
volume of divine truth. The army of 
Martyrs seem to throng around us to 
testimony to these writings—seem 

to arise from the flames, or to bend from 
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the block to inculcate the lesson of the 
text —“ Know thou the God of thy 
fathers.” 


Having, in language most touching 
and beautiful, described the spirit 
which pervades our liturgy, and its 
little short of marvellous accommoda- 
tion to the wants and necessities of all 
sorts and conditions of men; and 
having pointed out the wisdom by 
which it was adopted by the state, and 
the happy influence which it had upon 
all our civil and social institutions, the 
pee proceeds to observe upon the 
amentable change of policy which has 
characterised this our day, and the 
danger to which true religion, and the 
best interests of the nation which must 
ever be identified with it, are exposed 
from the abandonment, on the part of 
our statesmen, of what should have 
ever been deemed their bounden duty, 


“The nation, during the last fifty 
years, having begun to leave this centre, 
the rapidity with which it is diverging 
from it is truly astonishing and alarming. 
The state has ceased to see any differ- 
ence between truth and crror— has 
avowed that ‘every one is to do that 
which is right in his own eyes’—that she 
will not aid the one more than the other 
—that she ‘careth for none of thesé 
things’— she has refused to aid thé 
church in the Canadas—in Australia she 
preferred Romish error to truth,—while 
twenty millions were voted to abolish 
slavery in the West Indies, (which no 
Christian man grudges,) it is proposed té 
abolish church rates at home ; as if man’s 
bodily freedom were a higher and wor- 
thier object, than the emancipation and 
enlightenment of the human mind. Thus, 
in this country, in her system of national 
education, she affords every facility for 
the inculcation of the dogmas of popery 
—as dangerous to the independence of 
the state, as they are false, erroneous, 
and unscriptural—a system, which in my 
conscience I am persuaded has inflicted 
on the land a greater injury to the cause 
of pure religion than any measure of the 
last 150 years—a system calculated to 
stereotype Popery in the country, whereby 
is surrendered what was the glory of our 
church and people, the free, unrestricted, 
use of the Holy Scriptures; and thus at- 
tempts to disinherit our poor countrymen 
of their eternal birthright, steals from 
them the charter of salvation, and dis- 
franchises them of that liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free ; she endows 
a college for the education of its priest- 
hood; she withdraws all assistance from 
schools where scriptural instruction had 
been imparted for years to the young; 
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and while liberty of conscience is justly 
granted to the Roman Catholic soldier, 
who is exempted from attending Protes- 
tant worship, Protestant military officers 
have been cashiered for hesitating to take 
part in the idolatries of Rome ; nay, and 
while crippling the energies of our Pro- 
testant establishment at home, she actu- 
ally countenances, and even concurs in 
and supports Hindoo abominations. Will 
it be credited that the impure and de- 
grading services of the pagodas are car- 
ried on under the supervision of British 
Christian officers in India—the priests 
attached to them receive, from the British 
collector of the district, a monthly stipend 
for their attendance, with such other al- 
lowances as may be requisite to keep up 
the establishment of the temple-worship ; 
not even the priestesses, who are prosti- 
tutes, can be employed or discharged 
without the official concurrence and 
orders of the principal European, and 
therefore, Christian officer of the govern- 
ment. The processions are in some in- 
stences so shockingly detestable, that 
every pure-minded person closes his win- 
dows as they pass, to save his family from 
the view of such unutterable impurities. 
And yet, Protestant officers and soldiers, 
are obliged to give compulsory attend- 
ance at these festivals. The idol is 
brought out mostly on the Christian 
sabbath ;—our troops, in review-order, 
have to escort, and render honor to the 
idol ;—and by this honor, thereby at- 
tach greater importance to these wretched 
superstitions in the eyes of the assembled 
thousands of natives. Oh! how can a 
government, calling itself Christian, thus 
needlessly reduce its officers and privates 
to the alternative either of disobedience 
to orders, and consequent dismissal from 
the service, or of violating the command 
of God! Is this toleration? is this re- 
ligious liberty ? 

“Ts it then the modern maxim, that 
the many are to be conciliated at all risk, 
and that truth and righteousness are of 
no moment? Can all this be tolerated 
by Protestant Britain, whose church is 
the favorite child of the Reformation ? 
Is this the result of the boasted illumina- 
tion of the age in which we live? Who 
will not adopt the prophet’s language and 
say, ‘Oh! that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
might weep day and night for the slain 
of the daughter of my people !'—Jer, 
ix.1. Who is on the Lord’s side? Is 
then Christianity changed within the 
last 50 years? No. Is Popery changed ? 
No. Then, what ischanged? We. We 
have lost the simplicity of the gospel of 
Christ—ensnared by the encroachments 
of a refined and fashionable philosophy, 


[May 


an intellectual paganism is usurpin 
place of Christian principles —maste oe 
and liberties are the object of almost ido. 
latrous worship, and the authority and 
commands of Almighty God almost over. 
looked. Thus, in our enlightened day 
man and his privileges are ever thing— 
God and his claims nothing. These are 
the views which command ‘ the applause 
of listening senates’—this the latitudina. 
rianism, which looks with an equal eye of 
approbation on the worshipper of Bramah 
the denier of the divinity of our adorable 
Jesus, and the worshipper of the Virgin 
Mary. But some of our great men say, 
‘ that the points of difference between the 
churches of Rome and England are s0 
few and slight, thas it is not for them to 
decide on matters of theological nicety !! 
Now, this is just as absurd as to say that 
they see no difference between the two 
theories of astronomy, of which the one 
places the earth in the centre, the other,’ 
the sun. Oh! for a voice to reach their 
ears, and for the Holy Spirit to carry to 
each of their hearts, ‘ Know thou the 
God of thy fathers!’ O that Protestants 
would now, and I trust that many do in 
some measure, see that the negligence 
or indifference of the state bestows a pri- 
vilege upon them—the high honor of pro- 
viding for the spiritual wants of the poor, 
and teaching them to ‘know the only 
true God and Jesus Christ, whom he has 
sent.’” 


The reader has now before him all 
that constituted the offence of this ad- 
mirable sermon. We ask him, no 
matter what may be his religious or 
political opinions, could the preacher, 
feeling as = felt, and thinking as he 
thought, have, as an honest ian, sup- 

ressed his convictions? But. the 
ord lieutenant was present, and his 
prepence should have restrained him! 
ndeed! Is, then, Ais presence THE 


pone most to be considered in the 
ouse of God ; and is it the duty of the 
preacher reverently to abstain from any 
topic by which his complacency may 
be disturbed? We rejoice to think 
that Mr. Irwin did not thus think, and 


did not thus act. Had he looked to 
Castle approbation, had he coveted 
church preferment, he would, no doubt, 
have fallen in with the tone of his Ex- 
cellency’s clerical lacqueys, and uot 
presumed to “hint a fault,” or even 
“to hesitate dislike,” of any measure 
which has received countenance from 
his administration. And, as it is, 
Whigs and Tories both come in fora 
portion of the reverend preacher's re- 
prehension ; and Tories, even more 
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than Whigs, must share the guilt and 
the. sin of those legislative acts by 
which idolatry the most foul has been 
countenanced in India, and the worst 
corruption of Christianity encouraged 
and cherished in Ireland. Would to 
God that faithful men existed, of abi- 
fity and piety like his, and in numbers 
sufficient to make similar appeals to the 
hearts and the consciences of the na- 
tion at large. There would then be 
some hope of a pat return to sound 

rinciples, and of an escape from that 
iery punishment, which the abandon- 
ment of them, if persevered in, must 
too surely bring upon us. 

But it is also to be observed, (and 
we trust the caution will not be deemed 
impertivent,) that none but men like 
Henry Irwin, whose age gives them 
authority, whose lives place them above 
the shafts of calumny, whose abilities 
and knowledge are such as to ensure 


CHAP XV.—THE ROYAL 


Tue French revolution caused Roman- 
ism in Ireland to feel the want of a 
domestic seminary for the education of 
its clergy, and rendered the support of 
the Duke of Portland convenient. to 
Mr. Pitt. Hence, the Royal College 
of Maynooth. The act of the Irish 

liament to which this seminary owed 
its rise, observed, of course, the due 
taciturnity with respect to the motives 
of its authors. It merely declared, 
that, in time past, it had been unlawful 
to endow any college for the education, 
exclusively, of persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion—that it had 
“now become expedient that a semi- 
nary should be established for that 
purpose,” and, accordingly, that cer- 
tain trustees should be, empowered to 
receive subscriptions and donations to 
enable them to establish an academy 
for the education of persons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, and to 
purchase and acquire lands not ex- 
ceeding the annual value of one thou- 
sand pounds, and to erect and main- 
tain all such buildings as may be, by 
the said trustees, deemed necessary for 
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respect, and whose services, as tried 
and faithful ministers of the gospel, 
have been such as to command univer- 
sal reverence, can venture upon such 
delicate and important topics, without 
considerable hazard to the cause which 
they have at heart. Let each preacher 
therefore, well weigh his peculiar fit- 
ness for such a task, before he rashly 
undertakes it. Let him take council 
of the wise and good, and, above all 
things, let him seek for aid and guid- 
ance from the Power on high, before 
he essays to break a spear with the 
gigantic adversary who defies the 
armies of the living God. There are 
some who are peculiarly called to such 
work ; to them it ought to be left. 
There are others whom the very con- 
fidence and eagerness with which they 
would enter upon it, might only dis- 
qualify for prosecuting it with advan- 
tage. 






the lodging and accommodation of the 
president, masters, professors, fellows, 
and students, who shall from time to 
time be admitted into, or reside in 
such academy.” The act by which 
this declaration was made, and these 
powers were given, received the royal 
assent “on the fifth day of June, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety 
five.” . 

It would appear as if, originally, 
nothing more was contemplated by 
the legislature, or solicited from it, 
than permission to found a Roman 
Catholic college, and a grant to defray 
the first charges of its establishment.* 
It was expected that legacies and do- 
nations would flow into the treasury of 
the institution, and that, after the 
lapse of a few years, the country 
would be relieved from the cost of 
supporting it. If such hopes were 
really entertained, they have experi- 
enced the fate which ought to have 
been anticipated ; contributions to the 
maintenance of the college have 
proved spanty, and an appropriation 
has been contrived so happily for 








if In a debate in the House of Commons, April 29, 1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
said, “ It never was intended that this institution of the college of Maynooth 
should be at the expense of the public, as would be seen by the original memorial 


y Sth, the chancellor of the exchequer said, “ In the first instance the Catholics 


Mot to the lord lieutenant in 1792.”"— Correspondent, May 4, 1808. On 


only asked to have the college incorporated, and to be supported from their own funds,’ 
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every sum bestowed, us to leave the 
government of the country still bur- 
dened with the charge of providing, 
from the public taxes, for the expenses 
of the original institution. 

A curious instance of the manner in 
which a legacy to Maynooth is made 
a successful pretext for obtaining an 
increased grant from the legislature, oc- 
curs in the history of the “ Dunboyne 
establishment.” Lord Dunboyne, a 
bishop in the Church of Rome, became 
a Protestant on becoming a peer, but 
relapsed before his death, and left a 
will, in consequence of which, after 
some litigation with the relatives of 
the deceased, Maynooth inherited a 
legacy of £500 per annum. This ac- 
quisition appears to have suggested 

e idea of founding a class to be com- 
_ of students who had acquired a 

igh literary and moral reputation, 
and who should be enabled, after 
having been admitted to holy orders, 
to pursue their studies under the most 
favorable circumstances. The plan of 
study was traced out, the advantages to 
the successful candidate specified, and 
it was announced that if government 
would add to its usual annual grant a 
further annuity of seven hundred 
pounds, Maynooth would maintain a 
class of twenty students for three 
years after the termination of the ordi- 
nary collegiate course, and thus, even- 
tually, procure for the Roman Catho- 
lics, and perhaps for the country, the 
advantages derivable from the minis- 
tration of a learned priesthood. The 
plan was good, the pretext was fair, 
and the design was ably carried into 
execution. It would appear as if 
government, at first, was indisposed to 
entertain the proposal. Maynouth, 
however, had a spirit not to be dis- 
heartened by a repulse. Alexander 
Knox was agent to the institution—he 
was the tried and valued friend of 
Lord Castlereagh, and his services 
were put in requisition, We believe 
it is unnecessary for us to observe that 
no man living was more likely to take 
a lively interest in a scheme by which 
the interests of ecclesiustical erudition 
were to be promoted, and that none 
could more effectually advocate such 
an object to minds capable of under- 
standing his high philosophy. The 
arguments of Mr. Knox were success- 
ful. The additional grant of seven 
hundred pounds per annum was made. 
After having laid before him two an- 
swers of the Rev. B. Crotty, D. D., 
President of Maynooth, we shall teave 
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the reader to judge whether the sum 
thas granted was money “ raised undet 
false pretences.” 


“« Will you be so good as to state, why 
the number of persons at present upon the 
Dunboyne establishment only amounts 
to ELEVEN? One reason is, anda prin. 
cipal one, that from the scarcity of 
priests in many of the dioceses, the 
bishops cannot leave their subjects for the 
three years that they ought to leaye 
them; another is, that we do not find at 
the close of each academical year, a suffi. 
cient number of young men who come 
up to the standard that we require, to 
make them eligible on the score of dis. 
tinction in studies. 

* Then it does not arise from want of 
funds? No; WE RECEIVE THE FUNDS 
REGULARLY FOR THEM; and, as we do 
not keep up the entire number, a portion 
of the fund is applied to the general pur. 
poses of the house.” Appendix to Eighth 
Report, §c. (1827,) page 55. 


Beside the legacy which furnished 
so apt a contrivance for extracting an 
additional supply from parliament, 
Maynooth has profited by other be- 
quests and donations, which, it would 
seem, are applied more strictly accord. 
ing to the will of the testator or donor, 
than the sums which the legislature 
has granted. 


‘ Will you be so good as to state what 
bequests and donations have been made 
to the college since its first establish- 
ment ?—Those which are mentioned in 
the statement before the commissioners, 
are not properly donations to the college; 
they are foundations for particular dio 
ceses, and the funds arising from them 
are not applicable to the general purposes 
of the college, but are exclusively for the 
support of young men from those dioceses. 
I will direct that a list of donations and 
bequests be made out for the commis- 
sioners.” Rev. B. Crotty, D.D., Eighth 
Report of Education Commissioners; 
(1827,) p. 53. 

The list which the rev. witness pro- 
mised was in due time prepared, and 
showed that the amount of donations 
and legacies, up to the year 1826, was 
not very considerable. Independently 
of the parliamentary grant, the per- 
manent income on which the college 
had to rely did not amount to £900 
British per annum, and the donations 
bestowed on the institution to the year 
1814, when the stream of bounty seems 
to have been dried up (no donation 
having been presented during the eleven 


years which followed,) amounted on 


the whole, to little more than £4000. 
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It is somewhat curious to observe, that 
the years in which the current of pri- 
gate benevolence flowed unprofitab! 
for Maynooth, were those in whic 
Jand was at peace with France. 
But it is not our purpose to devote 
more than a passing observation to 
such a peculiarity. We have weigh- 
tier matters in hand. 
Even at the time when the project 
of establishing a Roman Catholic col- 
was first entertained it was not 
ec to foresee, that it was not 
likely to have much support from 
members of the church for whose ser- 
rice it was, exclusively, designed. The 
Roman Catholics of that day strongly 
exclaimed against both the principles 
and the details of the scheme, and it 
js a very remarkable circumstance, 
that Mr. O'Connell, in the year 1825, 
nounced the same adverse opinion 
which had been expressed by, (what 
may perhaps be called,) his party 
thirty years before. This is the more 
remarkable, because it was believed 
the solitary instance in which the 
learned gentleman coincided in opinion 
with the late illustrious Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. Magee. The sentiments 
of Archbishop Magee, on this subject, 
are well known ; it may not be inexpe. 
dient to recite those of Mr. O’Connel), 


“ Upon the principles upon which you 
have been answering some of the last 
questions, and in the event of any regu- 
lation respecting the Roman Catholic 
clergy, do you think that a separate edu- 
cation for the Roman Catholic clergy 
would be an advisable thing to continue 
or not?——-My own wish would be very 
much, that the Catholic and Protestant 
elergy should be educated in the same 
University. I think it would be a most 
desirable thing ; and I think it would be 
one of the consequences that would fol- 
low shortly after emancipation. There 
are mutual mistakes and mutual preju- 
dices that would prevent its being done 
at the present moment, with the cordia- 
lity that ought to accompany it, in order 
torender it useful. It is matter of spe- 
culative opinion ; but I am sure it would 
be very. much the wish of the Catholic 
laity to see the clergy of the three prin- 
cipal persuasions educated in the same 
university, as it is desirable that the laity 
of all persuasions should be educated to- 

er."—Lord's Committee on Ireland, 
h 11, 1825, D. O'Connell, Esq. 


_Such was the tes:imony of Mr. 
@Connell—such, we believe, was very 
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generally the opinion of the Roman 
Catholic laity, but their priesthood did 
not share in it. There were good 
reasons, no doubt, why the clergy pre- 
fered the exclusive system, and plausi- 
ble reasons for their preference were 
eloquently advanced. As Mr. Knox 
in later days was engaged to advocate 
the scheme of the Dunboyne establish- 
ment, the services of Edmund Burke 
were put in requisition to recommend 
the system which the Roman Catholic 
clergy esteemed best and safest. Who 
can wonder that, under the circum- 
stances, such advocacy prevailed? Mr. 
Burke reasoned not wisely, but too 
well, and Protestant England made 
provision for keeping alive, by renewed 
inoculation, the virus of Popery in 
Ireland, as an antidote to the virus of 
Jacobinism. Wonderful and most ap- 
propriate the punishment has been. 

The principal acknowledged agent 
in bringing the scheme of a Roman 
Catholic college to a successful issue, 
was the Rev. Thomas Hussey, first 
president of the College of Maynooth, 
and afterwards a Roman Catholic 
bishop in Waterford. We reserve a 
more particular notice of this very re- 
markable man for another and a more 
suitable occasion, and here content 
ourselves with a notice of him to be 
found in Mr. Cumberland’s Memoirs. 
Mr. Cumberland had been associated 
with Dr. Hussey in a secret mission to 
the Spanish court, which failed but failed 
in Hussey's favour, the British cabinet 
approving and rewarding his exertions 
while Cumberland seems to have 
thought their gratitude grievously mis- 
placed. We shall take the passage 
from Cumberland’s Memoirs as we 
find it quoted in “ Eugland’s Life of 
O'Leary,” prefixing the observations 
with which this Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastic introduces it, 


* « The desired object was not attain- 
ed, notwithstanding much exertion on the 
is of Dr. Hussey ; but he established for 

imself the character of being an able, 
indefatigable and enlightened negociator. 
At Madrid he was equally admired and 
respected as in London; the arch- 
bishop of ‘Toledo, and the foreign minis- 
ters who were resident there during the 
period of his embassy, sought his inti- 
macy and valued his friendship; and on 
his return home he was repaid by the 
grateful acknowledgments of his own 
government and the vindictive jealousy of 
his colleague, Mr, Cumberland, In the 





*Life of Arthur O'Leary, p. 194, ~ 
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Memoirs of his own Life, published by 
the latter gentleman in the year 1806, 
we find him treat the memory of a man 
whom he calls his friend, in the following 
harsh and undeserved manner :— 

“The Abbé Hussey had no great 
prejudices for England. Ireland was his 
native country; but even that, and the 
whole world had been renounced by him 
when he threw himself into the dolorous 
convent of La Trappe. While he was 
here digging his own grave, and consign- 
ing himself to a perpetual taciturnity, he 
was a very young man, high in blood, of 
athletic strength, and built as if to see a 
century to an end. 

«« As I am persuaded that he left be- 
hind him in his coffin at La Trappe no 
one passion, native or ingrafted, that be- 
longed to him when he entered it, am- 
bition lost no hold in his heart; and, of 
course, I must believe, that the station 
which he filled in Spain, and the high- 
sounding titles and distinctions which the 
favor of his Catholic majesty might so 
readily endow him with, were to him such 
lures, as though but feathers, outweighed 
English guineas in his balance, for of 
these I must do him the justice to say, he 


[May 


was indignantly regardless. But to the 
honors that his church could give to the 
mitre of Waterford, though merely tity, 
lar, it is clear to a demonstration he had 
norepugnance. He did not exactly want 
to stir up petty insurrection in his native 
country of Ireland; but To HEAD 4 Rp. 
VOLUTION THAT SHOULD OVERTURN THR 
CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT, AND ENTHRONE 
HIMSELF PRIMATE IN THE CATHEDRAL OF 
ARMAGH, WOULD HAVE BEEN His HIGH. 
EST GLORY AND SUPREME FELICITY, In 
short, he was a man, by talent, nerves, 
ambition and intrepidity, fitted for the 
boldest enterprize,’ ” 


Such, according to the description 
of his colleague, Mr. Cumberland, was 
the individual to whom the arrange. 
ment of a system of education for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood was espe- 
cially entrusted. Under the operation 
of this system, within the course of 
about two years, it was found neces. 
sary or prudent to expel eighteen* stu. 
dents ; within fifteen or sixteen years, 
if we are to credit Mr. John Keogh, 
ninety} were expelled for the crime of 
PATRIOTISM. 


CHAP, XVI,—EDUCATION AT MAYNOOTH—ROYAL COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY. 


The materials of the report from 
which our most authentic information 
respecting the college of Maynooth is 
principally derived, were collected 
under unfavourable circumstances. 
The report was made in the year 
1827, by commissioners appointed in 
June, 1824. It was their Eighth Re- 
port on education, and the evidence of 
professors and students, &c. &c. be- 
longing to the college, presented with 
it, appears to have been ‘taken during 
examinations which commenced in 
1826. It seems sufficiently clear, when 
time so ample was atforded for setting 
the house of Maynooth in order, that 
there was no intention to discover any 
thing which its masters would have 
remain unrevealed. 

The subjects upon which the com- 
missioners sought information were of 
very grave moment, and were such as 
seemed especially to justify, and one 
might almost say, to demand enquiry. 


¢ ‘* We did not conceive that it fell 
w'thin our province to examine into the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic religion, 
except when they appeared to be con- 
nected with the civil duties and relations 


* Eighth Report of Ed. Com. 


of Roman Catholics, either to the state 
or to their fellow-subjects.” 

“ Keeping in view the distinction 
here stated” the commissioners in- 
quired into, 

Ist, the doctrine taught at May- 
nooth respecting oaths ; the oath of 
allegiance included. 

2nd, the Gallican liberties, how far 
adopted or rejected. 

3rd, the distinctions between the 
Ultra Montane and Cisalpine ‘doc- 
trines, and how far either are incul- 
cated in the college. 

4th, the views entertained or taught 
respecting the Pope’s infallibility, &c. 

5th, how far the canon law of Rome 
is binding in Ireland, &c. &c. 

Upon these and various similar sub- 
jects the said commissioners of Irish 
Education Inquiry applied themselves 
assiduously to collect information ; with 
what success, they shall be, themselves, 
the witnesses. 

« Upon the subjects above enumerated, 
and some others connected with them 
which we forbear to specify more minute- 
ly, we are under the necessity of refer- 
ring generally to the examinations of the 


+ Digest of Evidence on Ireland, Vol, 2. 


} Eighth Report of Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, p. 3. 
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witnesses, and of abstaining from the 
attempt to offer any analysis of them, or 
to express any opinion of our own; 
ly, because upon many of these 
ints the evidence scarcely admits of 
condensation, and partly, because the 
members of this Board, do not agree in 
the conclusions to be drawn from them.” 
Such was.the result of a protracted 
investigation into subjects, which, the 
commissioners express themselves 
“fully sensible,” “ constituted the most 
important part of their enquiry.” We 
should have been well pleased, had the 
course adopted in another branch of 
the education enquiry been observed 
in the case of Maynooth also, and 
have no doubt that good service would 
have been rendered to the interests of 
truth, had a two-fold report been pre- 
sented. The commissioners thought 
otherwise, and left, to all whom it 
might concern, the task of reading 
over nearly five hundred closely printed 
folio pages, and forming a judgment 
for themselves. To devolve such a 


‘task upon the public was honest—but, 


for the degenerate mortals of modern 
days, Gio viv Beoroi tow; it was too 
severe. Such are not the studies in 
which modern senators are wont to 
take deep interest ; and, as to the 
forming a judgment, if the parties who 
had the benefit of observing witnesses 
on their direct, and on their cross, ex- 
amination, confessed themselves inca- 
pable of coming to an agreement in 
opinion, what can a mere reader ex- 
pect but uncertainty and bewilder- 
ment ? 

For our part, indeed, we have long 
regarded the appellation, under which 
those massy productions of parliamen- 
tary committees and royal commissions 
are presented to the public, as a gross 
misnomer. In most instances, they 


‘should be styled reports, not of evi- 


dence, but of pleadings. Such is emi- 
nently the case in almost every instance 
in which Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
have been under examination, with re- 
spect to certain doctrines ascribed to 

ir church. Charges have been 
preferred against them —they have been 
asked what they had to offer in reply— 
and their pleas of “not guilty” have 
been collected at the public cost, and, 
‘by a courtesy neither judicial nor judi- 
cious, have been denominated “ evi- 
dence.” Nay, among the confiding 
statesmen of our day, many have been 
found bold enough to call for a verdict 
of acquittal upon declarations which 
the criminal jurisprudence of the coun- 
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try would regard, as nothing more than 
the preliminary forms, required when 
culprits are to be placed upon their 
trial. We are not to feel wonder, in 
such times, that the enquiry into the 
system of education adopted at May- 
nooth should have had a “lame and 
impotent conclusion :” rather we should 
be thankful, that, among the commis- 
sioners, there was one whose learning 
and sagacity relieved the proceedings 
of his colleagues from the imputation 
of utter weakness and folly, and pro- 
tected them from a termination still 
more disreputable than that at which 
they arrived. 

But we ought not to disparage the 
report, with its appendix of “so 
called” evidence. To us it has supplied 
all that we desired to know respecting 
the character of instruction imparted at 
Maynooth; and, although it might have 
a more striking effect, were we to 
reserve the discovery we have made 
to give eclat to the close of the chapter, 
yet still studious of simplicity as we 
are, and careful not to trespass too far 
on the reader’s patience, (who might, 
perhaps take his revenge,) we shall 
forthwith proceed to make our disclo- 
sure. 

It need scarcely be observed here 
that the main object which the commis- 
sioners had in view was to ascertain the 
tendency of the instruction afforded at 
Maynooth to affect the public peace 
or to influence social morals. All men 
knew that, in those ages which are 
called dark, Romanism was domineer- 
ing, and that if its ancient spirit still 
animate its bodily form, in a country 
circumstanced as Ireland is, it must be 
accounted dangerous. Two questions, 
therefore, of paramount importance 
demanded answers—is there a power 
in Romanism to annul the sovereign’s 
right to the subject’s sworn allegiance 
—may Romanism righteous/y punish 
with death, when no offence has been 
committed, except that of obeying 
conscieuce, and reason, and Scripture, 
rather than the commandment of a 
pope and council. Death has been the 
punishment of such a crime—sove- 
reigns have been deposed—subjects 
have been required to break their oaths 
and withdraw their forfeited allegiance. 
The matter of moment to be ascer- 
tained by the education commissioners 
was this—does Maynooth now incul- 
cate what has been termed the obsolete 
doctrines—or does she condemn them 
in her lecture-rooms—in her private; 
effectual, instructions,—with the same 
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decision of manner and phrase as she 
employs in her ~- profession that 
she rejects them? The documents ap- 
pended to the Eighth Report of edu- 
cation supply an answer to this mo- 
mentous question ; an answer which it 
is not agreeable to have received ; but 
which is given so clearly and so unsus- 
piciously, that, very unsatisfactory as 
no doubt it is, we cannot evade it. 

The Appendix, No. VII., to the 
Report, consists of two epistolary com- 
munications, one from the Congrega- 
tion de Propaganda “to the trustees of 
the Roman Catholic college of Muy- 
nooth;” theotherthereply. Theaddress 
of the Irish ecclesiastics which produced 
the epistle from the Propaganda has 
bcen withheld—a circumstance which we 
regard as in the highest degree objec- 
tionable. 

We think it right to enter this pass- 

ing protest against the suppression, and 
proceed to extract from the mutilated 
correspondence such information as we 
think profitable. 
' The Cardinal Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, after expressing the gratitica- 
tion with which the recent epistle an- 
nouncing the education scheme was 
received at Rome, proceeds to offer 
the councils and recommendations 
which the circumstances of the case 
demanded. The practice of giving 
“softened statements” of doctrine is 
strongly reprobated—implicit submis- 
sion to the See of Rome is earnestly 
recommended, and on those matters 
on which it is permitted to entertain, 
within proper limits, diversity of opi- 
nion, the guardians of Maynooth are 
directed to take Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas as their especial guides and 
instructors. 

From the reply to which the signa- 
tures of ten bishops and of Dr. Hussey 
are attached, we shall select one or 
two passages which may serve to show 
how the papal admonitions were re- 
ceived in Ireland. 

« With respect to matters undeter- 
mined (in dubiis) on which without vio- 
lating faith and peace, discussions are 
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held in the schools, knowing with how 
many and how honorable testimonies the 
supreme pontiffs and the church have 
commended the doctrine of Sé, Augusting 
and of St. Thomas his most faithful in. 
terpreter, we will regard them to be em. 
braced and followed as guides and masters 
in all such questions.” 


Then, after an expression of thank. 
fulness and good-will to the state for 
its indulgence in establishing a college, 
the trustees proceed— 

«“ We lament that among those who 
profess themselves Catholics there are 
found some who, under a pretext of false 
piety, or influenced by the enticements 
of a wanton genius, attempt to soften 
and extenuate the dogmas, and the names 
of dogmas, declared by the church of 
God,” &c. “To these we shall con- 
stantly oppose the illustrious maxim of St, 
Augustine, that the doctrine of truth is 
placed in the chair of unity,” &c. &e, 
« This salutary rule of speech and thought 
we have received from our ancestors who 
were second to none in acknowledging 
the supreme jurisdiction and authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, by divine appointment,* 
over all the faithful of Christ.” 


Hence it appears that, at Maynooth, 
the practice of giving “softened state- 
ments” is.condemned—the supreme 
authority of the pope, by divine ap- 
pointment, inculcated,—and, in matters 
where diversity of cpeien is allowable, 
Thomas Aquinas (for Augustine ap- 
pears to be received only through his 
interpretation,) followed and obeyed as 
guide and master, The doctrine held 
and taught in the College of Maynooth 
is thus made known. It is the doe- 
trine advocated by Thomas Aquinas, 
the authority for the most intolerant 
principles of Dens, even for the 
dogma that monarchs excommunicated 
have forfeited their subjects’ allegi- 
ance,} and that an incorrigible heretic 
may righteously be put to death for 
his obstinacy. 


But this correspondence with the 
Propaganda took place in the year 
1796: it is rather harsh to argue that 


*  Divinitus instituta.” We desire to apologise for the rudeness of our translation, 
and to ascribe it in part to our fear of being accused of wilful misrepresentation, 


were we to swerve from the precise expressions of the original. 


It is somewhat to 


be regretted, and is not, indeed, easily accounted for, that theprofessors or trustees of 
Maynooth, did not append to this portion of their correspondence with the Prope 
ganda, as they did to documents of far less moment, a translation for the accuracy 


of which they would be held responsible, 


Their by-laws, &c. they translate. The 


latter from the Propaganda and the reply to it are given in the original, and without 


a translation. 
+ Secunda Secunda, Q. 12. A, 2. 


t Ibidem, Q. 11, A. 3. 
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it gives a correct representation of the 
Heine which was tought at Maynooth 
thirty years after at the time of the 
Royal Commission. The principles of 
Thomas Acquinas might have been 
found on’ examination, objectionable, 
and his writings might have been 
among those of which the college held 
it advisable to discountenance the 


study? No such thing. Thomas 
retains his honor; and the very 
treatise in which his most odious 


and alarming dogmas are maintained, 
is especially recommended to the ve- 
aeration of the students. 


“The authors or works to which I 
have occasionally referred, or from which 
I have read extracts, are the following : 
St. Thomas Aquinas, of whose Secunda 
Secunda, I have often spoken in terms 
of the highest commendation, as being, 
in my opinion, one of the best treatises 
on Ethics,” &c. &c.—Rev. C. M‘Nally, 
Professor of Logic, Ethics, and Metaphy- 
sics. Bighth Report, p. 114. 


’ To us it appears that this declaration 
of Mr. M‘Nally is the most important 
testimony submitted to the commis- 
sioners through the entire process of 
their enquiry. In the church of Rome 
it is allowable to exercise some free- 
dom of opinion with respect to the 
extent of the papal power. Whether, 
and how far, the ecclesiastical au- 
thority may rightfully punish sub- 
jects or sovereigns for heresy or 

stacy—is a question upon which 
Gaputes have been held and oppo- 
site conclusions have been adopted. 
On these momentous questions we de- 
sire to know the doctrine of Maynooth; 
and we learn that in the infancy of the 
institution, the Propaganda—(the Pro- 
tectorate it may be named of Roman- 
ism in Ireland) directed that it should 
feceive the doctrine of Aquinas—we 
learn that the college in reply declared 
that Aquinas should be its master and 

ide; and we learn further that in 
the year 1826, a work of this great 
Writer in which his sentiments on the 
deposition of monarchs and the pu- 
nishment of heretics are most expli- 
citly and unambiguously expressed is 
officially recommended to students as 
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the “best book on ethics,” by the 
ethical professor, What need we 
further witness than the Anglo Doctor? 
Indeed it would seem to us as if the 
commissioners of education inquiry 
would have more effectually accom- 
plished the purpose of their appoint- 
ment, by publishing the entire corres- 
pondence between the Maynooth 
trustees and the Propaganda, relative 
to the erection of the college, and 
adding a faithful and well digested 
exposé of the doctrines of Aquinas on 
those questions on which Maynooth 
has accepted his authority, than by 
collecting, as they have, the confes- 
sions, and disclaimers, and arguments 
of parties interested, and publishing 
them as evidence, 

We shall select from the book 
so earnestly recommended by Mr. 
M‘Nally, one or two passages exposi- 
tory of the doctrines held by Thomas 
Aquinas, and adopted from him in the 
Royal College of Maynooth. 


A question is proposed, Q. 12. A. 2. 
“whether a prince, on account of his 
apostacy from the faith, loses the do- 
minion over his subjects, so that they 
are not bound to obey him.” In 
answering the question, the writer 
quotes from Gregory VII.: “ We, 
observing the laws of our holy pre- 
decessors, ABSOLVE BY APOSTOLIO AU- 
THORITY, from their engagements (sa- 
cramento) those who are bound to per- 
sons excommunicated in fealty, or by 
the obligation (sacramento) of an oath, 
and strictly prohibit them to render 
any allegiance, until] the excommuni- 
cated make satisfaction ; but apostates 
from the faith, as also heretics, are ex- 
communicated, and therefore” Aquinas 
concludes, “as soon as any one is de- 
nounced by a sentence as excommuni- 
cated for apostacy, his subjects are 
(ipso facto) released from his dominion, 
and from the oath of allegiance by 
which they were bound to him.* 


** Whether heretics are to be tolerated,” 
Q. 11. A, 3. 

«The church does not immediately 
condemn, but after the first and second 
corrections, as the apostle orders; but 
if after this the heretic be found 





* When it is objected against the prayers to Pius V., and other saints of the same 
description, that votaries are likely to be misled by the example of him whose aid 
they supplicate, the usual reply of Roman Catholic advocates is, “in canonizing 
a saint the church, is far from canonizing all his actions.” 

Charles Butler as if in vindication of his church, for canonizing Pius V., and of 
himself, for censuring in severe and most unqualified terms the bull fulminated by that 


Indeed this has been said 
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still obstinate, despairing of his con- 
version, she provides for the safety 
of others separating him from her com- 
munion by the sentence of excommunica- 
tion, and further leaves him to the secular 
judgment to be exterminated from the 
world by death.*” 

Such is the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas, and, by the direction of the 
governing body in Rome; by the 
adoption of the governing body in 
Ireland; by the testimony of the 
official whose evidence was most de- 
cisive and unexceptionable; such is 
ascertained to be the doctrine of May- 
nooth. We shall, for the present, 
content ourselves with a single ob- 
ser vation; there are said to be two 
species of Romanism—one recognises 


[May 
the rights of sovereigns and nations, jg 
capable of rendering true allegiance to 
crowns, and of indulging to subjects 
the privileges of rational beings; thus 
certain Roman Catholics in England, 
during the last century, were fond of 
describing their religion,—the other 
raises the ecclesiastical above the civil 
etal the laws of Rome above the 
aws of the land; and denies to all the 
rights of thought, and conscience, and 
action ; this is the species which Roman 
Catholics, until of late years declared 
obsolete and exploded ; and this is the 
species which under the direction and 
sway of Aquinas, has been domesti- 
cated, in lreland, by the Royal College 
of Maynooth. 





ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


In the first part of the treatise, to 
which we now desire to call our read- 
ers attention, published about a year 
since, the author had put forward and 
supported, by a series of close and con- 
vincing arguments, the principle, “ That 
to secure the stability of good govern- 
ment, it is necessary to exclude from 
sharing in the civil power of the state, 
and prevent from overawing it, the 
whole of that class, which, by igno- 
rance, poverty, and the vices which 
they generate, have been found to 
threaten the interests of society.” In 
the present publicatition he proceeds 
to consider other leading principles of 
Civil Government, that may thus be 
rendered more easily applicable, us tests 
or aids of the measures of the Civil 
Governor. 
“ The principle stated in the former 
‘tract is obviously Conservative only— 
those which I am about to state are 


pontiff for the deposition of Elizabeth. 


generative and regulating principles of 
Civil Government—principles which I 
conceive not only to exist but to be, 
without any profound or extensive re- 
search, derivable from a mere consi- 
deration of what the great objects are 
for which society itself has been re- 
sorted to, or has been adopted or forced 
upon mankind by the difficulties, pri- 
vations and dangers which must always 
attend the species in their unassociated 
or natural state.” 

The first great principle of govern- 
ment, and indispensable element of Civil 
Polity, which our author announces, is, 
the necessity of having vested in the 
supreme power a FORCE sufficient to 
effect the purposes of Civil Govern- 
ment. This proposition he proves by 
the following chain of reasoning. The 
object of mankind in uniting together 
in states and kingdoms, is, the protec- 
tion of each individual, by a common 


He would insinuate of course that that 


exercise of power was not approved by his church. The insinuation would be most 


untrue, 


That act of intolerance and of subornation of perjury and treason is recited 















































among the heroic achievements, by which the incendiary merited his beatification. 
See Codex Constitutionum Suas Summi Pontifices ediderunt, &c. §c. Bull of Clement 
IT., Rome 1729. 

* We willingly transcribe from Charles Butler’s Historical Memoirs, his indignant 
exposure of the shabby artifice by which an intolerant charch would inflict upon the 
civil powers the di§grace of carrying. her decrees into execution. « Still, to preserve 
some appearance of the aversion of the church to the shedding of blood, the inquisitor,. 
when he delivers up the offender, implores in terms of great earnestness, the secular 
judges, to save the lives of the criminals delivered into their hands: but this is a mockery 


of mercy, a8 excommunications have been denounced against all lay judges who © 


refuse or delay to execute the laws which condemn heretics to death.”— Additions to 
the Historical Memoirs, §c., &c. Vol. 3. p. 84. 


+ Second part on the Elements of Civil Government, by a British Jurist. London:. 
James-Fraser, 215, Regent-street. Milliken and’Son, Dublin. 1838. 
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1886.) 
force, in the full possession of his pro- 
, liberty, and life. Now, a very 
considerable bulk of men thus associ- 
ated in masses, are chiefly under the 
influence ‘of two principles of human 
nature, hate. and fear—fear of the 
ties and restraints of law—hate of 
those same penalties and restraints. 
From the conjoined effects of these 
two principles, there exists always, in a 
large portion of the community, a certain 
sistance to established government, 
law, and order; the tendency of which 
js to counteract the blessings of civili- 
sation, and reduce society to its ori- 
ginal barbarous and insecure condition. 
As an antagonist to this resistance 
there should, therefore, be placed in 
the supreme power an adequate force. 
A most remarkable illustration of 
the truth of this proposition may, it 
appears to us, be found in the state 
of America. The laws are admir- 
able, the administration of justice 
pure; and yet, from the want of 
power to overawe the turbulent, the 
t violations of personal liberty, 
and the rights of property are continu- 
ally taking place. Weallude, not merely 
to the flagrant outrages of every- 
day occurrence, denominated Lynch 
law, but to the events connected with 
the present Canadian rebellion. The 
administration of the United States, 
and, we believe the Senate, are anxious 
to maintain a friendly interest with 
Great Britain ; but, if we are to believe 
Sir Francis Head, they have altogether 
filed in preventing acts of direct hos- 
tility from the inhabitants of the States 
near the Canadian boundary. 

The next subject discussed is the re- 
presentative system ; or, the principle 
of selecting a few to represent the 
many. ‘This, in every free country, is 
a necessary element of Civil Govern- 
ment. Admitting, then, generally, its 
excellence and expediency, the ques- 
tion arises, who shall be the electors of 
these representatives? Is the whole 
male population, of full age, individu- 
ally, to be considered as equally enti- 
tled to vote? This must be decided 
by considering how far their being per- 
mitted to do so is likely to forward the 
great end of Civil Polity ; which has 
been already stated to be security for 
Property, liberty, and life. Now, it 
cannot be denied, that a great propor- 
tion of every people are destitute of 
the knowledge necessary to form a 
wise or safe decision on political mea- 
sures, and of the honesty requisite to 
enable them to prefer the interest of 
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the community to their own. The rich’ 
must ever constitute the minority ; if, 
therefore, power be given to the needy 
majority, there is a fearful temptation 
inducing them to plunder those above 
them. 

« The revolutions of France, and the 
times which immediately succeeded, 
furnish in this, as in nearly all other points 
connected with social government, a sin- 
gularly instructive lesson, and prove that, 
in fact, the attempt to act upon this prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage is impracticable, 
except in the very agony of a revolution. 
In the early stages of revolution, the 
electors were the people, the population. 
They were summoned by the tocsin—the 
writ of the populace!—And their votes 
were for murder and universal subversion 
of existing government.” 


Thank God! the British people are 
superior in moral firmness and in the 
sense of justice to the French. But, 
how long they would continue so, under 
the influence of political agitation—of 
what duration would be their sobriety, 
under the intoxicating effects of power, 
to which they had not been accus- 
tomed, who can tell? Looking to the 
plain facts and fears, which must stare 
all, bat those who are wilfully blind, in 
the face; looking to the numbers, thus 
called to guide the ever difficult, and, 
of necessity, embarrassed course of 
public policy ; on whose hopes every 
fallacious dream of bettering their con- 
dition, by any alteration, however ex- 
travagant, would be sure to take effect : 
looking to the natural discontent en- 
gendered by poverty and hardship, we 
cannot but feel that, in a country where 
property is so unequally divided, and 
such immense wealth has accumulated 
in the hands of a few, the temptations 
to an universal spoliation and destruc- 
tion of all institutions, law, and pro- 
perty would be so great as to render 
it absolute madness to grant universal 
suffrage. 

But, it is said, America disproves 
these fears: the suffrage is there,uni- 
versal, and has not been abused to any 
aggression on the rights of property. 
The instance adduced is not a case in 
point. Labour, in a new country, such 
as Anjierica, is property. There is 
land, and, therefore, subsistence, for 
any one who has the industry to culti- 
vate it. The’ suffrage cannot be said 
to be in the hands of the needy, nor 
can the same inducements to spoliation 
be pretended tb exist, as in an old and 
thickly-peopled country. But, let us 
see how this system works in relation 
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to the other end of government, the 
protection of personal liberty. We 
shall cite as evidence the work of one 
who believes the prevalence of demo- 
cracy inevitable, and who certainly can- 
not be accused of any desire to misre- 
present the facts. 


“It is in the examination of the dis- 
play of public opinion in the United 
States, that we clearly perceive how far 
the power of the majority surpasses all 
the powers with which we are acquainted 
in Europe. Intellectual principles exer- 
cise an influence which is so invisible and 
often so inappreciable, that they baffle 
the‘toils of oppression, At the present 
time the most absolute monarchs in Eu- 
rope are unable to prevent certain notions, 
which are opposed to their authority, from 
circulating in secret throughout their do- 
minions, and even in their courts. Such 
is not the case in America; as long as 
the majority is still undecided, discussion 
is carried on; but as soon as its decision 
is irrevocably pronounced, a submissive 
silence is observed; and the friends, as 
well as the opponents, of the measure, 
unite in assenting to its propriety. The 
reason of this is perfectly clear: no mo- 
narch is so absolute as to combine all the 
powers of society in his own hands, and 
toconquer all opposition, with the energy 


of a majority, which is invested with the 
right of making and of executing the 
laws. 


«“ The authority of a king is purely 
physical, and it controls the actions of 
the subject without subduing his private 
will; but the majority possesses a power 
which is physical and moral at the same 
time; it acts upon the will as well as 
upon the actions of men, and it represses 
not only all contest, but all contro- 
versy. 


_ “L know no country in which there is 
so little true independence of mind and 
freedom of discussion as in America. 
In any constitutional state in Europe 
every sort of religious and political theory 
may be advocated and propagated abroad ; 
for there is no couutry in Europe so sub- 
dued by any single authority, as not to 
contain citizens who are ready to protect 
the man who raises his voice in the cause 
of truth, from the consequences of his 
hardihood. If he is unfortunate enough 
to live under an absolute government, 
the people is upon his side ; if he inhabits 
a free country, he may find a shelter be- 
hind the authority of the throne, if he 
require one. The aristocratic part of 
society supports him in some countries, 
and the democracy in others. But in 
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a vation where democratic institutions 
exist, organized like those of the United 
States, there is but one sole authority, 
one single element of strength and of 
success with nothing beyond it. 


“In America, the majority raises y 
formidable barriers to the liberty of opi. 
nion: within these barriers an author 
may write whatever he pleases, but he 
will repent it if he ever step beyond them, 
Not that he is exposed to the terrors of 
an auto-da-fé, but he is tormented by the 
slights and persecutions of daily obloquy, 
His political career is closed for ever, 
since he has offended the only authority 
which is able to promote his success, 
Every sort of compensation, even that of 
celebrity, is refused to him. Before he 
published his opinions, he imagined that 
he held them in common with many 
others; but no sooner has he declared 
them openly, than he is loudly censured 
by his overbearing opponents, whilst 
those who think, without having the 
courage to speak, like him, abandoned 
him in silence, He yields at length, op. 
pressed by the daily efforts he has been 
making, and he subsides into silence, as if 
he was tormented by remorse for having 
spoken the truth. 


« Fetters and headsmen were the coarse 
instruments which tyranny formerly em- 
ployed; bat the civilization of our age 
has refined the arts of despotism, which 
seemed however to be sufficiently per- 
fected before: The excesses of monat- 
chial power had devised a variety of phy- 
sical means of oppression ; the democratic 
republics of the present day have rendered 
it as entirely an affair of the mind, as that 
will which it is intended to coerce. Under 
the absolute sway of an individual despot, 
the body was attacked in order to subdue 
the soul; and the soul escaped the blows 
which were directed against it, and rose 
superior to the attempt ; but such is not 
the course adopted by tyranny in demo- 
cratic republics; there the body is left 
free, and the soul is enslaved. The sove- 
reign can no longer say, ‘ You shall think 
as Ido on pain of death ;’ but he says, 
‘You are free to think differently from 
me, and to retain your life, your property 
and all that you possess; but if such be 
your determination, you are henceforth 
an alien among your people. You may 
retain your civil rights, but they will be 
useless to you, for you will never be 
chosen by your fellow-citizens if you so- 
licit their suffrages ; and they will affect 
to scorn you, if you solicit their esteem. 
You will remain among men, but you 
will be deprived of the rights of mankind. 
Your fellow-creatures will shun you like 
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snimpure being ; and those who are most 
of your innocence will abandon 
you too, lest they should be shunned in 
their turn. Go in peace! I have given 
you your life, but it is an existence in- 
comparably worse than death.’” 


The consideration of the represen- 
talive system naturally leads to an 
examination of the question of vote by 


ballot. 


«The loud cry for the ballot by the 
movement party proves two things,—first, 
that the elector for whom it is sought, is 
not in that state of independence which 
would clearly make his vote a safe one, 
for if he were independent he need not, 
he would not require that the exercise of 
his right to vote should be secret ; unless, 
indeed, the protection of secrecy is sought 
to protect the voter from becoming the 
victim of a tumultuary opposing party— 
in which case the blame lies on the law— 
on the deficient ronce—vested in the go- 
vernment—or on the negligent exertion 
of it for the protection of the people. 
But it is not this species of timidity for 
which the ballot is sought—the cover of 
the ballot box is sought only for conceal- 
ment, and it then only proves that the 
voter is ashamed that his vote should be 
known and because he apprehends it 
would disgrace him. The ballot, on this 
ground, should be withheld from him. 

“€In fact, the great and general cause 
for which the ballot is sought, is to pro- 
tect the tenant who votes against the 
desire of his landlord, which landlord is 
his creditor for the rent of the very hold- 
ing out of which he votes.—This reason 
for desiring the ballot, contributes at least, 
to prove his pauperism, and therefore to 
shew him not a well qualified elector,” 


We regret to find, in the last Parlia- 
mentary division, the respectability 
and number} of the advocates for the 
ballot increased ; and this, too, in di- 
tect opposition to the weight and 
influence of the heads of the Govern- 
ment. Regarding this as one of the 
most dangerous measures ever pro- 
posed, we feel ourselves called on to 
offer a few observations on the subject. 


The ballot is inefficacious, as a check 
onunconstitutional interference with the 
freedom of election. It would not prevent 
bribery. The candidate would still 
trust the promises of voters, and the 
yoters would still vote for him who had 
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given them money. To suppose other- 
wise is to suppose them to have not 
even the honor of thieves. And do 
not candidates, even now, then give 
money before the election day, trusting 
to the fidelity of the voter; and is it 
not true, that, in the majority of cases 
this fidelity is found to exist ? Besides 
how easily can the bribe be promised 
only in case of the return of the can- 
didate, and each voter converted into, 
not. merely a silent supporter, but an 
active partizan. He who takesa bribe 
cannot be supposed to be either a fit 
judge of political affairs or a very sin- 
cere one. He who has sold his own 
honor, and so silenced his conscience 
as to be troubled with no “compuncs 
tious visitings” money cannot counter- 
balance, will not surely be more scru- 
pulous with respect to hiscountry, The 
bank in America, where this ballot is 
adopted, expended twenty-eight mil- 
lions in bribery, to prevent General 
Jackson obtaining the Presidency, 
There is no check can be given to 
bribery but the fixing the franchise at 
such a standard as may insure an inde- 
pendent class of voters. Ballot, cen- 
sors, public prosecutors—the twa last 
plans worthy of the men who, with 
professions of liberty and toleration on 
their lips, have enacted more measures 
arbitrary and invading on persona 
freedom, than any absolute sovereign 
in Europe has dared for years—are 
utterly inefficacious. Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ? They would take away 
public opinion and public inquiry, and 
for their safe and salutary controul 
substitute the secrecy of the ballot box. 

Nor would the ballot prevent intimi, 
dation from the landlord. He can pre- 
vent any man, of whose opinions he is 
not sure, giving his vote. The usual 
system, in truth, at present in operation, 
is this, The voter is bribed or intimi- 
dated to leave his town or county for 
the period during which the poll is 
open. No law could reach this case, 
for what is to prevent any one offering 
a man money, on condition he under- 
takes a journey of a given length, and 
requiring a certain time to accomplish ? 
How would you prevent a master send- 
ing his servant, or a landlord his tenant, 
away forthe required time, on any plausi- 
ble pretence? Again, supposealandlord 
insisted on his tenants openly and os- 


+ In 1835 there divided, for the ballot 144; against 317; majority against 173. 


The last division was, for the ballot 198; 


against 315; majority against 117. Sir 


George Sinclair, a Conservative, voted for the ballot. 
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tentatiously marching up to the poll as 
supporters of the candidate he pre- 
ferred, taking balloting tickets from his 
agent, and from no other person ; what 
remedy does the ballot give? Might 
not those tenants, who really were of 
his opinions, be spies on the conduct 
of the suspected ; and with all this es- 
pionage and influence brought to bear 
on them, could they possibly avoid 
polling as their landlord wished ? 
Infinitely less probability is there, 
that the ballot could shelter the voter 
from the tyranny of the majority—the 
evil hereafter to be most guarded 
against in all legislative enactments. 
It would be utterly impossible for any 
eaution or contrivance to elude the 
scrutinizing vigilance of multitudes 
bound by combination and pledge, in- 
flamed with anger and zeal, and ena- 
bled to exercise an unceasing and accu- 
rate watchfulness over all, who were 
suspected hostile to their views. Does 
any one imagine that a human being, 
constituted as we are, with like passions 
and impulses, could for any length of 
time support a feigned character with 
such consummate skill, as never on any 
occasion to betray his real principles ? 
Will no temptation, no unguarded mo- 
ment, ever beguile him to take off his 
mask; or no contest of conflicting opi- 
nions ever forcibly strike it from him ? 

In America, canvassing, promises, 
intimidation, all the machinery and all 
the arts usually put in action at an 
election, openly take place. Our limits 
will not allow us to enter at present 
into a series of most convincing facts 
as to the usefulness of the ballot for the 
ends its supporters propose. We shall 
mention only one custom almost uni- 
versally prevalent—the approaches to 
the place of balloting are lined on each 
side by the agents of the different par- 
ties, who offer their own tickets to the 
voter—and it is, in the majority of in- 
stances, as well known, by the voter's 
manuer and conduct in passing up the 
avenue, on which side he will vote, as 
if the polling were public. 

There would always exist great dan- 
ger of the balloting box being tampered 
with by the returning officer—certainly 
there would always exist among the de- 
feated party a suspicion that it had 
been. This is found to be the case in 
France. In Venice, as soon as the 


system was adopted, fraudulent ballot. 
ing took place, and laws were obliged 
to be enacted rendering such an offence 
punishable by death. 

It would be impossible to strike of 
fictitious votes—since it would not be 
known from whose poll they should be 
struck off. The voter himself could 
not be evidence of this fact, since he 
might declare he had voted for the 
candidate he was opposed to, and thus 
diminish his number of voters, and serve 
his own friend more effectually even 
than by a mere vote. 

The privilege of voting is conferred 
not for the benefit and advantage of the 
individual, but in trust for the good of 
the community. It is right the public 
should know how it has been exerted. 
There is a moral influence of the most 
salutary description exercised by a 
good man’s example. _It is right, that 
this influence should be spread abroad, 
by the publicity of his vote. The 
philosophy that would not inquire by 
whom measures and men are supported 
is one utterly ignorant of human nature: 
aud nothing, but the most wilful blind- 
ness to the lessons of history and expe- 
rience, could fail to dread the cause 
supported by bad men. 

The ballot tends to degrade the na- 
tional character. The secrecy of the 
machinery is not sufficient, nor is it 
pretended to be sufficient. The open 
avowal is made by the advocates of the 
ballot, that the voter must protect bhim- 
self by a falsehood—not merely by one 
falsehood, but by a long series of false- 
hoods.* Words were utterly inade- 
quate to mark the enormous guilt of a 
measure professing to render such a 
course necessary : proclaiming, that 
the voter, in order to support the line 
of policy, which he thinks best, and 
which of course is but a matter of pro- 
bability, must sacrifice the eternal prin- 
ciples of truth and honor, engraven by 
his Maker on his conscience. 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdcre causas. 

For the sake of exercising a politi- 
cal privilege, resign and cast away all, 
that privilege is only valuable as pre- 
serving. Can there be found any one 
to believe, a man so trained and habi- 
tuated to dissimulation and dishonesty 
—in truth, with all the distinctions 
between right and wrong obliterated 
in his mind by that casuistry, which 





* Sir Robert Peel in his admirable speech on the ballot this session, quoted Pliny's 
graphic description of a secret voter, Poposcit tabellas, stylum accepit, caput condi- 


dit, neminem veretur, se condemnat, 
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every act, as necessary or ex- 

jent—would be honest or honora- 

in any of the other relations of life ? 
Would he, who has not scrupled to 
inflict on his own soul, the brand of 
gelfabasement, content to bear about 
with him the burden of conscious 
meanness, duplicity, and unmanly timi- 
dity, in order to serve the interests of 
his party, be deterred by any fears or 
setuples of conscience, from any course, 
however base or dishonest, that would 
advance himself ? 

For the purpose, then, of debasing 
the national character, the ballot is ad- 
mirably suited. And we, therefore, 
are not surprised to find, that, among 
the supporters of the system, are espe- 
cially to be numbered the ministers of 
that awful superstition, which declares 
in every case the end (if that end be 
its advancement) sanctions the means. 
Before their gaze, the thoughts of the 
heart, nay, the first half-formed shap- 
ings of the imagination are unrolled. 

e voter would be his own accuser, 
and the terrors of an unseen world, and 
the vengeance of his spiritual tyrants, 
would soon conquer any lingering re- 
mains of freedom and independence, 
left by his religious slavery. 

In fine, (to sum up our objections in 
the brief but comprehensive decision of 
Mitford) we object to the ballot, be- 
cause, without preventing .corruption, 
itadmits mistakes, excludes responsibi- 
lity, and hides shame. 

To return to the Work before us. 
The Jurist next proceeds to consider 
religion as an element of civil govern- 
ment, answering the wretched fy 
that it is only cognizable by the Deity, 
and that man ought not to interfere 
with matters which lie exclusively be- 
tween God and the conscience of his 
creature. 


“ Religion in its nature is connected, 
throughout nearly its whole extent, with 
the affairs of man ; and its main object is 
to teach and to enforce upon man his du- 
ties to men—and so far, therefore, Religion 
is perfectly identified with our duties to 
society : and whether we look to the reli- 
gion of nature, or what is taught by every 
sect which admits the being of a God and 
the future existence of man—and the pe- 
nalties and rewards which await in that future 
sate the conduct of man in the present— 
we shall find that the conduct of man in 
this life toward his fellow men and himself 
in reference to his duties toward the go- 
Yerning powers and the members of the 
communities governed, must enter into 
THaT account which shall hereafter assign 
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him to punishment or reward—to misery 
or to happiness! It not only teaches the 
duty of obedience to Civil Government, 
but it teaches also those civic virtues which 
form the broad basis on which public and 
social happiness may most safely repose— 
justice, temperance, patience, forbearance 
from revenge and vengeance, peace on 
earth and good will towards men !—But 
further, the Christian Religion, in a man- 
ner the most marked, impresses emphati- 
cally on its disciples, as members of a 
community, the duty of obedience te 
‘the powers that be,’ and distinguishes 
with a clearness not to be misunderstood, 
that we must render to Cesar that which is 
Cesar’s, as to God that which is his! 
How then can it be said that religion is 
an affair only between man and his Maker, 
and with which, therefore, human govern- 
ments have nothing to do—when it is thus 
manifest that Religion—true religion (as 
Christianity must be considered in a com- 
munity which consists of professed Chris- 
tians, ) so clearly and emphatically enforces 
the right of the state to the lawful obedi- 
ence of the subject, and thus makes reli- 
gion—-true religion—the best arm and 
most powerful auxiliary of lawful govern~ 
ment in society! Away, then, with the 
preposterous sophism, that governments 
have nothing to do with religion, because 
forsooth, religion is between God and the 
conscience of individual man! All true 
religion is between man and his Maker ; 
but it is a question also between man and 
man whether the religion of one be so far 
true as to be also safe for his neighbour 
and society, or draws individual man to a 
beneficent union between him and his fel- 
lows—his fellows united in that society | 
—Such a religion beyond all its other 
elements, works most safely for Civil Go- 
vernment. 


“ There is indeed one sense in which hu- 
man government can have nothing to do 
with the religion of any man. In mere 
opinion, abstract and speculative—not 
bearing in any tangible point upon the 
civic or secular relation in which man may 
stand toward society: —With religion in 
regard to these—being matter certainly 
between man and his Maker only—civil 
governments can have nothing to do. 
Hence the inquisitions of popery, which 
have so disgraced the name of Christianity, 
and wrought such horrible injustice on 
some of its most wise and venerated mem- 
bers, meet now the execrations which they 
deserve ; and though the PRINCIPLE of 
inquisition and of punishment for mere 
opinions be, doubtless, still the principle 
and doctrine of tke popish unchangeable 
church, yet men are become too shame- 
faced not to exclaim against those horrible 
prostitutions of the name of the Deity. 
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“ But in the other class of cases—that in 
which religious doctrines. and the conse- 
= which follow in practice, do affect 

temporal eoncerns of society; it is 
undeniable by any rational man, that reli- 
gion and those religious opinions are sub- 
jects fit for the cognizance of civil govern- 
ment.” 

It is by an establishment, that reli- 
gion becomes available as an element 
of civil government. In discussing 
this subject the Jurist considers, whe- 
ther the will of the majority is to de- 
termine, what form of religion shall 
be established, and whether popery 
should not therefore be established in 
Ireland. The same objection which 
has been already urged to vesting 
power in the hands of the populace, 
viz.—their incapacity to form a wise 
judgment on political subjects, clearly 
operates equally against their being 
consulted on this. The supreme power, 
which, by the constitution of England, 
is vested in the representatives of the 
commons, in the peerage, and in the 
crown, is, what ought to decide this, as 
well as every other question of govern- 
ment. But even if the will of the po- 
pulace were to regulate the governing 
power, yet the Roman Catholics, 
though a majority in one district of the 


kingdom, are not so throughout the 
empire. 
- The voluntary principle comes next 


under review. After showing that this 
objection cannot with justice or consis- 
tency be urged by a Roman Catholic, 
member, as he is, of a church supported 
through the greater part of Europe 
solely by legal establishments, and 
even in this country by an establish- 
ment founded not on law, but upon the 
authority of a foreign sovereign, who 
disposes of episcopal dignities, and 
Tules a eae Jurist replies to 
the dissenter urging this argument, in 
the following udmirable chain of rea- 
soning :— 

« The question between such reasoners 
and me must be somewhat more precise— 
I would require them first to say, ‘ are they 
or are they not Christians'—before this, 
which is a religious as well as a secular, and 
political question can be disposed of. If 
they are Christians, they must wish that 
some system of pure Christianity (the truth 
of which they admit) should be supported 
where it exists, and introduced and ex- 
tended where it does not ; and this because 
of its tendency to promote the true pros- 
perity of a people, and individual happi- 
ness—At all events they must wish its 
prosperity in the country of which they. 
are inhabitants or citizens—thus with res- 
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pect to these, as citizens rather than reli. 
gionists, the question narrows itself to this 
—can this religion continue constantly to 
promote the virtues and public 

which it is calculated to produce withoxs 
@ national establishment? We all know, 
and the ordinary experience of mankind 
proves that, though this religion be true 
and beneficial in its nature and effects his 
choice, yet, like every other blessing com. 
mitted to man, it requires care for its 
servation in purity.—Every thing we 
possess from God or nature, directly or 
indirectly requires this care—every thing 
tends to decay, change, and ruin, unless it 
be so preserved with sedulous and untir. 
ing industry—omnia in pejus ruunt. If 
religion, however pure and true, be not 
cultivated by those who possess it—it 
must, with respect to the great mass ofa 
nation, degenerate into indifference, and 
from indifference to neglect, and finally to 
itreligion. Even what the daily exigencies 
of our physical nature make it to a certain 
degree almost necessary we should attend, 
is frequently forgotten or neglected—often 
to the loss of our whole worldly fortunes, 
But the interests of religion are not only 
not brought within our notice through 
those daily calls, but on the contrary, it is 
the tendency of all our physical wants—of 
our pains and our pleasures—to withdraw 
the mind from the consideration of a sub- 
ject which derives its importance only 
from our belief in the existence of a fu. 
ture state of being, at all times so easily 
and so often totally forgotten ! Unless itis 
made a matter of public concern, the most 
pure and simple form of religious belief 
would be in danger, not only of being 
neglected or forgotten, but of being cor- 
rupted ; and hence it is that in all religious 
sects and in order to prevent error and 
perversion insensibly creeping in, a definite 
creed, and specific articles of belief are 
formed. Hence also follow religious 
establishments, though not national, in 
each religious community ; to watch over 
and preserve this creed inviolate, by com- 
parison with the standard articles. 


« Besides ; the main object of religion, 
whatever may be the creed, is not merely 
to preserve its purity, but to teach, to per- 
suade, to inculcate practical virtues. If 
there be none so to teach, the majority of 
mankind, the poor, the populace, will not, 
cannot, supply the want each for himself, 
by continued attention to the purity of bis 
own opinion or practice. We know that 
this is not the nature of man—and that 
neither can religion be taught, or public 
worship to the Deity rendered without 
pecuniary means. Establishments in reli- 
gion are, for this reason as well as others, 
essential to the existence of religion itself 
and of public worship among the mass of 
mankind. Accordingly every sect and 
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jenomiination of Christians who do not 
under the national establishment, 

own separate but private and 
Star eitablishment, and the only difer. 
ence between the establishments of what 
iecalled the Dissenting sects, and the 
gational establishment of that religion of 
which the state undertakes the care is, that 
a these sects do not adopt the opinions of 
fhe state and they therefore do not share 
the state provision, they are obliged to 
their own establishments indepen- 
dent of the state. But if the Christian 
réigion be a benefit to society, if it pro- 
duce good to a community as such, to 
teach and inculcate upon its people the 
Christian virtues, &c. is it not right, nay, 
an indispensable duty of the governing 
power, that the state should secure those 
benefits to society, by taking care that the 
mass of that society which comprise 
r, the desolate, the friendless, 
id not want the means of acquiring a 
knowledge of that particular creed which 
the state, those in whom the power of go- 
venient are vested, have thought it wise 
toadopt as the true, or the nearest ap- 
ing to truth, in their judgment ? 
and that they should accordingly provide 
and support teachers and places of worship 
for the great body of the people over 
whom they exercise the power of govern- 
ment, and of whom millions might not, 
nay, certainly would not be able of them- 
selves to make such provision? A reli- 
state establishment then, is neither 
more nor less than a state institution to 
secure public secular good. This surely, 
isnot a wrong or an injustice to any class 
of Christians—if Christianity be a bless- 
ing—though they may not agree in the 
icular creed which the state adopts. 
civil government, in maintaining a 
religious establishment, only secures to the 
public of that state the advantage of hav- 
ing the religious truths of Christianity 
taught to the poor as well as rich, and 
t the empire, in that form which 
the state, to whom the whole power of the 
government is granted, decides most nearly 
fo approach to true and rational Christia- 
nity. There can be in such an establish- 
ment ho persecution—no wrong—for, if 
there are, as there always are sure to be, 
men, who in the free exercise of their own 
understanding—(a privilege of att the 
free, but which the religion of Rome with- 
holds) differ from the established religious 
treed of the state, it only follows that those 
who so differ do not immediately and in 
own persons profit by that establish- 
ment which the civil government of the 
Country support for the general good of 

the community.” 

‘Education and a Poor Laware then 
as elements of civil govern- 
ment, The crude, dangerous and in- 
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consistent measures of the whigs on 
these subjects are dissected with a mas- 
terly hand. But so much considera- 
tion has been already bestowed on 
these, the two great problems of Irish 
policy, in former numbers of this Peri- 
odical, that we prefer directing our 
readers attention to the topic with 
which the author concludes his treatise 
—namely, the necessity of unity as an 
element of civil government. 

« Another element of civil government 
I conceive to be, that the state should be 
«and should by its subjects be considered 
as being—OoNE UNITED moral entity—a 
WHOLE—and INDIVISIBLE into any PARTS 
or SUBDIVISIONS, having or claiming to 
have, opposing or several interests with 
respect to the STATE as such WHOLE. 

« Or, to express a little more precisely 
what is implied in this unity and indivisi- 
bility according to my use of them in this 
section, I would say they mean—such an 
admitted union or identity of interests of 
all who constitute the people governed— 
that no portion of that population shall be 
permitted with impunity to allege or seek 
to establish that they have an interest in 
the state distinct from or opposed to that 
of any other class, or to the whole.com- 
munity, or to claim a right independent of 
or adverse to the state to promote that 
interest.” 

The truth of this proposition is then 
illustrated by the connexion between 
England and Ireland. England, after 
her subjugation of Ireland, wanted 
power for the beneficial purposes of 
good government, and from this arose 
the anomalous and unfortunate condi- 
tion of the latter island. It is from this 
want of unity and power in the supreme 
government, that allzour present evils 
arise. There exists afclass in the em- 
pire, considering itself as distinct from 
the empire, and as possessing separate 
interests, which continually mars “the 
good designs of the legislature, which 
demands, with threats of physical force, 

for itself and not with even a pretence, 
that it would be for the common good of 
the whole community, an abolition of the 
rights of others, and a transfer of them 
to itself. This.class, we need not say, 
is the Roman Catholic population of 
Ireland, which has arrogated to itself 
the title of the Irish nation, demands 
that it shall be considered as a people 
distinct from the British empire, and, 
as such, become entitled to an establish- 
ment of its creed as the national reli- 
gion. This class, and not the misgo- 
vernment of England, is the cause of 
all our calamities. 

“ Misgovernment of Ireland there un- 
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doubtedly has been by the British rulers, 
within the latter part of the last century, 
and up to the present time. Discontent, 
too, there has been—and public disorder, 
commensurate, perhaps, with that period. 
Scarcely has there been any interval of 
perfect quiet. Assuredly, however, nei- 
ther the misgovernment nor the discontent 
proves any injustice practised by England 
upon her, What, indeed, could England, 
rich and powerful as she has been and yet 
is—what could she wrest from the poverty, 
the disorder, the crimes of Ireland? On 
the contrary, Ireland has been a dead 
weight and a costly incumbrance upon 
her ; she must have expended or lost more 
to maintain tranquillity in Ireland, than 
she could have indemnified herself for by 
any imaginable injustice she could possi- 
bly have practised in governing or misgo- 
verning Ireland. What could Ireland, on 
the other hand, lose? She had no wealth 
—no commerce—no manufactures to an 
extent that England must not at all times 
‘have looked on with scorn! certainly not 
envied. Neither had Ireland, at any pe- 
riod of. her national existence, any super- 
eminence in arms, in arts, in science, 
which could have created even a momen- 
tary jealousy in the more powerful and 
not less celebrated nation—nor was the 
history of Ireland, ancient or modern, 
marked by any distinguishing glory which 
might engender the causeless hatred of 
England against a subdued but illustrious 
people. None of all these, On the con- 
trary, Ireland, before her connexion with 
England, stood at the lowest point of the 
scale on which history marks the degree of 
poe and civilization of nations; since 

er connexion with England, and in de- 
spite of the insane obstinacy with which 
Ireland has always obstricted her progress 
to prosperity; she has been continually, 
though slowly, rising into national charac- 
ter. What, indeed, is the abstract of her 
history? Within the limits of- credible 
history—and exploding the incredible tales 
told by such historians as Keating, and the 
rest of that class—she has never been what 
can properly be at all called a nation. 
Whatever may have been her origin as a 
race—whether Pheenician, Milesian, Gre- 
cian, Scottish, or indigenous—she had 
never been a kingdom. Divided into 
clans and septs—incessantly and alter- 
nately the victims of mutual plunder, 
treachery, and massacre ; until, worn down 
by suffering and misery nearly a century 
before the arrival of the English, they or 
some of them, by Donough, a son of their 
great hero, Brian Boroihme, supplicated a 
pope to take them and their country into 

is absolute and holy keeping; and to do 


this, as his subjects, both as a spiritual and 
a temporal prince. A subsequent pope— 
Adrian, we see—handed over the island, 
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for Peter Pence to an English prince. 
and hence came the Se with E . 
land—one under circumstances from 
which, certainly, no civilized people could 
affect to derive glory. 

** During the many centuries that haye 
passed away since that remarkable eyent, 
the connection of the two islands, in some 
character or relation, has subsisted as under 
British rule— British civilization and power 
—vainly endeavouring to reduce, not the 
Irish Nation (for such she was not), but 
the rude and barbarous people who occu. 
pied its soil—to lawful and civilizing con, 
nexion with the power with which Proyi. 
dence seems to have united her, and from 
which she has never had the means, the 
force, or the power, physical or moral, to 
sever herself—She now, now that she has 
grown, and boasts that she is 8,000,000 
now that by the will and act of her proper 
legislature, she has become, in every sense 
of the word, part and parcel of the 
empire in the world, and has all the bene. 
fits of a constitution and of laws, the best, 
perhaps, that have ever fallen to the lot of 
a nation—she now threatens, forsooth, that 
she will separate, dissolve the existing 
union, and live proudly alone and inde- 
pendent, though two-and-a-half millions of 
her eight are paupers, and the rest desti- 
tute of manufactures, of commerce, except 
through the medium and protection of Eng. 
land from whom she seeks to sever—nay, 
even a great portion of her soil, the pro. 
perty of that English people—and become 
so by rebellion and treason of the original, 
the Irish possessors! Why does Ireland 
act thus ?—On her own showing, because 
England and Ireland since the reforma- 
tion, have had an Established Church, 
forming a part of their constitution, Ireland 
now thinks that the existence of this Church 
in Ireland is injustice to her; and she, 
therefore, demands a surrender—an abo- 
lition of it; and this demand she makes 
of the empire, because the majority of her 
population are Popish, though the majority 
of the empire be Protestant. The clergy, 
too, of this church, established as that of 
the empire, have by law, as old as the 
existence of this church itself, property, 
with an undisputed title—a right to it— 
indefeasible by law, and which they have 
enjoyed from age to age. This property 
also must be given up, or injustice will be 
done to Ireland. Ireland also. demands 
that, at her will and pleasure, the very 
frame of the constitution of the empire 
should be changed, or injustice will be 
done to Ireland; and that, if refused, she 
will sever! What can have produced a 
pertinacious insanity like this? One fact 
only can account for it, and that is—that 
there is in Ireland an imperium in imperio 
—Popery—ever entertaining deadly hate 
to England, Ireland has been the victim 
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ofthe unaccountable fascinations of Popery, 
from which England has escaped. In 
Ireland, Popery has paralyzed reason ;— 
and, as with a dead hand, grasps and will 
not let her go. It is Popery that, in its 
raving, is discontented, and in its insanity 
talks of injustice. Popery is the only 
disease which calls for a remedy. That 
relief is indeed justice, but not that which 
the ravings of Ireland call for. It is jus- 
tice founded on right and reason, and 
which must and can only be administered 
through the stringent operations of Laws, 
administered by hands more powerful than 
those by which Justice in Ireland has been 
administered hitherto !” 

Now, or never, astand must be made 
upon the ancient ways. Each and 
every demand made by the movement 
party strikes at the root of justice and 
morality : each and every measure pro- 

by them tends to debase the na- 
tional character, and render the national 
prosperity insecure. Once entrust 
power to an unchecked House of Com- 
mons, once enable the electors to 
pledge themselves to one candidate, 
and vote for another, ‘to shout (as 
the great agitator himself expressed it) 
for West and Hamilton at the hustings, 
and give their votes for him in the bal- 
lot-box,’ once open the suffrage to 
every man, however in want, however 
ignorant, and what barrier will remain 
against the enormous torrent of insur- 
rection collected to sweep away all the 
restraints of government, law, and reli- 
gion? We have conceded enough, 
and more than enough. All specious 
pliancy, vacillation, and temporising 
policy must be abandoned ; the threats 
of physical force despised, and the 
maxim, that the true statesman recog- 
nises no necessity, but the necessity 
duty imposes on every man, of walking 
inthe path of truth and honesty, boldly 
avowed as the guide of our policy. 


The history of the past, the expe- 
tience of the present, teach us, that in 
exact proportion to the increased influ- 
ence of the democracy, in proportion 
as the depository of power has been 
placed lower, the character of a nation 
retrogrades, its prosperity becomes in- 
secure, its laws unstable, its authority 
despised. The same sources of know- 
ledge, as well as the instincts of our 
own hearts, warn us against an uncon- 
trolled monarchical, or a purely aristo- 

government, as tending to de- 

grade the mass of the people. The 

truth is, that power cannot, without 

{ of tyranny, be entrusted, uncon- 

troed, to any man, any body, or any 

sect of men. The only system that 
Vou, XI. 
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ever has been devised to preserve 
liberty is that which, dividing power 
among a variety of classes, making the 
interest of each a check on the aggran- 
dizement of any, and out of individual 
independence and mutual co-operation, 
occasional interference and general sup- 
port, self-confidence, and self-govern- 
ment, controlled by responsibility to 
others, brings forth, as results, national 
freedom and national prosperity. We 
need not say how admirably this has 
been attained in the British constitution, 
consisting (not of three, as has been 
generally supposed,) but of four great 
constituent elements, mutually con- 
trolled by, and responsible to, each 
other, namely, the monarchy, the aris- 
tocracy, the democracy possessed of 
electoral privileges, and the democracy 
excluded from electoral privileges. The 
mode of government which the wisest 
political philosophers have thought the 
best, the vision which Tacitus thought 
too fair for erring man to hope for, has 
been there realised and embodied. 
That Providence, in whose hands are 
the destinies of nations, has so ordered 
the unstable wills, affections, and pre- 
judices of the people, that from their 
usages and habits it has gradually 
grown up and been perfected. The 
old, gothic submission to a superior, yet 
desire of personal freedom; the Saxon 
representative system, and the Norman 
feudalism ; the independence and firm- 
ness, yet love of order and decorum, 
which characterise the English people, 
have combined to form its foundations. 
Religion, linked inseparably by the 
Church Establishment to the State, 
sanctifies and draws down blessings 
upon it. And the whole fabric, at once 
a temple and a fortress, the home of 
freedom, the shrine of a pure religion, 
stands supported and protected by the 
grateful hearts and hands of a happy, 
prosperous, and Christian people. Girt 
with “the armoury of the invincible 
knights of old,” we will, then, defend 
the established institutions of our coun- 
try, as they at present exist ; in certain 
confidence that there is a might in the 
good cause, ultimately invincible against 
all opposing prejudice, force, and inte- 
rest, however great ; that the prayers 
and thanksgivings of the wise and good 
are with us ; and that information and“ 
honest conviction have already aroused 
a spirit, having as its object the preser- 
vation of the common blessings of order 
and freedom, independent of any party 
or any creed, diffused through all ranks 
and all sects of men—the old English 
spirit. 
. 22 
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* Then at the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it, 

What's done we partly can compute, 
Rut never what's resisted.” 


Iv seems to be a fashion universally 
adopted in the present day, to com- 
menee every effusion, grave or gay, 
of fact or of fiction, with a few para- 
graphs the only object of which ap- 
pears to be 

“ To point the moral, or adorn the tale.” 


This custom may have its advantages ; 
nay, doubtless, has, since it is so pre- 
valent; it may not only point the 
moral, when it is not self-evident, but 
if fiction is to follow, may serve to 
whet the appetite, to prepare it at 
least for the coming dainties, by 
laying a solid foundation ; and thus 
the conscience of the writer may be at 
ease on the score of the digestion of 
his guests. Now, though I do most 
sincerely believe that there does not 
exist, in all the moral code, a rule of 
more importance to the well-being and 
good will of munkind towards each 
other, and consequently to their hap- 
piness while sojourners here below; 
nor yet one more madly disregarded 
than that which forbids us to condemn 
or despise our falling neighbour, with- 
out enquiring what his task or his bur- 
den may have been, and how much of 
it he may have performed in secret ere 
he sank beneath it; though I feel all 
this to my heart’s core, and though my 
fancy whispers me that | could write 
volumes to illustrate it, and, so clearly 
that not the most stolid could hence- 
forth disregard it ; still, happily for 
myself and for others, my judgment 
comes to my aid, and, without laying 
claim to any extraordinary degree of 
modesty, [ acknowledge that in poetry 
I do not think [ should be very likely 
to excel the lines I have chosen for my 
motto. And for prose, it is only ne- 
cessary to say that as the following 
little history is not only founded on 
truth, but is stolen from a pen with 
which few could compete, I feel it is, 


“ When unadorn’d, adorned the most ;” 
and shall therefore present it to my 
readers without farther preface. 


Luise Falkenstein was one of those 
creatures that seem occasionally sent 
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to teach the sceptical that paradise 


was not a fable, and that if all wer 
like her, earth would become that pa. 
radise again ; she seemed to belong to 
no particular country or age, for ao 
with every human ‘ing she could 
a so it seemed that every. 
thing in nature sympathised with her, 
and loved her. Germans might feel 
proud of her having been born and 
educated in Germany, but every other 
— who became acquainted with 
ner would have claimed an equal 
share in her, for she was felt and 
believed to be sui generis. She wa 
youthful and beautiful—so many wo. 
men are ; but about her there was an air 
of imperishable youth, a buoyancy, an 
elasticity of spirits as of form, that 
made you deem it not so much a pity 
as an impossibility that she should 
ever fade; every one grew younger 
and happier in her presence ; and yet, 
with all this, it is impossible to iS 
cribe her character. ‘To say that she 
was gentle, loving, benevolent, upright, 
lively, feeling, or sociable, no more 
conveys an idea of Luise Falkenstein, 
than blue eyes, sunny hair, roseate 
coloring, and dimpling smiles give an 
idea of her personal appearance, It 
was part of the essential beauty of her 
character, and certainly the chief 
charm and point of attraction to 
others, that its rich mines and brilliant 
varieties were never guessed at except 
as occasions called them forth ; just as 
the beams of living light that some- 
times broke over her countenance 
were beyond all anticipation or des- 
cription. I almost fear to add that 
her mind was richly cultivated, the re- 
sult was so unlike what we are accus- 
tomed to attach to the expression, that 
it seems almost a calumny on that 
lovely being to apply it to her. No 
trace of separate acquirements, or pat- 
ticular studies, remained about her; 
for, like a healthful child, the mental 
food was no sooner received than it 
became assimilated with her system, 
and the effects of it only appeared in 
the general health and beauty of her 
mind and character. Every smile, 
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every playful gesture was instinct with 
the grace—the soul of intelligence— 
and as, while we gaze enraptured on 
the golden tints left by the hidden sun 
on the clouds, or on the waters, we 
sive mp ourselves solely to enjoyment 
of the effect, and only in cooler mo- 
ments reflect upon the cause; so, in 
of Luise, no one ever thought 

of her being cultivated, wise, or learn- 
ed, and it was afterwards, in compar. 
ing the nature of the feelings she 
inspired with those inspired by other 
lovely women that they remembered 
what the cause of the difference must 
have been; and least of all did che 
imagine herself that she was cultivated. 
Of what is really part of our nature 
we are seldom actively conscious, wn- 
less some accidental, or as it were ex- 
ternal circumstance forces the consel- 
ousness upon us; and, as the informa- 
tion imparted to her, by judicious 
parents, was as natural to her as the 
wild berry is to the birds for food, or 
the dust on the flower to the bee, like 
them she thought no farther of its ac- 
quisition than as tending to an end 
and object—that of perfecting her 
moral being. Others thought her 
already perfect ; she believed she was 
not, because she had read that none 
were. Some one said of her, and it 
seemed not an unapt simile, that her 
soul was like a clear and beautiful 
rivulet in the midst of a delightful 
rden ; that it went sparkling and 
Sensing along in the sunshine of hea- 
ven, delighting every sense, and em- 
bellishing the beauty of the whole ; 
but, that it was day when the sun 
went down, and the shadows of even- 
ing fell, that all its worth and all its 
powers could be appreciated —’twas 
then it appeared as the angel of life, 
imparting freshness and vigour to all 
that drooped around, and yet sparkling 
and dimpling again in undiminished 
beauty, when the clouds had passed 
away, utterly unconscious of its own 
importance. One tinge of fallen na- 
ture, however, Luise Falkenstein inhe- 
rited ; her sensibility was excessive ; 
care or sorrow indeed had never yet 
assailed herself, but self was so small 
an atom in her boundless sympathies 
that those interested in her Lappdete, 
and — were as many as were ac- 
quainted with her, would rather have 


seen her less at the mercy of the fate 
of others. Still it was only at moments, 
and these even rare ones, that anxiety 
was felt upon this subject ; on the 
whole, the circumstances of Luise’s 
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childhood and youth had been prospe- 
rous and happy, and the extreme 
buoyancy of her own joyous spirits 
and harmonious temper was such, that 
when you heard her warbling forth 
eome playful air, ae che twined ao gar. 
land of flowers for her heir, you per- 
suaded yourself that sorrow never 
would assail her, and that if it did she 
would fing « handful of roses at ht 
and chase } away, Tie was one of 
the instances in which the versatility of 
her enchanting character, and the ant- 
mation which attended her b owe oc- 
cupation, deceived eaperfielal ob 
servers as te ite depth and capabilities. 
She seemed so “ peewlarly enited” for 
every position in which she appeared, 
that one was beguiled tnto thinking 
that in no other could she appear so 
graceful; but © peculiarly sulted ” 
changed its meaning when applied to 
her; she might be contrasted with 
others, but never with herself. 

Luise was the only, and it is scarcely 
necessary to add, idolized, child of her 
arents, Her father was a 
le and tolerably wealthy man ; who, 
finding he was not likely to have more 
children than Luise, and, if the truth 
must be told, since her loveliness 
dawned upon them, agreeing with her 
mother that it would be almost a pity 
that they should, feeling they had no 
love to spare for another, preferred en- 
joying lite on his inherited property 
in a remote but rich and beautiful p rt 
of the country, to wasting it, as he 
called it, in a city, amassing riches 
which he did not require in some 
sordid occupation, from which his libe- 
ral mind revolted. There were many 
branches of his family settled near 
where his property lay ; and, as the 
were all good, intelligent, and kind- 
hearted people, there subsisted an in- 
timacy amongst them all which caused 
life to glide away with fewer shocks 
and accidents than are encountered by 
more enterprising, and less contented 
families. In the bosom of this little 
community Luise grew up, and it 
would not have been possible to have 
selected a sphere better calculated for 
fostering all the best qualities of wo- 
man’s nature. She could not learn 
selfishness where all were dearer than 
herself, and to all of whom she felt 
herself the dearest. It is where we 
have to protect our rights that we be- 
come selfish. 

But there were others beside the 
branches of his own family, who 
shared Von Falkenstein’s friendship, 
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and foremost of these was the Baron 
Lindenheim. His estates almost join- 
ed that of Falkenstein, and an up- 
rightness of character and similarity of 
tastes, in many points, improved the 
advantage this contiguity afforded for 
intimacy and friendship. The baron’s 
family consisted of his wife, and two 
sons only, and even this circumstance 
contributed to the fondness and indul- 
gence that surrounded Luise; for to 
the amiable baroness she was as a 
daughter, and to the two boys dearer 
than a sister. She was, as it were, a 
little diamond-link connecting two 
metals of opposite natures, towards 
which the best rays of each converge, 
however scattered they had been, and 
which reflected back upon themselves 
in beautiful variety. It was impossible 
indeed that any two individuals of the 
same species, and possessing in com- 
mon the properties of amiable disposi- 
tions, upright principles, and high 
mental endowments, could differ more 
from each other than did the two sons 
of Baron Lindenheim. Bold, ardent 


and joyous, with a form cast in the 
finest mould of masculine strength and 
beauty, the elder, Adolph, seemed 
born to enjoy life himself by the frank 
hilarity of his temper, and to sweeten 


it to others by the far-extending bene- 
volence of his kind heart. While the 
second, whose transparent complexion, 
chiselled features, and delicate, but 
elegantly formed limbs, might perhaps 
better entitle hii to be called beau- 
tiful, was also generally supposed to 
be more intellectual, from a powerful 
imagination, and speculative propensi- 
ties, which led him far away from this 
world and its common sympathies, to 
seek their nature and their causes in 
the region of metaphysics. Adolph 
was looked on as a noble specimen of 
human nature whom all could compre- 
hend, and must love; while, Gotthard 
was respected as something above it, 
but in whose superiority few could 
have part or portion. 

There was one point, however, in 
which there could be no dissentient 
voice, no difference of opinion as to 
Adolph’s excellence, not only over his 
brother, but over all the youths with 
whom they associated, and, strange to 
say, the result of this acknowledged 
but different kind of superiority in 
each over the other, was a tenderness 
of friendship which does not often 
exist between man and man. 

Gotthard’s health, never robust, did 
not improve by the sedentary nature 
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of -his tastes and occupations, and this, 
together with a sensitiveness of temper 
and almost morbid refinement of feel. 
ing, rendered him liable to mortificy. 
tions of various sorts where the gene. 
rality of stirring youths only sought 
and found amusement, or agreeable 
excitement. 

Adolph had never been blind to 
these peculiarities ; but no sooner had 
the frank surprise and goodhumoured 
incredulity with which he heard the 
first rumor of his own mental inferio. 
rity yielded before a mystical but bril. 
liant poem of Gotthard’s which he 
felt he could not have written, than he 
took refuge in his undisputed physical 
powers, and constituted himself at once 
the guardian and protector of those 
peculiarities which he now, with manly 
credulity, believed to be inseparable 
from genius. From that hour his bro- 
ther’s happiness became his chief con- 
cern, and it was beautiful to see the 
tenderness and indulgence with which 
he watched over peculiarities, of which 
he could have no conception himself 
except by gentle sympathies. When 
—_ why he invariably sacri 

ced every wish or feeling of his own 
that seemed to clash with Gotthard’s, 
he simply answered, “ because he was 
better able to bear it ;” wholly uncon- 
scious that in assuming and faithfully 
discharging this noble office, he felt and 
evinced as much mental as corporeal 
strengthand energy. Friendship suchas 
this was repaid by the object of it with 
an affection that, in its silent but deep- 
seated sincerity partook of the reserve 
and refinement of his whole character, 
which was perhaps increased by a sort 
of instinctive respect which mingled 
with it, and sometimes whispered to 
him that the world had been too hast 
in assigning the palm of superior intel- 
lect to him because of an ardent ima- 
gination, whose very nature it is to 
give out those bright flashes that often 
dazzle the eyes of the unwary. It was 
but of little moment, however, to as 
certain on which side the superiority 
really might lie, for each had profited 
by the decision already made, Gott- 
hard in obtaining the consideration it 
afforded, and Adolph in the exercise 
of the noblest feelings of our nature. 
But the time was fast approaching 
when this generous self-abandonment 
on one hand, and the affectionate 
though tacit gratitude with which it 
was accepted and repaid on the other, 
was to be put to a test, compared with 
which all those to which it had hither 
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to beea subjected were as the sports 
of infancy when 
« The tears forgot as soon as shed." 


The young men had been educated 
at a college very far remote from the 
home of their childhood ; and as they 
had never visited it in the interim, the 
feelings, the associations, and even the 
recollections attached to it, were well 
nigh obliterated by the thick coming 
fancies of early manhood. Luise _her- 
self—the dearest, and the last to linger 
—was now become like a little speck 
of light, a dew-drop, as it were, through 
the long vistas of their memories ; 
while in hers they dwelt as a sort of 
vision which she had once had of giant 
boys, who “ relaxed their ponderous 
strength” for her, aud whom, accord- 
ingly, she used tolove. And yet, with 
that lovingness of disposition, that uni- 
versal sympathy and goodwill, which 
was the very corner-stone of her beau- 
tiful character—when the news arrived 
that the family of Lindenheim, which 
had been all absent for some years, 
were returning to their home, she re- 
joiced at it, as others would rejoice at 
some personal advantage ; and, under 
the same influence, she felt sorry that 
the eldest son had prevailed on his pa- 
rents to consent to his making the 
tour of Europe before he joined them, 
because she knew that, proud as they 
now were of Gotthard, Adolph had 
ever been their darling. The onl 
claim—if it could be called such, which 
Luise was ever known to assert was 
that of loving always any one she had 
once loved. 

It was about the middle of summer— 
a lovely German summer, that she 
strolled out one evening to gather 
fresh roses, to replace those that 
drooped in the apartments. 

She had apparently completed her 
task, and was standing pertectly still 
in the midst of a little paradise of 
sweets, both hands filled with their 
fragrant load, while she laughingly en- 
deavoured to secure one yet rebellious 
captive with the tip of a finger as rosy 
us itself—when, on suddenly looking 
up, she perceived a stranger a few paces 
befure her, gazing on her with that look 
of intense and astonished admiration 
which the most insensible woman that 
ever lived could not have mistaken. 

In the surprise and confusion of the 
moment, she forgot the probability of 
its being one of the Lindenheims; and 
every rose in her hand seemed to con- 
tribute its share to the blush which 
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rushed~ over her Hebe face. The 
stranger instantly perceived her em- 
barrassment, and smiled—but though 
intense and, indeed, overwhelming ad- 
miration, was still evident in his whole 
air and countenance, it was a smile of 
such respectful and affectionate recog- 
nition, and so expressive of anxiety to 
meet the same from her, that, as. she 
gazed upon him, her look of astonish- 
ment gradually became faint and more 
faint ; and a vision of some almost for- 
gotten dream coming back to her at 
the moment, she returned his smile 
with one of the most exquisite beauty, 
between archness and sensibility—and 
after a moment’s hesitation, said, with 
a look that pleaded to have her sur- 
mise confirmed, “ Are you not either 
Adolph or Gotthard?” “Iam,” he 
answered ; “but can you not guess 
which?” And even in that passing 
moment his feelings towards her par- 
took so much of the nature of love— 
sudden, ardent, passionate love—with 
all its unreasonable hopes, fears, and 
exactions, that he felt like an uukind- 
ness, an ingratitude, her being able to 
confound him with any other ; his feel- 
ings at that moment did to himself 
constitute so much of ideutity, that he 
wondered they did not to her—he for- 
got that she had no means of guessing 
at those feelings. 

Gotthard Lindenheim, with all his 
talents, and with all his theories and 
speculations on human nature, knew 
himself and his own nature even less 
than people usually do—and, Heaven 
knows! that is little enough. He had 
felt his pulses beat at times, indeed, 
and his heart throb as his imagination 
conjured up images of female loveliness 
and excellence before him ; but in his 
hitherto limited opportunities of bring- 
ing his visions to the test of reality, 
every woman whom he beheld or be- 
came acquainted with fell so far short 
of those visions, that, instead of wak- 
ening his sympathies, they tended to 
persuade him that none such existed 
within him. He had seen some fair 
beings, indeed, and some amiable ones ; 
but they were only fair, or only amia- 
ble, or at best were only both fair and 
amiable,—while he had become so 
enamoured of his own beau-ideal, so 
far surpassing this, as to turn almost in 
disgust away ; and he at last persuad- 
ed himself that he should be able to 
exhaust the enthusiasm, which he was 
aware formed a large portion of his 
composition, in scientific research and 
imaginary transports. The moment 
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was come which was to convince him 
of the fallacy of this expectation. 

1 have said that Luise was beautiful. 
But mere beauty was the least of even 
her personal attractions. There was a 
grace, a character, a soul, in every look 
and every gesture :—and when Gott- 
hard loved her at first sight, it was 
really that her angelic sweetness and 
worth shone like a halo of light about 
her, so bright that it were impossible not 
to admire and toloveher. He left her 
presence after his first visit as much in 
Jove as man ever was—more so than 
most men are capable of being. He 
did not admit to himself that he beheld 
her then for the first time. He said 
she was only the realisation of the 
vision he had long adored, but had 
= hoped to meet in another world. 
“ How affectionate dear Gotthard is!” 
was her innocent remark when he was 
gone : “he seems as if he had but left 
me yesterday, with all his fondness in 
full vigour still, while I fee] so ungrate- 
ful not to be able to return it to the 
same extent.” But Luise was not of 
a nature to live on terms of affectionate 
intercourse with any one without soon 
returning it. She and Gotthard be- 
came friends and companions, almost 
as in the olden time. Over hill and 
over valley they wandered together ; 
and side by side they sat in her fa- 
ther’s study, while he poured into her 
delighted ear some of his own high 
speculations and fanciful theories, 
which to her were but the more 
congenial because generally Utopian. 
And this sympathy in his pursuits, and 
capability of comprehending him, to 
him filled up the measure of her love- 
liness. 

It will, perhaps, be imagined that 
one of so sudden and passionate atem- 
perament as Gotthard had proved him- 
self to be, would lack no delay in mak- 
ing his feelings known to her who in- 
spired them, and seeking to appropri- 
ate her to himself. Such, however, 
was not the case. The state of feel- 
ing in which he now found himself, for 
the first time, was in itself so new, so 
delightful, so all-absorbing, that to one 
of his high-toned imagination and de- 
licate refinement, it left, in this its first 
excess, no room for any other. He 
settled, indeed, from the first moment 
that she was his own—his own alrea- 
dy ; but he was satisfied for the pre- 
sent with this exquisite delusion, and 
would not disturb it even by changing 
it into reality. He became prudent 
from the very excess of enjoyment, and 





would not suffer one species to destro 
by encroaching upon the fulness of the 
other. And Luise, the object of this 
passionate devotion—how felt she the 
while? As she might have done at 
the infantine age at which they had 
parted last—without a moment’s con. 
sciousness that would have been incon. 
sistent with ber feelings then. 

Young as Luise was, and secluded 
as had been her life, it is not to be 
supposed that so exquisite a creature 
had never inspired with passion even 
some of the young men of her own 
family connections ; but in her inter. 
course with Gotthard there was no- 
thing to startle her with an apprehen- 
sion of the same from him. The ver 
fact of his adoration being co-eval wit 
their first meeting, tended to put her 
off her guard, as it left no room for 
any change of manner; and as any of 
her former admirers, who had still 
clung to the faintest hope from time 
or perseverance, now shrank back be- 
fore this new and apparently favored 
candidate, she was deprived of the 
light that jealousy or rivalship might 
have thrown upon his feelings. She 
could not, indeed, be insensible to the 
delight he found in her society ; but 
for this her own affectionate heart ac- 
counted, by their early attachment and 
the friendship between their families— 
which, however, she now began some- 
times vaguely to suppose must have 
been far greater than she had been 
aware of; and again she reproached 
her own memory as ungrateful. 

Lookers-on suw deeper into the 
real state of affairs. But as the pa- 
rents on both sides would have re- 
joiced in the union of their children, 
to which they looked forward as the 
certain cousequence of this intimacy, 
no one thought of disturbing it by an 
ill-timed observation ; and the young 
people continued to enjoy perfect hap- 
piness in each other’s society—while 
one, at least, was utterly unconscious 
of the source of that happiness. 

How long matters could have con- 
tinued in this dreamy, delusive state, 
it is hard to say, had not an event— 
apparently of trifling moment, occur- 
red, which in its consequences chang- 
ed the whole current of their desti- 
nies. 

Ever since the return of the family 
of Lindenleim to their home, Gotthard 
had been vainly endeavouring to sum- 
mon sufficient fortitude to tear himself 
from Luise’s presence for a few days, 
to pay a visit to an old and respected 
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relative. At last, he bewailed to her 
his want of resolution ; and she fur- 
nished him with a sufficient motive,— 
she requested of him to go. He had 
not been gone more than a few hours, 
when, not only the family of Linden- 
heim, but the whole neighbourhood, 
was astonished by the sudden and 
wholly unexpected return of the elder 
son, Adolph, to the house of his child- 
hood, from which he had been absent 
for more than half his life. A trifling 
circumstance—the temporary indispo- 
sition of a travelling companion, had 
caused their intended tour to be de- 
ferred for a short time ; and he hurried 
off to give his parents the delight of his 
society in the meantime. 

And now I would willingly lay down 
my peu—now I would draw a veil over 
all that remains for me to tell of the 
fate of three beings, than whom, per- 
haps, the world could not have fur- 
nished three more deserving of happi- 
ness, or more ready to bestow it upon 
others. Yet—let me reflect a moment: 
deserving of happiness, did I say ?— 
What ineans the word ?—deserving im- 
plies a suitable reward ; or, at least, 
equivalent for something done or sa- 
crificed ; an effect following a cause— 
something restoring the equipoise, 
which nature craves for every thing. 
And shall not this be attained ?—shall 
not effect follow cause? Ay, as surely 
as the atoms that now compose this 
living body shall be resolved by death 
into their separate elements ; as surely 
as the storm that ravages our fields to- 
day shall come with health and joy 
upon its wings to-morrow, so surely 
will the Great Author of harmonious 
nature restore that equipose in the grand 
perfection of eternity. 

I resume my story. I have said that 
Gotthard was absent when Adolph 
came. By the time he returned, the 
brothers—the fondly attached brothers, 
were rivals; each had set his life’s 
happiness upon the same cast—and one 
or other must resign. 

The surprise and delight of the ba- 
ron and baroness at the unhoped-for 
visit of their favourite son, whom they 
had supposed to be already far distant 
from them and home, had left them 
neither time nor recollection to inform 
him that his brother was in love ; for 
even so lightly would that absorption 
of the soul have been designated, even 
by the most interested friends ;—and 
thus was Adolph suffered, without 
safeguard or caution, and with all his 
early claims upon her kind heart, to 





present himself to a creature so lovely 
and so fascinating as Luise. He was, 
ve less enthusiastic, —certainly 
ess imaginative, than Gotthard; but 
he, too, had had his visions. His, 
however, had all been laughing, every 
day visions,—and he had had them 
often realised. The creature he now 
beheld, and became acquainted with, 
was so different from these, that his 
first impression was that of awe—res- 
pectful awe, such as one might be sup- 
posed to feel towards a lovely visitant 
from a higher sphere. His first sensa- 
tions, therefore, were not pleasurable. 
But this impression could not last.— 
There was a softness, a sympathetic 
gentleness and sweetness about Luise, 
that, like a fairy’s wand, turned every 
thing to love; and by the time the 
brothers met again, each did Jove her 
with all the inteusity of their varying, 
but equally ardent characters. 

It must be remembered that, up to 
this period, Luise had continued to ac- 
cept the devotion of Gotthard with 
childlike misapprehension. It was in 
his absence that the first suspicion of 
its real nature flashed across her. 

Woman’s instinct was strong in Luise, 
as it always is where there is much sen- 
sibility ; but the open simplicity of her 
own guileless heart, or peculiarity of 
circumstances, could sometimes lull it 
into forgetfulness. Gotthard’s sudden 
passion, together with her own prepos- 
session, had produced that effect with 
respect to him ; but with Adolph the 
case was different. She had met him, 
indeed, with just the same, or perhaps 
even more, cordial friendliness and 
frank pleasure at his return, than that 
she had manifested to Gotthard ;—but 
in a monient she perceived how diffe- 
rently they accepted it. . She felt a 
momentary surprise, perhaps disap- 
pointment ; and was the more grate- 
ful to him who loved her best. But 
as her sweet and self-furgetting nature 
did uot suffer this to become apparent, 
it was too long before she perceived 
that Adolph too could recall the affec- 
tion of their early days ; and she felt, 
ay, ulmost immediately, she felt this 
was not all. She felt he loved her for 
herself, and as she now was ;—and the 
cold shiver that ran through her, when 
she thought of Gotthard’s making this 
discovery, also was the first intimation 
she ever received that his also was 
love—exclusive, passionate love! The 
moment in which this double discovery 
burst upon her was one of fearful 
agony : it was the first Luise had ever 
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had, and she was surprised and terrified 
to find her own capabilities for misery. 
For a few minutes, she was utter! 
overwhelmed. She found herself on 
denly dashed upon terrific rocks, when 
gliding so delightfully down the stream 
of life, that she not only disbelieved, 
but for the time forgot, that she had 
ever been told that its waters might 
become troubled. At all times, she 
had turned away from al} such lessons, 
and laughingly declared her incredu- 
lity. But as she grew from childhood 
into girlhood, and thence into young 
womanhood, and found the stream only 
grow smoother as it deepened, and 
more attractive as at every step some 
fresh tribute of admiration or affection 
was offered to her along its banks,— 
she only remembered such assertions 
to triumph over her teachers in their 
fallacies. Who could look upon that 
light, laughing face, and check the 
joyous spirit that animated it? Her 
first hour of trial, however, was now 
arrived. Let us see how she endur- 
ed it. 

It did not require her strong sympa- 
thies to feel at once that the love of a 
being like Gotthard was fate itself ;— 
and she bowed her head in agony of 
mind, as she thought of pain coming to 
either of them through her. “But I 
must not despair, I must not despair,” 
she said, forcibly recalling her scared 
energies, “or the evils which I dread 
I shall myself expedite.” And to com- 
pose her spirits, she knelt down, and 
asked for aid from above. She be- 
lieved that she received it,—and she 
rose from her knees, to all appearance, 
the same unscathed, undisturbed being, 
she hitherto had been. Her cheek was 
still pale indeed, and her face was calm 
instead of joyous—but she was able to 
sit down and think what would be 
most for the happiness of all parties, 
as matters now stood. Her own, as 
usual, was only to be a reflection from 
that of others. In the late storm of 
her soul, indeed, when a sort of chaos 
was for a moment produced, some feel- 
ings were thrown up from the depths 
in which they had lain buried, and she 
caught a glimpe of happiness—extatic 
mappiness, for herself, under one parti- 
cular aspect ; but as she gazed on it, 
she perceived that it involved the sa- 
crifice of that of another,—and then it 
was that she knelt down, and the ele- 
ments of her pure soul at once sub- 
sided into their own beautiful order 
again, aud she rose to think only of the 
happiness of others. 


To withdraw from Gotthard now 
ay, or even from Adolph,—would, she 
told herself, be at once to acknowledge 
to them the discovery she had made: 
und this would, at least, be premature. 
Might she not be mistuken? The 
thought presented itself to her, as jt 
has done to every woman in a similar 
situation, to tempt her into wilful and 
cruel blindness; but Luise knew not 
how to yield to temptation. She pray. 
ed daily to be kept from it, indeed, as 
some monster to be feared ; but be. 
lieved that her prayers had hitherto 
availed, for it had never yet assailed 
her. She had frequently, perhaps, as 
at the present moment, felt a wish—g 
thought arise within her, that might 
tend more to her own immediate en- 
joyment than to that of others, or 
that her unvitiated judgment at once 
condemned ; but then she dismissed it 
as easily, and as much as a matter of 
course, as we in general turn aside 
from any thing that rises in our path 
likely to inflict bodily injury upon us, 
A mind so constituted was not long in 
coming to a right decision. She de- 
termined that no sudden change must 
be made, especially towards Gotthard ; 
to Adolph it would, it must be less af- 
flicting—he was not so long accustom. 
ed to her intimate friendship. Indeed, 
perhaps—again the tempter came for- 
ward—perhaps, she was mistaken about 
him altogether. But the best way was 
to be on her guard in time. She now 
saw how imprudent she had been—very 
imprudent, indeed culpably so. Was 
it not now she saieaal the result 
naturally to be expected where she 
had herself from the first evinced so 
much friendship? She ought to have 
remembered that young men were apt 
to pass on from friendship into love. 
She might have known this. Well, 
she would now atone for her indiscre- 
tion with all the powers of her soul ; 
and she trusted it was not yet too late. 
Gotthard, indeed, must be managed 
with exquisite delicacy and conte 
ness ; for towards him she had longest 
sinned, and felt most responsible, be- 
sides. And the calm and holy state 
into which she had by this time sub- 
dued her own soul, now removed from 
her undertaking half the difficulty, 
and all the despair that had at first 
attended it. Jt would have appese 
lighter still, if she had known how im- 
mediately and effectually it was to be 
camel by another. 

I have said that Gotthard’s love was 
peculiar from the first, and partook of 
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the nature of his peculiar temperament. 
One peculiarity of it was, the apparent 
absence of jealousy—of that anxiety 
that almost invariably attends an ar- 
dent ion. Gotthard, as yet, felt 
none of this. It was literally, as I 
have said, that there was no room for 
it in his absorbed soul ; and the —_ 
necessity—the vital necessity, whic 
he felt trom the first moment of Luise 
being his, his only, his entirely, and 
for ever, had prevented him from suf- 
fering a thought, a surmise of its being 
otherwise, to arise in his mind. Her 
innocent affection had confirmed him 
in this delusion—for delusion it was 
as yet. He saw, too, that no others 
approached her now as lovers; and 
by the time that he returned from his 
visit, Adolph had acquired enough of 
the consciousness of love to be for 
some time on his guard not to betray 
himself—and Gotthard wondered at his 
insensibility. 

To one so deeply interested, how- 
ever, this could not last. One of those 
trivial circumstances, which to the uni- 
nitiated pass without observation, sud- 
denly disclosed to the brothers that 
they both adored the same woman ; 


and, simultaneous with the discovery, 


came the conviction that the passion 
inspired by Luise must be fate. 

When this fearful light first glared 
upon them, they each gazed in the face 
of the other for the space, it might be, 
ofa minute. It was a fearful gaze ; it 
was such as had never before appeared 
on the face of either towards his bro- 
ther: there was defiance—there was ; 
but this was momentary: but there 
was a gleam of sudden hatred ;—a life, 
probably a long life’s happiness, was at 
stake. This, however, was not the 
feeling that rose first—no, no; this 
were reasoning, cool reasoning,—the 
feeling of each at the moment was the 
other daring to love Luise. 

Adolph recovered himself first—and 
how? He saw his brother's colour go 
and return with painful rapidity ; he 
saw his lips quiver ; he saw his delicate 
frame shaken by fearful agitation ; the 
feelings of his boyhood came over him 
with a sudden gush of tenderness and 
alarm : and relaxing his form from the 
attitude he had, probably quite uncon- 
sciously, alee he asked in a low, 
husky, but solemn tone, “Gotthard, 
does she know of your love ?” 

_ Gotthard was more slow in recover- 
ing himself; no one could excel him in 
moral courage ; and, when once ex- 
cited, the sense of his physical debility 
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only rendered him more desperate in 
overcoming it ; the effort made, the 
re-action was proportionately painful ; 
he did, however, recover himself, and 
answered, “ she does—tacitly—it is 
understood between us,” and at the 
moment he believed that he spoke 
truth ; he could not conceive it porsi- 
ble to have been otherwise. Adolph 
composed his lips, probably to sub- 
due a convulsive twitching that was 
visible for a moment, when he heard 
the answer, for he felt that his feelings 
had been trifled with; on reflection, 
he could not definitively say how, but 
still he felt Luise had disappointed 
him. Hegave no utterance, however, to 
this, or any other feeling that assailed 
him ; but when next his parents re- 
newed their entreaties to him to give 
up all thoughts of accompanying his 
friend abroad, he ameaal them with 
astern decision, which he had never 
exhibited towards them in his life be- 
fore, and which made them, from that 
moment, give up the point in despair. 
It was a curious coincidence that this 
eclaircissement between the brothers 
took place on the very day that Luise 
had undergone the fearful conflict of 
her own feelings. When next she and 
Adolph met she found there was no- 
thing left for her to do; the change in 
his manner was far beyond any thing 
she had meditated in hers, any thing 
she had wished to see in his. “ He 
loves me not,” now came with the 
force of conviction, and she began to 
think that puerile vanity had for the 
first time misled her. 

What were Gotthard’s feelings in the 
mean time? Misery itself is too light 
a term to apply to them. It seemed 
as if he were destined now to pay back 
with tenfold interest, the unnatural 
exemption he had had from anxiety and 
jealousy. Adolph’s deportment towards 
Luise became as cold and distant as 
even he could desire ; but her's dis- 
tracted him, her innocent astonishment 
was but too evident in her speaking 
eyes, and it was death to him to know 
that Adolph must read their gentle 
enquiries. Nor was this all,—with 
love’s own inconsistency, while sutisfied 
with Adolph’s estrangement, and an- 
noyed by her evident astonishment at 
it, suspicions, unworthy of himself and 
of them all, for the first time, sprung up 
within him—his imagination became 
over-excited, and at one moment he 
persuaded himself that no one who had 
once loved Luise could voluntarily 
withdraw his claim and live, and that 
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therefore, they must be in an under- 
standing together, and deceiving him ; 
and in the next, he fancied that both 
were sinking under the torture of un- 
acknowledged love, and that he should 
wake some day to find himself the 
murderer of both. 

Tossed between feelings so over- 
whelming, so conflicting as these, he 
could not resolve upon the only ra- 
tional plan for ending his doubts at 
once, that of speaking to Luise herself 
upon the subject, while his manner 
towards her, under their influence, 
became fitful, if not reproachful ; and 
no wonder that, with the purity and 
heroism of an angel, her cheeks began 
to grow pale, and her smiles to lose 
their lustre. This was fresh misery to 
Gotthard ; he now became convinced 
that she was pining for his brother, and 
fearful were the paroxysins of fury and 
despair he underwent in consequence. 

At other times his better nature and 
really noble feelings prevailed ; and 
not the least cruel part of his infliction 
was the remorse he then endured.— 
“ This shall not be! it shall not be, by 
Heaven !” he exclaimed one day, 
springing up from the abyss of misery 
into which he had sunk, and terrified, 
himself at its excess, “ I will not be 
this doubting, drivelling wretch any 
longer, though I should die iu the effort 
to recover myself!” and, without giving 
the noble excitement time to subside, 
he flew to seek his brother; he found 
him in a grove at some short distance 
from the house, and, rushing up to him 
with an air wild and agitated, but more 
open, more confiding than he had 
exhibited since the day of the eclair- 
cissement, he seized his hand and ex- 
claimed in breathless rapidity,“ Adolph, 
when I told you that Luise knew 
of, and accepted my love, my adora- 
tion, the prostration of my soul, I 
believed that I spoke truth—I did 
not—I do not now believe it possible 
to have been—but no—I must not 
relapse into the hell—the madness of 
suspicion! let it suffice to say that I 
deceived myself as well as you! she is 
all beautiful and good, and you, my bro- 
ther, I know are honorable and true ; 
but, O, Adolph! I am sinking under 
the weight of my misery! I have lost 
the command of my reason—my soul 
is carried away in a strong whirlpool of 
passion, which, in its mad eddying, shews 
me anew cause for despair at every 
turn. I am thus since the discover 
of your love ; and the least dreadful, 
at this moment at least,—the least 


dreadful appears to me to 
she—she mo it! and I am = 
ing you both, by the cruellest of 4ij 
methods, the destruction of your you 
hopes! With such a fear, O God} | 
may say such a certainty, could | be 
otherwise than miserable? Could I 
go and tell her of my love, and gee 
her shrink from my embrace into 
ours?” A strong shivering of agony 
ere passed over the unfortunate victim 
of morbid imagination. “ Or scaree| 
less to be endured would be the conh 
fice of herself, through pity for my 
sufferings. No, Adolph! the demo 
of suspicion has entered into me—hbe 
may change his form, according as new 
circumstances arise ; or, he may even 
slumber for a moment, but a look, a 
breath would weaken him again; | 
have reason enough remaining to know 
this—to destroy this monster neither 
rests with her or me; you alone, 0 
Adolph! have the power. I see her 
lovely cheek growing paler day by day 
I hear how languid bes become that 
voice, whose reigning melody had 
ae to stir up the very embers of 
vappiness within the heart, and kindle 
them into life again; and when she 
tries to smile, it is dreadful—distracting 
to see the nervous apprehensive glance 
which she casts around, lest some one’s 
feelings are wounded by the attempt 
at mirth. How different this from the 
innocent and confiding abandonment 
of her natural spirits! And you, too, 
my brother, are changed ; your coun- 
tenance has become stern and forbid- 
ding, your air of independence and 
elasticity changed into one of hard-set 
endurance ; can I witness this and 
live? Would the image of it ever 
leave my memory, even when the 
reality was removed from my sight? 
And you, Adolph! you, so formed to 
take happiness by the shoulders and 
make it your own! you, who seemed 
to have it so much at your command 
that you could at all times afford to 
sacrifice a part to me! think not, 
Adolph, that when I spoke not of it, 
I perceived not this; nor vowed that 
if ever the time should come when I 
could shew my sense of it, that you 
should find it was not forgotten—nay, 
interrupt me not, as ever your stronger 
soul, stronger whether from the consti- 
tution of your body, or whatever cause, 
took pity on and and supported mine, 
do not interrupt me now !—it is the 
first moment of strength I have had 
since that fatal day—for God sake let 
me exercise it! let me feel I ean be 
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generous, can be just, at least for once! thing of the same sensation that now 
And yet, O God! I am, even in this oppressed Adolph, and deprived him 
deceiving myself and ou! My reso- for some instants of the power of re- 
lution is now a selfish—essentially a joicing in the communication that had 
selfish one ; for it is my last and only just been made to him. By degrees, 
chance for happiness ; you will not however, his energies returned ; not a 
refuse it tome, Adolph. Goto her, word of all his brother had uttered had 
then, go at once—do not keep me really escaped his ear; and, as he 
lingering in torture ; for even, after all began to breathe again, after the first 
[ have already endured, I shrink from shock of surprise they — them- 
the thought of what I shall suffer while selves to his mind in all their thrilling 
ou are absent—but go to her, and ask import. He, too, had seen the fading 
er the cause of what we are all suf- cheek, and the altered smile; but he 
fering—tell her of your love—and ask had believed them to be caused by 
her—O God have mercy on me!”— anxiety concerning Gotthard, but Gott- 
He paused, pressed his hand over his hard himself had given them another 
eyes for a moment, then continued interpretation now. Could it indeed 
more calmly, “ask her if she returns be that he was right ?—and did Luise 
it: her answer will end all doubts at’ love Aim? The bare idea of such a 
once, one way or other. But, you possibility crept through his frame like 
must do more, Adolph,” he said again, some balmy essence, bringing life and 
seizing his brother’s hand in a nervous all its brilliant prospects once more be- 
grasp ; “ yes, I can ask it of you—for, fore him. He stood perfectly still, 
if she loves not yourself, I could believe and, pressing his hand over his eyes, 
it of you, that you could endure my deliberately shut out all that might re- 
happiness: and, if she does—why if call him from the enjoyment of that 
she does,” he repeated with a bitter exquisite sensation; it soon faded of 
smile, and fearfully false attempt at itself, however, as every phantom of 
mirth, “ you can both laugh, you know, the imagination must, but it left trans- 
over my infutuation—ha! ha! ha! porting happiness behind. “ At least, 
But tell her, Adolph, that love her I am at liberty to tell her of my love,” 
too. I have never told it her in he said ; and what heart that has ever 
words; and, perhaps—but no, I will loved will not acknowledge that, after 
be calm, and conjecture nothing—only hearing the soft confession making it 
do not keep me in suspense—you know is the next best happiness, the load of 
not what it has cost me to come tothis unconfessed love is heavier than that 
determination, and nothing on earth of guilt itself. “ And, Gotthard has 
could shake it now; it is my only urged me to lose no time in ending his 
chance of happiness; the happiness of suspense,” he added, and smiled, as he 
an immortal being! it is the only chance offered this excuse to himself for sett- 
forusall. Go,go—I shalltry tokeepmy ing off on the instant for Luise’s home. 
senses till you return, if you be not too When he arrived at the house he 
long with her ;” and rushing from his learned that Luise had walked out 
brother’s presence, his receding foot- alone ; without waiting to inquire 
steps were soon lost in distance. whither, he at once bent his steps to a 
Adolph, in the mean time, remained walk, which he knew to be a favourite 
as immoveable as one who had seen a one of her's, one on which he had 
vision ; his very senses, outward senses, often accompanied her in the first bliss- 
were suspended, and it was some mo- ful days of their acquaintance, but 
ments before he Lecame perfectly aware from which he had, latterly, serupu- 
of his brother’s absence. lously abstained. It would seem that 
When the heart of a man has been love's instinct guided him aright ; for, 
the theatre of war—of the mortal strife before he had proceeded very far along 
between strong reason and violent pas- the path, he spied her at some distance 
sion, the calm that succeeds the victory returning towards the house ; her air 
of the former is more like death than was languid, as it always was of late ; 
; there is a stern stillness; an but, for the first time, it imparted no 
awful silence of the heart, which it pain to Adolph. “She loves me! it 
seems like profanation to disturb. is utterly impossible but that she loves 
We have all heard that persons who me!” was the result of the sight of her 
have been recovered from drowning at that moment, when all his feelings, 
have declared that the sensation of re- all his sympathies were in force ; and 
turning life was more dreadful than its he felt that to clasp her to his heart and 
’ departure. It must have been some- say, “ Luise!” as he should say it then, 
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were all that would be necessary for 
their souls to pass at once into each 
other. There was neither vanity nor 
presumption in the thought; it was a 
mere forgetfulness of artificial forms 
and cold reasoning, in the sympathy 
of nature. 

As he approached her, however, 
those conventional forms, and that cold 
reasoning resumed their influence. 

In her distant aud dignified air—in 
the steady colour, which exercise and 
the fresh ~~ had lent to her cheek, 
and in the coldly downcast eyes, he 
traced but little sympathy with his own 
excited feelings; he passed at once 
from one extreme to the other, and by 
the time he came up to her he could 
scarcely refrain from exclaiming aloud, 
“ She loves me not, and I am lost!” 

From the very day of Adolph’s re- 
turn home his determination to pursue 
his scheme of travelling had been be- 
coming fainter and fainter, until it was 
at last understood amongst his friends, 
though not verbally avowed by him- 
self that it was virtually abandoned. 
And, as he now bounded towards 
Luise’s home, the only form of making 
known his feelings which had vaguely 
flitted across his mind, was to tell her 
that he should never leave her more. 
The first coherent words which he ut- 
tered, as he joined her were, “ I am 
setting out on my tour to-morrow, and 
am come to bid you farewell for ever.” 

For one single instant she raised her 
eyes to his with a glance of enquiry— 
he thought of terrified enquiry ; and 
he saw that, not even exercise and air 
had unlimited power over her cheek. 

As suddenly as ever the electric 
spark shot from the opening heavens, 
did hope thrill from that glance through 
every nerve in his body. He was breath- 
less—gasping fora moment—but turned 
to her with his ardent soul breaking 
through every agitated feature, and 
was just about to seize her hand and 
give utterance to his feelings, when, as 
they turned a sharp angle of the walk, 
they both at once beheld Gotthard ap- 
proaching them, with rapid, agitated 
strides, and already within a few paces 
of them. They both started, though 
Luise might have found it difficult to 
say why ; and as he attempted to pass 
them in utter silence, but with a look 
of the most frenzied and contemptuous 
hatred, darted towards his brother, she 
put out her hand to arrest him—he 
flung it from his arm, aud passed on 
with strides that she, at all events, 
would have found it in vain to pursue ; 
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She and Adolph then each looked onthe 
other for a moment ; and in that glance 
was the first acknowledged conscious. 
ness between them of the subject which 
so fatally engrossed them all. Adolph 
however, was more than surprised ; he 
was seriously alarmed ; the change jn 
his unfortunate brother's demeanour 
in so short a space of time, seemed 
little short of insanity ; and with all 
his dearest hopes crushed back upon 
his heart, as by some fatal presentiment, 
He — to Luise’s entreaty, that he 
would pursue the ill-starred Gotthard, 
and find out what had so cruelly dis. 
composed him, while she hastened to. 
wards the house. Adolph had not far 
to pursue ; Gotthard was ulready re. 
turning on his steps, and at the same 
rapid paee ; but no sooner did he per- 
ceive his brother approaching him 
alone than he turned once more, and, 
after running forwards with furious 
swiftness for a few minutes, he suddenly 
checked himself and proceeded at so 
slow a pace that Adolph was presently 
by his side. Laying his hand upon his 
shoulder he said, “ Gotthard, my dear 
fellow, what is the matter?” The un- 
fortunate victim of passion and jealousy 
continued walking on in moody silence, 
with his head bent upon his chest, while 
his heavy respiration and clenched 
hands betrayed the agitation under 
which he was labouring. Adolph felt 
inexpressibly affected as he listened to 
this ; and looked on his dilated nostrils, 
and wandering, frenzied glance, that 
seemed struggling to fix itself on any 
thing but him. He forgot every thing, 
at the moment but the feelings of pro- 
tection and tender care he had so long 
cherished towards his brother ; and, 
shaking him kindly with the hand that 
still pressed his shoulder, he said, ina 
peculiarly gentle soothing tone, “ Dear 
Gotthard, compose yourself—what is 
the meaning of all this 7” 

Wo to the ear that ever hears such 
a - as was the reply to this address! 
The wretched utterer of it turned 
round — fiercely, desperately, madly, 
but not angrily, and in a strained, 
cracked, hoarse pitch, with “his teeth 
gnashing in agony, and his hands 
stretched outat arm’slength, he shouted 
forth, “ What kept you so long ?—tell 
me in one word, am I lost ?—damned? 
crushed into the earth P—tramples on 
to all eternity ?—speak ! speak! but let 
it be only one word ;” he then pressed, 
his hands over his ears as if fearful of 
hearing himself answered. Adolph 
was now excessively alarmed, and not 
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how to satisfy such frantic 
— in one word, he hastily said, 
« No, no, my dearest brother, for God’s 
sake compose yourself; what can be the 
meaning of this frenzy of passion ?” 

« Hypocrite! wretch! fiend! then 
she is yours—is already polluted by 

‘our kiss ?”? he shouted again in the 
same fearful tone, while his eyes glared 
with more decided wildness and fury. 

« No, no,” Adolph urged again. “ If 

ou mean Luise, I have not uttered a 
word of love to her—you did not give 

ime.” 

wee !” he shrieked, on hearing this, 
in a shriller, more piercing tone, not 
so terrifying, but perhaps more affect- 
ing in its weakness than the preceding 
ones—“ ha! vow, swear, asseverate 
that to me by your hopes here and 
hereafter ;” and he grasped his: bro- 
ther’s arm in a gripe that might have 
erushed a weaker one, while he glared 
beseechingly in his face. 

«I do swear it to you,” Adolph 
answered ; “nay more, I believe you 
are utterly mistaken in your surmise 
of her preference for me. I never 
doubted it more than since I saw you 
last ;” and he spoke truly, for the 
momentary elation he had felt was 
scared into utter annihilation in its 
very birth. Luise’s anxiety about 
Gotthard at such a moment, though 
nothing more than natural, was suffici- 
ent to destroy so new and faint a sen- 
sation. 

There is no time when the force of 
truth is more fully felt, than when the 
passions are acting in all their strength 
—judgment has not time to plead for 
caution then, and unerring instinct is 
alone the guide. Gothard felt at once 
that Adolph was speaking truth, and 
the sudden change from despair to 
hope, from mental death to life, was 
too great for the overwrought state of 
his physical energies. The blood 
which had hitherto been boiling in his 
face, and almost bursting through the 
veins of his temples, now suddenly re- 
treated to his heart—his respiration 
for a moment became more laboured— 
a mist came before his eyes—a rushing 
sound in his ears ; and after staggering 
and reeling a few paces, before his 
brother could prevent. it, he fell sense- 
less to the ground. 

Adolphs first momentary impression 
was that he was dead; and when he 
had loosened his neckcloth, and tried 
every means within his reach for his 
recovery, and found them ineffectual, 
he fled towards the house to procure 
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assistance. Luise was the first person 
he encountered ; restless and uneasy 
she had remained outside, to receive 
the first intelligence respecting Gotth- 
ard ; and now the sight of Adolph’s 
terrified countenance, and agitated 
haste, made it a relief to her to hear 
that he had only fainted. 

“ For you will find it nothing more,” 
she said. “Come back with me, and 
we shall be able to revive him, without 
spreading the alarm, which I am sure 
he would shrink from.” 

The strong heart of Adolph smote 
against his side, at these words. But 
it was not a moment to question their 
import, and he followed her in perfect 
silence. 

When they arrived at the spot where 
Gotthard was lying, they found life had 
already resumed her functions ; for he 
uttered a faint groan as they ap- 

roached, and buried his face in the 
ong grass. The paroxysm of mad- 
ness had passed away, and he now lay 
weakened and exhausted by its force. 
Luise knelt down on the ground be- 
side him; and, in her softest and most 
soothing accents, murmured— 

“How do you feel now, dearest 
Gotthard ? are you not able to look up ? 
Gotthard, will you not speak to me ?” 
and she sat down on the fallen branch 
of a tree close beside him. 

“ Not speak to you! not answer to 
the blessed sound of that voice, Luise! 
O God, that my ears may be closed 
to all other sounds, my tongue de- 
prived of its utterance, when they can 
no longer hear and speak to you /” and 
making an effort to lean his head 
against her knees, he burst into tears, 
and sobbed like an infant. 

Luise could not bear the sight of 
such mental and bodily prostration in 
one so dear, and wept also without an 
effort to coneeal her emotion. Gotthard 
instantly became aware of it, and with 
a look of unmingled rapture, he clasped 
her knees, and said— 

“ Luise, the struggle is past. I can 
bear suspense no longer—my life, my 
reason is giving way beneath the 
effort. At this moment I know not 
right from wrong—honor from dis- 
honor—scarcely love from hatred. I 
only know, | only feel, that if you can- 
not love me and become my wife, I 
shall die here at your feet where now 
I kneel ;” and the mere possibility of 
losing her, which his own words had 
conjured up afresh, again imparted a 
look of wildness to his countenance, 
and Luise felt him shudder so conyul- 
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sively, that it seemed to her as if the 
threat was already about to be fulfilled. 
She became excessively terrified ; she 
had never before witnessed, never im- 
agined the passions so uncontrollable. 

“ And this is my doing! this is the 
effect of my heedlessness upon this 
noble spirit,” she thought within her- 
self. “Oh that it may yet be in my 
ae to repair it ;” then pressing her 
sand over her eyes for about the space 
of a minute, she bent over his shoulder 
and murmured— 

“And why should you doubt me, 
beloved friend ?—cheer thee, cheer 
thee.” 

It was Gotthard’s turn now to remain 
silent for a minute’s space, with his 
head bowed upon her knee. He then 
raised it slowly, looked up to heaven 
with an expression of affecting thanks- 
giving, then, opening wide his arms, 
she suffered him to enclose her in a 
tender, silent, but eloquent embrace. 
Both had by this time stood up, and 
Luise had not yet withdrawn herself 
from her lover’s arms, when she felt 
their pressure gradually, but percep- 
tibly relax, and their clasp loosen. She 
looked in his face, and beheld its whole 
expression changed from elation and 
rapture, into that of sudden apprehen- 
sion and anxiety, as he slowly looked 
round over one of his shoulders, 
as if expecting to see sume sight that 
was to blight the happy prospects that 
had just dawned upon him, uttering at 
the same moment in a low, sepulchral, 
evil-boding tone the words “ Look 
there !” and when Luise’s eyes followed 
the direction of his, she saw Adolph 
leaning with his back aguinst a tree, 
his lips firmly compressed, indeed, but 
his face paler than any one had ever 
seen it in his life before, while large 
drops of cold pespiration were stand- 
ing unheeded on his forehead, and 
about his mouth. 

When Adolph had followed Luise 
to his brothers aid, he knew, even 
better than she did herself, that her 
efforts would tend more than any cor- 
dial to restore him; but not exactly 
enjoying the details, and finding him- 
self of no immediate use, he had moved 
to a little distance in search of some 
fruit which he remembered grew there, 
and which he thought might prove 
refreshing to Gotthard on his recovery. 
He just returned in time to catch the 
last words Luise had uttered, and to 
witness the embrace by which the im- 
lied contract was sealed. 

Adolph Lindenheim was an athletic 
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man, but his passions were strong jn 
ae to his other powers. He 
ad never felt the sensation of faintin 
but when he thus witnessed his life, 
happiness, the one hope so newly 
wakened within him, passing, as jt 
were, palpably away, Z leaned, he 
knew not why, against a tree, and be. 
came for the moment insensible to 
every other object. It was just then, 
that, in the full fruition of his own 
happiness, his brother recollected him, 
and pointed him out to Luise. That 
single glance sufficed to tell her all, 
She felt for the first time, but for ever, 
more convinced that Adolph loved her 
with all his own powerful energies, 
She pressed her hands once more over 
her eyes to shut out the misery of this 
sight, and sank back upon the seat 
from which she had risen. The mo. 
ment Adolph perceived that they ob. 
served him, he recalled his shaken, 
scattered powers of mind and body; 
and making a desperate effort over his 
feelings, he prepared to move away, 
Gotthard watched him for a moment 
in agonized silence, then wholly over. 
come by the sight of bis dignified and 
manly endurance, and the prostration 
of physical powers which he had ever 
looked upon as invincible, and now for 
the first time vaguely recollecting how 
cruelly he had himself aggravated his 
sufferings, he flung himself before him, 
and grasping his hand, which he felt 
was cold and rigid from the exertion 
he was making, he exclaimed— 

“Adolph, [ cannot bear this! my 
misery is all returning with double force 
upon me! Oh! God! what course is 
now left for us to pursue? Come, at 
least, and let Luise speak to you; her 
words will soothe you—see! she is 
already weeping.” 

“No, Gotthard, never,” Adolph 
answered in a low, hoarse, but calm 
and distinct tone. “I see she is 
weeping, but I do not need her pity— 
she has made her election, and I pray 
that you may enjoy it ;” and involun- 
tarily he looked on her once more ere 
he departed, determined it should be 
for the last time. 

She also had looked up, and as he 
pane the words “she has made 
ver election,” her tearful eyes met his. 
The glance was but momentary, but 
Gotthard caught it too; perhaps 
jealousy lent it a meaning it was not 
intended to convey ; but, looking wildly 
from one to the other, he instautly ex- 
claimed— 

“Ha! is it so? She has made no 
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election !—I left her no free will !— 
] worked upon her compassion, and 
not knowing of your love, she is sacri- 
ficing herself to me! Ha! ha! ha! 
a blessed fate is mine in every point 
of view! whichever way I turn; but 
so it shall not be, at all events. I will 
not owe my happiness to her igno- 
rance, nor leave you the triumph of 
thinking that if she had known of your 
love, she would never have accepted 
mine! Madam! (he went on, turning 
to her like a maniac, and wong his 
hand from one to the other, as if in- 
troducing them to each other's ac- 
quaintance,) madam! Ae loves you too! 
my brother loves you, madam, though 
you may not know it. We are rivals, 
madam—the brothers are rivals—can- 
didates for your favor! for the honor 
of your hand! and we now stand here 
before you, to wait your decision after 
this new piece of intelligence ;” and he 
crossed his hands before him, and stood 
in an attitude that might have been 
mistaken for calmness, or patience, or 
even defiance, but for the paleness and 
wildness of his countenance, and the 
gasping that succeeded to his rapid 
utterance. 

It was frightful to see the havoc and 
disfigurement wrought in so beautiful 
a face, and refined and elegant a form, 
by the effects of passion, and an over- 
excited imagination. Luise became 
as pale as death, and looked from one 
to the other in terrified enquiry. 
Adolph saw that she was tried beyond 
her strength ; he grasped his brother's 
arm suddenly, and in stern determina- 
tion, with a voice and countenance 
corresponding to the action, he said— 

“ Come, come, Gotthard ; let there 
be no more of this; I will not permit 
it. While I only was the victim of 
your morbid feelings, [ could make an 
effort to endure and to pardon it; but 
you shall not extend their baneful in- 
fluence to her, and make her as miser- 
able as ourselves. Shame, shame, 
upon you, mau, with such a prospect 
before you. Down, down, upon your 
knees, and ask of Heaven to give you 
the grace to know yourself the hap- 
piest of created beings. For my own 

rt, I believe no efforts of mine could 
on won her from you. She loved 
you ere we met. Leave me this con- 
viction undisturbed—it will be much 
more precious to me than the triumph 
you apprehended, and will enable me 
to support my lot. I return to the 
castle—let us meet at dinner as if 
nothing had disturbed us, nor embitter 
by our passions the remaining years of 
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our porents: lives ;” and without wait- 
ing for any reply, he rapidly retreated 
and was soon lost to their view. 

Gotthard remained for a few mo- 
ments in painful, probably in mortified 
silence, io perceiving that Luise 
coutinued to weep, he said at last— 

“ Luise, I fear I am a poor weak 
creature, and Adolph a noble one; 
but L am not always thus, and He who 
made me what I am, only knows the 
struggles I have undergone ; my rea- 
son is subdued just now, but my feel- 
ings are more generous than from this 
manifestation you could suppose. Do 
not reproach me—nay, I mean do not 
look coldly on me just now, for I am 
not yet able to endure it ; but I may 
recover vour esteem in time. It was 
the instinct of self-preservation that 
influenced me just now ; had you re- 
fused me, I must have died at your 
feet.” 

“ Then it is better as it is ; and we 
know that all things are ordered for 
the best,” said the poor girl; and a 
cold shiver ran through every nerve of 
Gotthard’s frame. 

He tried to look into her eyes, but 
they were still hidden in her handker- 
chief; and then, without uttering a 
word, he drew her arm within his, and 
led her to the house. When they ar- 
rived, they found that Adolph had 
already departed—a note from him 
was handed to Gotthard. It was 
merely to say that, as he found when 
the excitement of the momentsubsided, 
that he should only be prolonging 
misery to both by remaining, without 
the possibility of evading the anxious 
enquiries of their purents, he had 
thought it better to set out at once on 
his long protracted tour—that he 
would sleep at Urmb that night, 
whither he requested his baggage 
might follow him next day. 

The moment he wakened next morn- 
ing, a letter was put into his hands. 
It was from Gotthard, written the 
night before, and ran us follows :— 

“There are moments in a fever, 
when a sudden plunge into cold water 
may effect a cure—thut crisis has come 
to me. I believed for one extatic mo- 
ment to-day that I was happy; mad- 
ness followed the first doubt of it ; but 
I have plunged deeper, and have re- 
covered my senses—ay, even from the 
chill of misery. Luise loves me not, 
I am convinced ; no—that is saying 
too much—but the doubt hus for the 
first time rationally occurred to me; 
yet, Adolph, I dare not resign her yet 
—I cannot. I know not that she 
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loves you—so help me Heaven, in this 
my extremity, I do not; but I have 
come to a determination: I will re- 
sign her if I can; I will wander away 
over the earth ; I will remain absent 
fora year. Ifat the end of that time 
I do not return, then you are free to 
try your fate with her; I trust to 
your honor until then. If I am over- 
come, and return to claim her, you 
will go and try the absence of a year, 
and then if you are overcome and re- 
turn, let Heaven decide between us; 
she never will. She says she is 
pledged—that I may give her up, but 
that she has not the power to withdraw. 
This is all I can elicit—all, to speak 
the truth, that I dare to ask; for even 
if she becomes your wife, Adolph, you 
must suffer me to believe that it is from 
destiny, compassion, friendship, any- 
thing but preferring you—that I could 
not endure and live. This is unlike 
you, but the decision I have now come 
to will prove to you that though weak, 
I am not wholly without generosity. 
You think now that you are able to 
resign her, but when the hope of her 
love is once wakened in you, then you 
will feel the difficulty, and therefore it 
is that you too shall have your year, 
and we shall each be on honor to do 
our best. When you receive this I 
shall be far on my way to a distant 
country. All pursuit, all remonstrance 
that your generosity might suggest, 
will be alike in vain. 1 could not live 
under the doubts I feel, and may as 
well die one way as the other.” 

Adolph, on reading this letter, was 
inexpressibly affected; he now re- 
proached himself with the sternness of 
his manner towards his brother in their 
parting moments, and feared it had 
influenced him too far. These were 
his first feelings, and he struggled 
against suffering hope to creep over 
him again. One thing, however, was 
elear at once—that he must see Luise 
herself. His brother's letter was col- 
lected, it is true ; but after all he had 
witnessed, and the violent and cruel 
alternations to which his own feelings 
had already been subjected, it was time 
now that he should form some judg- 
ment for himself—take the care of 
them into his own hands. It became 
due to Luise, in this new and most 
unustal posture of affuirs. 

An interview took place accordingly. 
It was short, but less trying than, from 
its nature and all the attending cir- 
cumstances, miglit have been expected ; 
and Adolph left her presence in a 
calmer state of mind than he had been 


[ May 


in for some time past. ‘This; however 
was produced more by the composure 
of her bearing, than from any: fresh 
ground for hope. She had evidently 
been prepared for the interview, and 
was cold and collected, but pale ag 
death itself, and apparently shrunk in 
her proportions. She utterly refused 
to make any decision, any acknow. 
ledgment beyond that already made; 
and said it was now in the hands of 
Heaven, and that she would abide its 
decision. Indeed, her mind seemed 
to be a good deal paralyzed, and she 
was evidently praying inwardly while 
he remained. When he left her he 
determined that nothing should induce 
him to absent himself from the coun 
try, but that at the same tiine he would 
obey her, by never making an attempt 
to see her until his brother’s probation 
should have expired—a circumstance, 
however, over which neither of them 
had any control, caused this deter. 
mination to be slightly infringed. The 
year of Gotthard’s absence was draw. 
ing to its close, when the old baron, 
having drooped for some time, becamé 
alarmingly ill, and Adolph was writter 
for. He only arrived in time to re. 
ceive his dying blessing, and to find 
Luise a ministering angel in the house 
of mourning. When hope was no 
more, the bereaved widow would not 
suffer her to depart. 

Not a word had been heard of 
Gotthard in the mean time: was it that 
he had borne the trial,—or had he sunk 
beneath it? Adolph believed the 
first—Luise the secund—both were 
mistaken. They met one evening ac- 
cidentally in the hall of the old castle, 
and lingered a moment to enjoy the 
balmy breath of early spring, as it 
came sweeping in through the open 
door. The attention of each was at 
the same moment arrested by perceiv- 
ing a way-worn traveller approaching 
with feeble steps. He drew nearer, 
and their hearts noun to beat tumul- 
tuously ; presently he came and stood 
within the threshold ; neither of them 
at the instant had the power of utter- 
ance. He looked intently from one 
to the other with a wild and haggard 
expression, then fixing his = nally 
upon Adolph, “ Brother!” he gasped 
forth, “what I have required of my 
heart, Heaven only can tell—lI can no 
more!” and he sank fainting at the 
feet of Luise! 

He had wandered to Holland, but 
the image of all he had left pursued 
him. The task he had undertaken 


was beyond his powers of physical 
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endurance; a raging fever and delirium 
seized him; he languished under its 
effects for more than half the time he 
had been absent; the rest was spent in 
crawling back to breathe his last at the 
feet of her he loved. 

Such was Gotthard’s tale ; and his 
wan and haggard looks, and emaciated 
form but too fatally corroborated it. 

The next morning saw Adolph on 
the same spot, prepared for his journey. 
« Brother,” he said, “ tag carried your 
anguish into Holland, 1 will try to 
bear mine farther ; lead her not to the 
altar till you hear from me. Thy 
brother's love exacts only this condi- 
tion: am I more successful than thou? 
In God’s name she is thine ; and Hea- 
yen smile on your love. Should I 
fail, then Heaven must still decide 
between us ; farewell; take this sealed 

cket, do not open it till I am gone ; 

am bound for Batavia.” 

He went, and for a’ considerable 
time his brother’s life remained in 

er; and Luise—but no, we will 
not anticipate her secret. The self- 
conqueror sailed with a fleet of mer- 
chant vessels, and reached his destina- 
tion in safety. A few weeks after, he 
despatched these lines to his brother. 
“Here where [ am returning thanks 
to Almighty God, here in the new 
world I think of thee, and of our 
loves with all the ecstacy of a martyr. 
A new destiny, and new objects have 
enlarged my soul. God has vouch- 
safed me strength to make the last 
sacrifice to our affection ; she—(here 
the writing was tremulous, and almost 
obliterated ; it went on)—Brother! it 
is the last! I have overcome. She is 
thine ; she was not destined to be mine, 
which tells me she would not have been 
happy with me, should ever that occur 
toher. Brother! brother! I lay it so- 
lemnly upon thy soul ; forget not how 
dearly she hath cost thee! Ever treat 
the angel as-the young love now 
teaches thee ; look on her as the dear 
ry of a brother whom thy arms 
shall never embrace again; farewell, 
do not write when you celebrate vour 
nuptials ; only write to me that you 
are happy. For me, what I do is my 
full assurance that God will not aban- 
don me in a strange land.” 
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The sealed packet was now open- 
ed; it contained a transfer of all 
Adolph’s possessions. in Germany to 
his brother. 

The marriage took place. The 
most exemplary of unions lasted one 
year. At the end of that time Luise 
died—no one could tell why. In her 
escrutoiy her husband found a small 

acket directed to himself; he opened 
it and found it contained a letter to the 
exile. In the envelope were these 
words : “ Husband! read the enclosed! 
It contains the secret of my soul; my 
love, my woman’s love was Adolph’s 
beyond all efforts, all control of mine; 
but he was better able to endure my 
loss than you were ; what my affection 
for you has been, let my early death, 
now fast approaching, testify ; and 
dying I affirm I would die for you 
again. With Adolph only could I 
have lived ; but he was the better able 
to endure my loss; and Heaven de- 
cided between you. When I wrote 
the enclosed, just before I went to the 
altar with you, I thought it as neces- 
sary and just that he should know the 
truth when I should be no more, as 
that you should not; but this was 
when youth and health were in full 
vigour, and the things of this world 
seemed all important; my declining 
energies have changed the scene, and 
now | am fearful of trusting my own 
judgment. In this dilemma I think 
candor with you may be the best and 
safest path. I commit the enclosed to 
your discretion ; do with it as thou wilt.” 

Gotthard did not hesitate ; the intel- 
ligence it conveyed was perhaps not 
altogether a surprise to him; and he 
immediately wrote to his brother to 
come over and receive the deposit 
from himself—when placing it in his 
hands he said with a tinge of his 
former jealous anxiety—“at least it 
was proved that J loved her most.” 

“It was proved you had the weaker 
health,” his brother answered, with a 
cold and bitter smile. It was the last 
time she was ever named between 
them! They spent the remainder of 
their lives together in a friendship, that 
perhaps could alone account for their 
unexampled generosity towards each 
other. 


For the information of such of my readers as may not be versed in German 
literature, I think it right to mention that the foregoing tale is founded on an 
anecdote related by Schiller, and which he prefaces by saying, “ This anecdote 
of two Germans—I write it with a proud suatisfaction—has one indisputable 
merit ; it is érue ; I hope it will leave a more cordial glow in the reader's breast 


than all the volumes of a Grandison or a Pamela.” 


In the latter part I have 


adhered almost literally to the original, and where I have taken farther liberty, 


periodical. 


it has been solely with the view of rendcring it more suitable to the pages of a 
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MEMORANDA OF THE MONTH. 


SacriLece.—March 29th. A few 
nights ago the parish church of Clon- 
ard, Meath, was forced open ; the pul- 
pit and pew cushions torn to pieces ; 
and the adjoining house of the sexton 
set on fire. 

Fratricipe.— John, James, and 
Thomas Nowlan (Roman Catholics) 
were tried at the Carlow assizes for 
the murder of their brother; but to the 
surprise of all in court, who heard the 
evidence, were acquitted. 

March 3lst.—Property to the amount 
of £400 was burned on Sunday morn- 
ing, by incendiaries, at Lord Charle- 
mont’s residence, Marino, Dublin. 

March 31st.— Michael Murphy, Cor- 
nelius Mullane, Denis Flynn, and John 
Murray, four out of nine persons em- 
ployed to serve tithe processes, at the 
suit of the Rev. Mr. Beaufort, Rector 
of Opes Glanmire, county Cork, were 
attacked by a savage mob and most 
cruelly beaten, so much so that their 
lives are despaired of. The other five 

ersons narrowly, escaped with their 
ives, to the savage pursuit of whom by 
the mob their less fortunate compa- 
nions are indebted that they were not 
sacrificed on the spot.—Cork Constitu- 
tion. 

Murper.—The Galway Patriot of 
the 3lst of March records the murder 
of a man named Mulkerrin, whose body 
was found in a bog, near Dunmore, a 
few nights previous. 

PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS.— 
An elderly Protestant named Moore, 
father of a young man who had brought 
an action against a Priest, Maher, of 
the county Sligo, was way-laid and in- 
humanly beaten lately near Ballisadare, 
in that county.—Sligo Journal. 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF A 
Protestant.—The Westmeath Guar- 
dian of the 3lst of March records a 
desperate attempt on the life of a gen- 
tleman named Gregg, residing near 
Castle Forbes, county Longford, by a 

arty of armed men, who attacked his 
leone a few nights previously, and fired 
at him while sitting in his parlour. 
His only crime was being a Protestant 
and having paid his tithe. 

ATTEMPT TO BURN THE HOUSE AND 
FAMILY OF A Protestant CLERGYMAN 
IN THE COUNTY OF DuBLiIn.—On Sun- 
day morning last, between the hours of 
three and four o'clock, the house of the 
Rev. J. Crampton, at Malahide, was, 
for the third time within this year, set 
on fire by incendiaries. A match, com- 


osed of hay and oakum, or tarred r 

d been introduced through twobroken 
panes, one in the drawing-room and 
the other in the pantry window. The 
entire sash, shutters, &c. of the drawin 
room were consumed before the fire 
was discovered, and a quantity of fur. 
niture destroyed. The flames were 
extinguished by the servants and a few 
of the neighbours, to whom the alarm 
was given.— Mail of April 6th. 

Dreaprut Act or INCENDIARIsy, 
—The dwelling house, barn, and eow 
house of a man named M‘Carthy, a 
bailiff of Lord Stradbroke’s, were set 
fire to and consumed a few nights ago, 
when, horrible to relate,“ten fine cows 
were actually burned alive !!! M*Car. 
thy’s only crime was his having served 
ejectments on some tenants of his 
Lordship’s a few days previous— 
Limerick Standard of April 10th. 

ATTACK ON A Protestant Cuurca, 
—On Sunday, the 8th of April, about 
eight o’clock in the evening, as the 
Rev. Mr. Moloy was preaching to bis 
congregation in the church of Borris- 
akane, one of the large windows in the 
rere was dashed in with stones. The 
ruffians were arrested while in the act 
of breaking the clerk’s windows,—Jbid, 

Murper.—A man named Redmond 
died a few days ago of a beating he got 
a short time previous, at Ballywaldon, 
county Wexford. His Excellency has 
offered Fifty Pounds reward for the 
apprehension of the murderers, The 
unfortunate man had been known to 
have paid tithe a short time previous 
to the day on which he was beaten— 
Wexford Conservative of April 7th. 

COUNTY SLIGO. 

The Sligo Journal of the 6th of 
April says, that such is the disturbed 
state of that county, that there is no 
safety for Protestant life or property; 
and that in the country districts it would 
be necessary to have a police force in 
the house of every Protestant. The 
same paper details nearly a dozen out 
rages on Protestants, committed a few 
days after the termination of the assizes 
and sessions, 

COUNTY OF LONGFORD. . 

It is our painful duty to record the 
death of Hugh Moorehead, of the 
Ballinamuck district, which took place 
at our county infirmary, on Thursday 
night last, and the particulars of the 
attack on and shooting of whom we 
mentioned in our paper of Thursday 
se’nnight. He has left a young widow, 
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with an infant six weeks old, to deplore 
his loss. Cathcart, who was murdered 
in the same district in December last, 
has left a widow and four children ; 
and Brock, who was also murdered 
there, left a widow and four children— 
Westmeath Guardian. 
COUNTY OF TIPPERARY. 

Morper or Mr. Coorer.—On Thurs- 
day, April 5, Austin Cooper and Samuel 
Cooper, Esqrs., (brothers,) left Kilmore, 
the residence of the former, in a gig, on 
their way to the fair of Tipperary, accom- 
panied by Francis Weyland, Esq., of Bal 
lywater, on horseback. When they had 
got about a mile and a-quarter from the 
house, Mr. Samuel Cooper heard a shot, 
but so close and so sudden was it, that he 
conceived it was his own gun had gone 
off; however, in a second, another shot 
was fired, which took effect on Mr. Wey- 
land, and a third immediately after hit Mr. 
Weyland’s horse in the eye. Mr. Cooper 
fired one of the barrels of his gun at ran- 
dom and leaped out of the gig, when he 
perceived another of the ruffians taking 
deliberate aim at himself; he instantly 
presented and fired at him, and immedi- 
ately saw him drop the gun and put his 
hands up to his face. The party (four in 
number, ) then made off, the others assist- 
ing the man whom Mr. S. Cooper fired 
at, and who must have been severely 
wounded in the face. Mr. Cooper, 
wondering at his brother’s not coming to 
his assistance, looked towards the gig, and 
saw him lying back quite dead. His first 
impulse was to pursue the murderers, but 
his attention was immediately drawn to 
Mr. Weyland who was lying on the 
ground, and who called to him not to 
forsake him. He then put him into a gig 
with his deceased brother, and was driving 
back in the direction of Kilmore, when he 
perceived the ruffians making for the same 
place. Mr. Cooper, conceiving that they 
meant to intercept him again and renew 
the attack, and having no ammunition, 
took a circuit to Mr. Smithwick’s house at 
Lacken, where the inquest was held. 
When the police and magistrates went to 
search for the ruffians they were mocked 
by women, who used to call them, and in a 
jeering manner say, ‘ Why don’t you 
come in here, may be you'd find them 
here.’ Some said,—One of the nobs was 
shot, and there would be soon more of them. 


, In fact, the entire conduct of the farmers 


and -peasantry, before and subsequent to 


: this tragical circumstance, fully demon- 


strates the league which exists for the per- 
secution of those concerned with rents or 
otherwise. 

_ The government proclamation, offer- 
ing a reward of £300 for the murderers, 
has been torn down in Clonmel and the 
neighbouring towns, 
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A meeting of the magistrates of 
Tipperary took place at Cashel on the 
7th April, at which the following me- 
morial to his Excellency was agreed on, 
and which we publish in our Memo- 
randa as an important document :— 


“To His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Governor-General of Ireland, 
&e. &e. &e. 

“ We, the undersigned Magistrates of 
the county of Tipperary, this day assem- 
bled at Cashel, at a very short notice, beg 
leave respectfully to state to your Excel- 
lency, that it is with feelings of the deepest 
horror we communicate to your Excel- 
lency the dreadful and atrocious attack, 
made by some villains upon the lives of 
Samuel Cooper, Esq., J. P., Austin 
Cooper, Esq., and Francis Weyland, 
Esq., on the 5th day of April. 

“It appears that these gentlemen were 
proceeding to the fair of Tipperary on 
that day, the two Mr. Coopers in a gig 
and Mr. Weyland on horseback, when 
they were fired upon by four men; Mr. 
Samuel Cooper and Mr. Weyland re- 
turned the fire, but it is horrifying to re- 
late that Mr. Austin Cooper was shot 
dead by a ball passing through his head, 
and Mr. Weyland was severely wounded 
in the hip. 

“There are circumstances connected 
with these horrible facts, illustrative of the 
state of society in this county, which we, 
the undersigned, deem it our duty to re. 
present to your Excellency. 

“It appears that it was known for some 
time previous to this attack, that it was the 
intention of the miscreants to assassinate 
these two gentlemen—that a committee of 
villains had met and determined on the 
death of Mr. Austin Cooper—that his 
friends had warned him of his danger, yet 
notwithstanding the precautions he took, 
he was unable to avoid the fate to which 
he had been doomed, Mr, Weyland’s 
house was attacked a few days previous 
with the intention of shooting him, 

« Comments upon these events we feel 
to be unnecessary. We beg leave to state 
to your Excellency, that the large addi- 
tional force of police and military ordered 
into those districts in consequence of the 
memorial addressed to your Excellency 
by the magistrates at Tipperary last No- 
vember, has not been productive of those 
effects which your Excellency then cal- 
culated upon, 

“ This scene of slaughter occurred in 
the barony of Kilnemanagh, on the bor- 
ders of the barony of Clanwilliam. The 
magistrates assembled at that meeting de- 
clared, that neither life nor property was 
safe in that part of the county; we, the 
undersigned, declare, that in that district, 
neither life nor property is safe. We, 
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therefore, py trust, that your 
will put in force the strongest 
power, which the laws of the land permit 


Excellency 


in these districts. 


«“ We consider it our duty to state to 
your Excellency, that we believe the re- 
sult of the last assizes for this county has 
proved how terrible is the state of intimi- 


dation which exists, or seems to exist, 


among the juries of this county—an effect 


which the crown can, at all times, prevent 


by again resorting to the old and whole- 
some practice of challenging, which, pro- 
perly acted on, would be productive of 


the best effect. 


«“ We beg leave, respectfully, to hope 
that her Majesty’s government will bring 
in a bill to parliament, for the purpose of 
inflicting a heavier penalty, than that now 
in force, on persons for having unregis- 


PRIEST 


At the late Cork Assizes, the Rev. 
James Burke, Roman Catholic curate 


of Kilmichael, was indicted for that 
he, with three others named Crean, 


did, in March, 1834, conspire to have 


William Wright, Bridewell-keeper of 
Macroom, indicted for the murder of 
one Daniel Crean, and actually prose- 


cuted him for it. 


It appeared that at the Spring as- 
sizes of 1834, Wright was put upon 
his trial, for the murder of a man 
named Crean, said to have taken place 
On that oc- 


in the January previous. 
casion the Rev. Mr. Burke and the 
other prisoners were examined for the 
prosecution, when it was endeavoured 
to inculpate Wright in the charge, as 
well by direct swearing as by the sup- 
pression of evidence. 


To go into detail of the whole of 


this atrocious matter in the short space 
which we must necessarily appropriate 
to our Memoranda would be impossi- 
ble ; therefore, we give the following 
from the statement of one of the counsel 
for the prosecution, (Mr. Bennett,) who 
said, 


tered arms or ammunition in their 

sion. We also recommend that li 
granted for keeping of arms, be received 
annually, and that additional powers, for 
searching for arms, be given to Magis. 
trates,” 

The gentry and magistrates of Tip- 
perary have liberally offered a reward of 
£1,500 for the discovery of the assassins 
which, with the paltry sum of £300 
offered by government, makes a total of 
£1,800. 


COUNTY OF KILKENNY, 


A well conducted and inoffensive 
young man, named Patrick Wall, who 
had been in the employment of Mr, 
Handy at Goresbridge, was brutally 
murdered on Easter Sunda 
last.— Kilkenny Moderator. 
BURKE. 

« That the Rev. Mr. Burke got upa 
subscription to fee counsel, additional to 
those engaged by the crown— that he 
was seen whispering with the Creans 
previously to the inquest, and upon his 
letting out, most reluctantly, material 
evidence in favor of Wright at the trial, 
the latter was instantly acquitted, and in. 
formations lodged. There was Mr, 
Burke sitting by listening to witnesses 
swearing what he knew not to be true, 
and keeping back what he knew was 
true, for fear it would save an innocent 
man. Gentlemen, I will read part of 
the evidence of Mr, Burke as taken 
down at the time of trial by a short-hand 
writer.” 


{Here Mr. B. read the evidence of 
Mr. Burke, and his cross-examination 
by Mr. Jackson.) 

After an absence of an hour anda 
half, the jury returned into court find- 
ing Priest Burke and the three Creans 
guilty. 

Sentence.—Priest Burke two years’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of £200 to 
the queen ; and the Creans six months’ 
imprisonment and hard labour. 


y evening 


PRIEST SHERIDAN. 


April 20th.—The Evening Mail of 
this date contains a report of a trial at 
the Cavan Quarter Sessions, in which 
another priest was implicated in a case 
still more fearful than that of Priest 
Burke. 

In this case the priest, a man of the 
name of Sheridan, actuated by some 
feeling of hostility against-one of his 
parishioners of the name of Reilly, 
preferred against him, on oath, charges 
of a most abominable nature, to which 
we cannot allude, which turned out to 
be sheer invention, for the diabolical 
purposes of revenge. The man’s life 





would have been forfeited had he been 
found guilty. 

The case at the sessions was a civil 
action brought by Reilly against his 
pastor for having put him to expense 
by a false and malicious charge; the 
case was tried before Mr. Murphy, the 
Roman Catholic assistant barrister of 
the county. The barrister, in his 
charge to the jury, declared the charge 
made by the reverend defendant asa 
base invention, originating in revenge. 

The jury found for the plaintiff to 
the full amount. 
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